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flourished is in many respects the most dreary of our history. Faction 
fights of an almost wholly personal kind had taken the place of the 
struggles between opposite political principles. The keen interest in the 
welfare of the poor, which men like Johnson felt, was as yet little known. 
Society was even more frivolous than now. Finally, and this is the most 
important for our present purpose, the position of literary men was, as it 
seems to me, a peculiarly unhealthy one. To many of them, no doubt, 
the period appeared as the golden age of literature. ** The wits," as they 
were then called, were admitted to an apparently familiar intimacy with 
noblemen and leading statesmen, such as would be rare even in our own 
day; and they were often appointed, as you will presently hear, to political 
offices for which they had no qualification but that of the personal favour 
of the statesman who chose them. 

There was also a kind of easy camaraderie among the writers them- 
selves, which must have been pleasant enough to those who were admitted 
to their circle. But the position was, nevertheless, unsatisfactory. The 
sense of the unreality of the apparent intimacy with the great, roused 
strong men like Swift to those bitter assertions of equality, which always 
prove a radical consciousness of inequality, while on weak people like 
Gay it produced an almost childish sensitiveness to any neglect or repulse. 
Of course there were splendid exceptions to this state of things. But 
when one tries to take a bird's-eye view of a period, one naturally notes 
those who were most prominent on the surface of society ; and it is of 
those that I have to speak. I will now proceed to give you the picture 
so roughly sketched, rather more in detail. 

John Gay was born either in 1685 or 1688, near Barnstaple. He 
came of an old Devonshire family, who had once held landed estates ; 
but they had now become much reduced in their means, and as John was 
one of five children, he was first sent to a free schopl in the town and 
then apprenticed to a mercer in London. Even at school he had begun 
to write verses, and his study of Horace had given a special bent to his 
literary talents. He disliked his position and his work ; and, as his 
health never was strong, there seems little doubt that he really sufifered 
by the confinement in the shop ; and he went back to Devonsliire. In a 
poem on Rural Sports he refers to this phase of his life in the following 
lines : — 

" Long in the noisy town I've been immur'd ; 
Respir'd in smoke, and all it's cares endur'd ; 
Where news and politics divide mankind. 
And schemes of State involve the uneasy mind. 
Faction embroils the worlds and every tongue 
Is mov'd by flattery, or with scandal hung. 
Friendship for sylvan shades the Palace flies, 
Where all must yield to Interest dearer ties. 
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Each rival Machiavel with envy burns, 
And honesty forsakes them all by turns ; 
While Calumny upon each Party's thrown, 
Which both promote, and both alike disown. 
Fatigued at last, a calm retreat I chose, 
Aud sooth'd my harrass'd mind with sweet repose, 
Where fields and shades and the refreshing clime 
Inspire the sylvan song, and prompt my rhime." 

There was probably just about the amount of real feeling mixed 
with affected posing in these lines which were to be found in most of 
Gay's writings, and indeed in most of his life. That he disliked smokei 
and did not much care for politics, was true enough ; but his dislike of 
the bustling life of the town coidd not have been very deeply rooted, for 
before these verses were published he returned to town. Here he 
attracted the attention of Pope, to whom he dedicated the poem from 
which I have quoted. He now seems to have devoted himself to litera- 
ture, and he wrote anonymously a paper called the "State of Wit." 
This came under the notice of Swift^ who comments on it very charac- 
teristically in his Journal to Stella. He describes it as giving a character 
of all " the papers that have come out of late. The author seems to be 
a Whig ; yet he speaks very highly of a paper called the Eocaininer, and 
says the supposed author is Dr. Swift. But above all things he praises 
the Toilers and Spectators^ and I believe Steele and Addison were privy 
to the printing of it. Thus is one treated by these impudent dogs." 

But Swift soon after made Gay's acquaintance, became his staunch 
friend, and drew him gradually into the circle of Tory statesmen and 
Tory writers who gathered in the court of Queen Anne. It was, never- 
theless, characteristic of the way in which Gay stood apart from these 
divisions and looked for help to any one who would give it, that bis first 
great patroness was the widow of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, 
who could have had few sympathies with the Toryism then in the ascen- 
dant. She made Gay her secretary, and apparently gave him, for a short 
time, a handsome salary. It was while in this position that he wrote a 
poem which attracted a good deal of attention at the time, and which 
describes town life at least as graphically as he had formerly described 
rural sports. It is called, " Trivia, or Walking in the Streets. " A few 
lines may be worth quoting, as giving an impression of the then condi- 
tion of some well-known London streets : — 

" Where the fair columns of St. Clement stand, 
Mliose straiten'd bounds encroach upon the Strand ; 
Where the low penthouse bows the walker's head, 
And the rough pavement wounds the yielding tread ; 
Where not a post protects the narrow space. 
And, strung in twines, combe dangle in thy face ] 
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CHIS Volume, which is published by direction of the Council, has 
been compiled by the Honorary Secretary from the books and 
records in possession of tlie Society, and every effort has been 
made to ensure an accurate and reliable account of the proceedings 
during the years 1902 and 1903. 
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I. 

The objects of the Society are the study and, as far as poeiible, the 
recording of antiquarian and historical matters, especially in regard to 
the Borough of Hampstead, and also, should necessity arise, the 
protection of any historic landmark from needless violation. 

11. 

Tlie Officers of the Society shall consist of a President, Vice- 
Presidents, and an Honorary Secretary (who shall also act as Treasurer), 
all of whom shall be elected at the Annual Meeting. 

III. 

The business of the Society shall be managed by a Council, con- 
sisting of the President, Hon. Secretary, and ten members, who shall be 
elected at the Annual Meeting. Any vacancy amongst the Officers or 
on the Council shall be filled up at the second Ordinary Meeting of the 
Society after the occurrence of such vacancy, due notice thereof having 
been given to members. No business shall be brought before the 
Ordinary Meetings of the Society unless it has been previously con- 
sidered by the Council and due notice thereof given to Members. 
Matters of special urgency may be discussed at any Ordinary Meeting of 
the Society, provided the consent of two-thirds of the Members present 
be obtained. 

IV. 

Members shall be elected by the Council. The Annual Minimum 
Subscription shall be 5s., payable in January of each year. Each 
Member shall have the privilege of introducing two friends to all 
Ordinary Meetings of the Society. 

tV. 

The Annual Meeting shall be held at such date as may be fixed by 
the Council. 

VL 

These Rnles shall not be altered or rescinded, except at a General 
Meeting specially summoned for that purpose. A Special Meeting shall 
be called on a written requisition, signed by not less than six Members, 
being sent to the Honorary Secretary, not less than fourteen days 
provious to the date of the desired Meeting. 
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annual "Report of tbe Council for tbc l?ear 
enbeD 3l0t ©ecembcr, 1901. 

(Adopted at tbe Annual Meeting, 26th February, 1902.) 



Tho Council have much pleasure in presenting their Fourth Annual 
Ke[)ort, to congratulate the Members upon the continued progress of the 
8 jcicty during the past year. 

The following Meetings of the Society have been held : — 

20Tn Fkbeuaby, 1901.— Ordinary Meeting, Staufield House, 8.15 p.m. 
Paper by Edward Bond, Eb^,. M.P., L.C.C., VicePresideiU, entitled **Hamp. 
stead at the beginning of the Last Century." 

13Tn March, 1901.— Thii-d Annual Meeting and Conversazione, Hampstead 
Town Hall, 7.30 p.m. Adoption of the Annual Report and Balance Sheet, and 
Election of Officers and Council. 

20th March, 1901.— Ordinary Meeting, SUnfield House, 8.15 p.m. Paper 
by Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinks, F.R.A.S., entitled " Historical Sketches connected 
with an old City Church." 

24tu April, 1901.— Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.15 p.m. Lecture, 
illustrated by lantern slides, by W. J. Hardx, Esq., F.S. A., entitled " English 
History on Parchment and Paper. " 

13th May, 1901.— Ordinary Meeting, Stanlield House, 8.15 p.m. Paper bv 
Edward Almack. Esq., F.S. A., F.R.G.S., entitled "Books." *- j 

8th June, 1901. —Outdoor Meeting, 2. 45 p. m. Visits, under the guidance of 
George W. Potter, Esq., to (1) Telegraph Hill, by permission of W. Schordbr, 
Esq. ; (2) Tbe Elms, by permission of J. J. Duveen, Esq. ; (3) The Firs, by in- 
vitation of Mr. and Mrs. Stedall. 

6th July, 1901.— Visit to Cambridge University, leaving St. Pancras 9.15 
a.m., and arriving at Cambridge at 10.41. Under the guidance of T. D. Atkin- 
son, Esq., Secretary of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, the following 
Colleges were inspected : Queen's, Kmg*s, Clare. Trinity, St. John's, ana 
Christ's 

28th September, 1901.— Visit to the Church of St. Bartholomew the Great 
Smithfield, under the guidance of the Rev. Borr^vdaile Savory, Bart., M.A.' 
3.15 p.m. ' * ** 

23rd October, 1901.— Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.15 p.m Presi- 
dential Address by Professor J. W. Hales, M.A., F.S. A., Hon. FolW, Christ's 
College, Cambridge, entitled ** King Alfred." 

20tu November, 1901.— Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.15 p.m 
Paper by H. Wash, Esq., entitled •* Hampstead seventy years ago, from per- 
sonal observation.'* *^ 

19xH December, 1901.— Ordinary Meeting, SUofield House, 8.15 pm 
(1) Election of Auditors ; (2) Paper by A. N. Bdtf, Esq.. F.R.Hist.S., M.R I ' 
entitled ** England's 'gounour by yonde the see.' circa 1463—70 " (illustrated by 
lantern slides). 

The good attendance of the members and their friends at the different 
meetings is evidence of the interest manifested in the proceedings of the Society. 
The Council beg to tender, in the name of the Society, thek best thanks to those 
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members and friends who have read papers, oxkiM ted portions of their collec- 
tions, or in other ways contributed towardij the success of the Society's 
gatherings. 

During the past vear thirty -six new members have been elected, and twenty- 
nine have been lost by death, resignation, &c., leaving the membership on the 
31st December, 1901, at the satisfactory figure of 219. Votes of condolence with 
the relatives of the deceased members, Mr. Basil Woodd Smith, J.P., F.S.A., 
Mr. Rob6rtSwan,M.A.,SirWalterBesant,M.A.,F.S.A.,andMr. W.Hubbard, 
have been duly passed by the Ck>uncil. 

When announcing in their last report the retirement of Sir Walter Besant 
from the Presidency of the Society, the Council did not anticipate that they 
would soon after lose him from the Society by death. A graceful tribute to the 
memory of Sir Walter and to his work for the Society during his term of office 
(1898—1900) was fittingly paid by his successor. Professor J. W. Hales, when 
delivering his presidential address at the ordinary meeting in October last. 

The receipts for the 'past year, including the balance of £65 ITs. lld.» 
amounted to £164 lis. 5d., and the expenditure £119 19d. ll^d., leaving a sum 
of £44 lis. 5id. to the Society's credit. Details of income and expenditure are 
shewn in the accompanying Balance Sheet. The receipts include the subscrip- 
tions of seventeen members for 1900, of 198 members for 1901, and of six mem- 
bers for 1902. The large balance in hand will practically be ex{)endcd on the 
printing of the Transactions for 1900. 

The Society's collection has been considerably increased during the past 
yearbv gifts and purchase, and the Council in acknowledging with thanks the 
contributions which have been made, hope that during the ensuing twelve 
months the presentations from members may be further augmented. 

Arrangements are being made for the remaining indoor meetings up to May 
inclusive. The outdoor meetings for the summer session will shortly receive 
the consideration of the Council. The visit to Cambridge University in July 
last having been so successful, it is proposed^ to organise a visit, on similar lines, 
to Oxford University this year. 

Since their election in March last, the Council have held seven meetings for 
the enrolment of new members and the transaction of general business. There 
are at present two vacancies in the Council, owing to the resignation of Mr. 
John Hayns and Dr. C. W. Cunnington. The Council have to announce that 
they have elected Mr. Councillor Newton to the post of Assistant Hon. Secretary 

In conclusion, the Council earnestly request the members to maintain the 
present satisfactory position of the Society, not only by attendance at its various 
gatherings, but also by increasing its membership and by offering to read papers 
at the indoor meetings. 

Signed on behalf of the Council, 

H. PLOWMAN, 

Chairman. 

CHARLES J. MUNICH, 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer^ 

Mh February, 1902. 
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29th January.— Fourtli Annual ConversazionOi Hampstead Town Hall, 

HaveratockHill, N.W., 8p.m 13 

26T1I FsBRr A RY.— Fourth Annual Meeting, Stanfield House, S.IA p.m., 
1. Ado()bion of the Annual Report and Balance Sheet. 2. Election 
of Officers and Council. 3. Address by Professor J. W. Hales, M.A., 
F.S.A., President, entitled, *'Some local points of interest, especially 
the name Gospel Oak '* .. 15 

2dTii March.— Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, S. 15 p.m. Lantern 
Exhibition of Views of Ancient Buildings and other objects of 
Archssological Interest, from photographs taken in Ireland, Sussex, 
&c., by R. Garraway Rick, Esq., F.S.A. 19 

30ru April. — Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.15 p.m. Pajoer by 
Councillor Francis E. Thompsun, M.A., entitled, *'Life in England 
during the reign of Elizabeth " 21 

28th May.— Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.15 p.m. Paper, 
illustrated by lantern slides, by F. Herbert Mansford, Esq. , entitled 
"Three Tuscan Cities" 24 

14th June.— Outdoor Meeting, 3.15 p.m. Visits to (1) The Long Room, 
Weatherall House, by invitation of Mrs. G. Rooth ; (2) vVyldes, 
North End, Hampstead, by invitation of Authuk Wilson, Esq., 
B.A. Papers read at Weatherall House, by Councillor E. E. New- 
ton, Menwtr of the CoujwU, and at Wyldes, by Mrs. Arthur Wii^on 29 

12th July. — Visit to Oxfoi-d University, leaving Paddington at 9.50 a.ra., 
and arriving at Oxford at 11.8 a.m. Under the guidance of Coun- 
cillor Edwin English, of the Oxford Borough Council, the following 
Colleges were inspected : Worcester, St. John's, Trinity, Chrieit 
Church, Merton, Magdalene, and New. The Cathedral, Municipal 
Buildings, and St. Mary's Church were also visited 39 

23rd August. — Visit to Swakelcys, near Uxbridge, by invitation of 
Arthur N. Gilbey, Esq., leaving Paddington at 2.30 p.m. and arriv- 
ing at Uxbridge at 3. 10 p.m., then bv brakes to Swakeleys. A paper 
on the historv and associations of tne house was read by Henry B. 
Whkatley, Ksq., Vice-Prenident 42 

20tu September. — Outdoor Meeting, 3.15 p.m. Visit to Charterhouise, 
under the guidance of the Rev. Canon W. Haio- Brown, LL.D., 
Master of the Charterliouse 61 

29rH October.— Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield Houec, 8.15 p.m. Paper 
by Dr. Richard Garnktt, C.B., Vice- President, entitled, *• Monu- 
ments in Churches considered as Records " 54 

26th November.— Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.30 u.m. Paper 
by Edward J. Chinnock, Esq., LL.D., M.A., eutitlea " What is 
known of Epictetus " 63 

8th December. — Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.15 p.m. (I) Elec- 
tion of Auditors ; (2) Lecture [by W. Palby Baildon, Esq., F.S.A., 
ifcmicro/tAcCottfici^, on «* The Star Chamber" 74 
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Balance Sbeet for tbc l?ear enbeb Slet December, 

1901. 



RECEIPTS. 
Dr. . £ B. d. 

To Balance from last year 66 17 11 

„ Subscriptions from 17 Members for tbe year ended 31st Decem- 
ber, 1900 (1 at 10/- ; 16 at 5/0 4 10 

„ Subscriptions (in varying sums) from 198 Members for the year 

ended 3l8t December, 1901 67 6 

,, Subscriptions from 6 Members for tbe year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1902 (4 at 5/- ; 1 at 7/6 ; 1 at £1 Is.) 2 8 6 

„ Sale of Tickets (Members' -friends) for Annual Meeting and 
Conversazione, 13tb March, 1901 

,, Sale of 5 copies Transactions 1898, 2 copies 1899 

„ Sale of Tickets for visit to Cambridge, 6th July, 1901 (including 
Kail Fares, Luncheon, and Dinner Tickets, &c. ) 

„ Sale of Guides to Cambridge 



EXPENDITURE. 
Cr, 
By Postage, Telegrams, and Commission on Postal Orders ... 

„ Printing and Stationery ... ,« 

„ Magazines 

,, Newspapers 

„ Hire of Rooms for Meetings 

, , Gratuities to Attendants at Meetings 

„ Expenses in connection with Meetings (Lecturer's Fees, Lantern 
Expenses, &c.) 

„ Expenses in connection with the Annual Meeting, 13th March, 
1901 (Refreshments, Gratuities, &c.) 

„ Expenses in connection with the Visit to Cambridge, 6th July, 
1901 (Railway Fares, Hotel Expenses, Gratuities, Copies of 
Guides, &c.) 

,, Expenses in connection with the Publication of the Transactions 
for 1899 (Printing and Binding, Commission on Sales, Delivery, 
&c.) 

„ Purchase and Binding of Books for the Society's Collection 

„ Bookcase for the Society's Books and Papers 

„ Minute and Account Books 

,, Sundries 

,, Balance in hand 
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CHARLES J. MUNICH, 

Hon Secretary arid Treasurer. 
8th February, 190.?. 



Audited and found correct, 
E. S. PAYNE. 
GEO. W. POTTER. 
l?th February, 1902. 



This Balance includes the amount payable for the Transactions for 1900, now 
in course of publication, 
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(Irandactione at tbe flDeetinge of 
tbe Society 

Fourth Annual Conversazione, 29th January, 1902. 




|HE Fourth Annual Conversazione of the 
Society was held in the Hampstead Town 
Hall, Haverstock Hill, on Wednesday 
evening, 29th January, 1902, at 8 p.m. A 
number of interesting prints, views, &c., and some anti- 
quarian objects were exhibited from the collections 
respectively of the Society, Mr. S. C. Mayle, Councillor 
E. E. Newton, Mr. H. Plowman, F.S.A., Mr. E. H. 
Evans, Mr. Wallis, and Mrs. Sherriff, and these were 
inspected with interest by the guests, who numbered 
over one hundred and twenty. 

The members and their friends on arrival were 
received by the President, Professor J. W. Hales, M.A., 
F.S.A., and Mr. Charles J. Munich (Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer), and a certain proportion of the evening was 
devoted to social intercourse. 

A capital programme of vocal ancl instrumental 
music was provided under the direction of Mr. Churchill 
Sibley (organist of St. Stephen s Church), in addition to 

13 B 
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whom amongst the artistes were Mr. Paul Stoeving, 
Mr. Albert Archdeacon, Mr. Henry Holyoake, Miss 
Percival Allen, and Mr. E. Compson Crump. 

At its conclusion, the President voiced the thanks 
of the audience to all those who had so ably contributed 
to the entertainment, and made special mention of the 
labours of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Charles J. Munich. 

Light refreshments were supplied during the even- 
ing, and the hall was very effectively decorated with 
flowers and plants. 
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Fourth Annual Meeting, 26th February, 1902. 




[N Tuesday Evening, 26th February, 1902, 
the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Society 
was held at the Stanfield House Lecture 
Hall. There was a good attendance pre-^ 
sided over by Professor J. W. Hales, M.A. F.S.A. 

The proceedings commenced with the reading of 
the Minutes by Mr. C. J. Munich, F.R.HistS., Hon. 
Secretary, and the Annual Report and Balance Sheet, 
printed copies of which were in the hands of those 
present, were taken as read. 

The President, in moving the adoption of the report 
and balance sheet, commented upon their satisfactory 
character. The past year, he pointed out, had been a 
most busy one, eleven meetings having been held, 
mostly dealing with Hampstead. They had to regret 
the loss of several of their Members by death, including 
Sir Walter Besant, whose death was not only a loss to 
Hampstead, but to the English-speaking world. New 
members had joined the Society, and there was every 
prospect of another successful year before it. 

Mr. John Hayns seconded the motion for the adop- 
tion of the report, and remarked that all must agree that 
it showed that the Society had done very good work 

15 B^ 
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indeed, in connection with which they must acknowledge 
the services rendered by their hon. secretary so ably and 
so well. 

The report and balance sheet were unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. James P. R. Lyell moved the re-election of 
Professor J. W. Hales as President of the Society, re- 
marking that they all knew how worthily he had occupied 
the chair since he succeeded Sir Walter Besant. He 
took a deep personal interest in the Society, and his 
letters of advice to the Council were invaluable. 

Dr. A. R. Cowell seconded the motion, which was 
supported by Mr. C. J. Munich and carried unanimously. 
Professor Hales, in returning thanks for his re-elec- 
tion, said he considered that in the establishment of this 
Society Hampstead had done exactly what it ought to 
have done with regard to local antiquities and local 
history. It had given him great pleasure during his 
term of office to be so well supported on all occasions by 
the honorary secretary. 

On the motion of Mr. Leonard James, seconded by 
Mr. A. N. Butt, the following vice-presidents were re- 
elected, and the names of Mr. H. B. Wheatley and Mr. 
A. Ridley Bax added to the list :— Mr. E. Bond, M.P., 
Rev. Brook Deedes, Mr. Talfourd Ely, Dr. Richard 
Garnett, C.B., Sir Henry Harben, the Earl of Mansfield, 
Sir Spencer Maryon- Wilson, Bart., Mr. C. E. Maurice, 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., Dr. George Danford Thomas. 

The President proposed the re-election of Mr. 
Charles J. Munich as honorary secretary and treasurer 
of the Society. No one, he said, could have worked 
with more enthusiasm and in a more self-denying way 
than Mr. Munich had. He had spared no effort and 
had worked night and day, he might say, in the interests 
of the Society. Personally he, as President, could not 
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wish for a more agreeable and assiduous colleague, and 
it would be a favour to the Society if he would under- 
take the burden of office once more. 

Mr. Councillor Payne seconded, and, as one of the 
auditors of the Society, referred in terms of praise to the 
admirable manner in which the accounts had been kept. 

In reply, after the resolution had been adopted with 
acclamation, Mr. Munich said that the work was a labour 
of love but meant incessant care and attention to details. 

Mr. J. Rogers moved the re-election of Messrs. 
Cecil Clarke, E. Compson Crump, Councillor E. H. 
Evans, J. P. R. Lyell, Sidney C. Mayle, Councillor 
Newton, H. Plowman, F.S.A,, and Dr. A. R. Cowell as 
members of the Council, with the addition of Mr. A. N. 
Butt and Mr, W. Paley Baildon, F.S.A. 

Mr. H. P. Godsel seconded, and this was adopted. 

The President then gave an address on ** Some 
local points of interest, especially the name Gospel Oak." 



In Cox's "Middlesex,*' published in the year 1700, itwtuj mentioned 
that Dugdale called the place "Hampstead Marshal," and it was described 
as a large and healthy village with mineral waters, resembling Tunbridge, 
though the company was not so good, and there was a great deal of 
gambling. There was a fine heath to ride on, " but the company is too 
much mixed, and there is little choice." 

Tliey might have interesting papers about St. John's Wood and 
Kilburn Priory. The Hon. Secretary assured him that an old brass, 
formerly belonging to the Priory, was still in existence. Then there was 
room for investigation as to many of the names, Temple Fortune and the 
" tump," the old name of a hill near by, the term being an old Celtic 
one, which seemed to indicate some prehistoric population. Then Tele- 
graph Hill was an interesting site, one of the first spots used for a sema- 
phore telegraph station. It was a i)ity that it could not be secured for 
the public. He should be very much surprised if some traces of old life 
could not be found there. As regards Parliament Hill, liis own theory 
was tliat it was once the meeting place of shire-motes, but an old 17th 
century antiquary suggested that the name was given to the meeting 
places of the Manor Courts. The alternative name of Traitor's Hill had 
not been explained yet, and there was a second hill of the same name in 
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the gnmiid? of the Baroness Burdett Coutts. Probably it was a comip* 
tion of some Celtic name. 

There were many traditions as to the origin of the name Gospel 
Oak, connecting it with various great preachers, but without the shadow 
of foundation. There was no question that it meant the tree under 
which passages from the Gospel were read on the occasion of the old cere- 
mony of beating the boundaries. He found that in the parish map, and 
also in the Ordnance Survey 25 inch map, the boundary of Hampstead 
on the east side suddenly became very zig-zag near the Southampton 
Road, and he found from Park's History that this was where the oak was 
])laccd. He should therefbre imagine that the site of the oak was pro- 
bably on the middle of the present bridge over the Midland Railway in 
Southampton Rood. The tree gave its name to all the fields. There was 
little doubt tliat the name " Our Lady's Oak," was given to this tree 
during the Middle Ages, and in a proclamation referring to the preser- 
vation of game made by Henry the Eighth, Hampstead, Highgate, and 
" Our Lacly of the Oak " were specially mentioned. Many references to 
these old trees were made in Anglo-Saxon charters, in which the trees 
were named after the old goils. 



Mr. C. J. Munich expressed regret that the only relic 
of Kilburn Priory remaining was a small brass in St 
Mary's, Priory Road. 

Mr. A. N. Butt moved a vote of thanks to Professor 
Hales for his address. He suggested that a serious 
bibliography of Hampstead might be got up by the 
Society. 

Mr. G. W. Potter seconded and pointed out that 
there were marks resembling ancient entrenchments on 
Telegraph Hill. 

Mr. G. Dolman said that an old tree known as the 
Gospel tree, under which Irving used to preach, was in 
the grounds of Tudor House. 

Mr. Peter Hastie supported the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The President having briefly responded, the pro- 
ceedings closed. 
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Ordinary Meeting, 26th March, 1902. 




N Ordinary Meeting of the Society was held 
on Wednesday evening, the 26th March, 
1902, at Stanfield House, when Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A., Vice-President, occupied 
the chair. 

After reading the minutes of the previous meeting, 
the Hon. Secretary asked permission to move a resolu- 
tion not on the agenda. Leave having been granted by 
the members, Mr. C. J. Munich moved as follows : — 

" That this meeting of the Hampstead Antiquarian and Historical 
Society has heard with deep regret of the loss sustained by the Society 
through the death of Sir Richard Temple, one of its esteemed Vice- 
Presidents, and begs to tender its sincere sympathy and condolence to 
Lady Temple and family in their sad bereavement." 

In Sir Richard Temple, he said, they had had a 
Member who had taken a keen interest in the Society, 
and that very night had been fixed upon for him to read 
a paper to the Members. 

• Councillor E. E. Newton seconded the motion, re- 
marking that Sir Richard was always willing to do every- 
thing in his power to further the interests of the Society. 

The resolution was supported by the Chairman, 
Mr. Talfourd Ely, and Mr. A. N. Butt, and carried 
unanimously. 
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Mr, R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A., then exhibited a 
number of lantern photographs of ancient buildings and 
other objects of archaeological interest taken in Ireland 
and Sussex. 

Mr. Rice visited Ireland in 1900 with the members of the Archaao- 
logical Institute, and his photographs were exceeilingly interesting. They 
included several well-known 8i)ecimens of ancient crosses and the cele- 
brated round towers, also ruined castles and abbeys ; among the latter 
were the ruins of Mellifont and Muckross. Some interesting groups of 
the members of tne Archaeological Institute were shown by Mr. Rice, 
including an excellent photograph of Sir Henry Howarth, president of 
the institute. Mr. Rice did not confine himself entirely to photographing 
antiquities, but took several admirable views of the picturesque scenery 
he passed through. The second part of the series consisted of interesting 
churches, tombs, and old houses in Sussex. Some really beautiful photo- 
graplis of these antiquities were exhibited, amongst others the churches 
of Steyning, Didling, Southwick, Pulborough, and Rye. Mr. Rice 
evidently loses no opportunity of photographing the picturesque and 
quaint buildings which are so fast disappearing, and some interesting old 
houses and cottages were thrown on the screen. Two views of Chichester 
Cathedral were shown — one of the interior and one of the exterior from 
the deanery garden — and also an exquisite bit of work in the triforium of 
the cathedral. The famous market cross at Chichester, built at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, was the subject of three slides. 



Mr. E. Almack proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Rice for his interesting and chatty description of the 
beautiful photographs exhibited. 

Mr. W. Paley Baildon seconded, and the resolution 
was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Rice in responding thanked the Chairman for 
presiding, and added a word of appreciation of the skilful 
way in which Mr. J. Walter Down had manipulated the 
lantern. 
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Ordinary Meeting, 30T11 April, 1902. 



|N Wednesday evening, 30th April, 1902, an 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society was held 
at the Stanfield House Lecture Room, under 
the presidency of Professor J. W. Hales, M. A., 
F.S.A., when a paper was read by Mr. Councillor F. E. 
Thompson, M.A., on ** Life in England during the reign 
of Elizabeth." 

In opening the proceedings the President referred 
once more to the loss Hampstead had sustained in the 
death of Sir Richard Temple. But for death he would 
have been addressing them that night on Hampstead 
notables. Happily, they were able to supply Sir Richard s 
place by a distinguished scholar. It said much as to the 
hospitality of Hampstead that it had secured the services 
of such distinguished scholars as Mr. Thompson and Mr. 
Mullins on the Borough Council, after a very short resi- 
dence here. Mr. Thompson had always taken a most 
intelligent interest in the history of London. 

Councillor Thompson said he should not speak of great events, but 
of the kmd of lives lived by their forefathers and foremothers of three 
hundred years ago. The period was an extraordinary one of new life, 
due to the discovery of printing, the renaissance of thought in all its 
forms, and the opening up of a New World to the west. The West and 
South were the most important parts of the kingdom, but East Anglia 
was becoming highly important, and the poverty and dulness of the 
North was disappearing. Commerce was growing in importance, London 
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becoming the mart and chief port of Europe. Agriculture haii Ijeen 
vastly improved, and new capital introduced. Consequently there was a 
vastly increased demand for labour. The attempt to deal with beggary 
by means of the Poor Law was one of the greatest glories of Queeu 
Elizabeth's reign. Luxury and comfort also increased exceedingly. 
Travelling was not very comfortable, roads were bad, vehicles few, and 
besides beggars there was the danger of Sir John Falstaff and his pais. 
Consequently none went unarmed. There were market authorities to see 
that the food wate good and of full weight — though they did not do the 
work 80 well as the Borough Councils did to-day. Love of finery and 
fashion became marked in both sexes. English inns were reputed the 
best in Europe. In London there was but one bridge, London Bridge, 
and it stood within its old embattled gates. Holb<9)*n was a pleasure 
resoit, Islington, Clerkenwell, and Charing were country villages, and 
how beautiful must Hampstead have been then when in the midst of the 
open country. In London the important goods were not shown in the 
shop wmdow, but in the rooms above, and the Venetian Ambassador 
said that there were more silversmiths' shops in one London street lead- 
ing to St. Paurs, than in all Milan, Rome, Venice, and Florence. There 
was a great choice of amusement, and grave questions were arising con- 
cerning the pleasures provided on Sundays, which included football, bidl- 
baiting, cocking, hawking, hunting, plays, May games, drinking and 
dancing. No wonder there were early Puritans who demanded reforms, 
and that when these were refused they became soured. With a tribute 
to Queen Elizabeth's statesmanship and the reading of a fancy sketch, 
describing the visit of a country cousin to his kinsman in his new home 
near Gray's Inn, who showed him the sights of London, winding up with 
a visit to the play-house, where was enacted The Tragedie of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmarke, the lecturer, after quoting the contemporary eulogy 
of Shakespeare by his fellow-player Leonard Digges, ended with the 
greeting of the Elizabethan epilogue, '* Farewell, sweet masters and mis- 
tresses, God be with you all."* 

Mr. Councillor Newton pointed out that on Eliza- 
bethan maps Hampstead was marked as a beacon site, 
and the beacon staff, on the site of the present flagstaff, 
was marked in a map of 1680. 

Mr. Councillor W. E. Mullins, L.C.C., moved a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Thompson, and pointed out that 
there was a vast amount of baseness and corruption in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign. 

Professor Talfourd Ely seconded, and said that he 
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remembered a very curious old house on Rosslyn Hill 
called " Queen Elizabeth s Chicken House." Probably 
it was not this, but still it was an interesting old building. 

The President said that there were several mentions 
of Hampstead in Queen Elizabeth s reign in ** Gerard s 
Botany Book." 

The vote of thanks was carried unanimously, Mr. 
Thompson suitably responding. 

After announcements as to future arrangements by 
Mr. C. J. Munich, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Councillor 
Thompson moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

Dr. Chinnock seconded, and this was agreed to, 
bringing the proceedings to a close. 
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Ordinary Meeting, 28T11 May, 1902. 




gN Ordinary Meeting of the Society was held 
on Wednesday evening, 28th May, 1902, in 
!1 J the Lecture Hall, Stanfield House, Hamp- 
Stead. Mr. Arthur N. Butt, F.R.HistS., 
occupied the Chair. 

Mr. F. Herbert Mansford, in the course of an illus- 
trated lecture, gave an interesting account of the three 
Tuscan cities — Pisa, Siena, and Lucca. The views (shown 
by Mr. J. Walter Down) were excellent, and included most 
of the celebrated buildings and other places of note in 
each city. 



Mr. Mansford, alluding to tlie individuality of the cities of Italy, 
pointed out that the contrast between Pisa and Siena was unusually 
marked, on account of the difference of their sites and physical surround- 
ings, one being on the marshy banks of the Amo, and the other on the 
dusty summit of an extinct volcano. Although Pisa was no longer a 
port, its streets led mainly to the river ; while in Siena the chief thorough- 
fares followed the windings of the ridges like the contour lines of a map. 
Pisa's Augustan age was in the eleventh century, and her chief buildings 
are of a Romanesque type ; but Siena flourished later, and her edifices 
are mainly of a Gothic character. 

Lucca. 

Few cities can be more pleasantly hemmed in than Lucca, for its 
wide and lofty ramparts are edged with chestnuts and poplars, and its 
spreading bastions have been converted into shady thickets, whence one 
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can gaze upon the ennlit plain and olive clad mountains l)eyond. As 
seen from the meadows, the lofty campanili of its churches rear them- 
selves ahove the trees, and the red roofs of the houses are visible between 
the trunks. Having passed through one of the four gated tunnels which 
penetrate the ramparts, we find streets narrower but livelier than those 
of Pisa, houses almost always painted yellow, and with the ground-floor 
windows barred. Closely as these houses are built, there is yet some- 
times a large walled-in garden, with openings treated architecturally as 
unglazed windows through which one obtains glimpses of rod and while 
camelias, and other flowering plants. Sometimes the tops of these walls 
are corbelled out sufficiently to carry a balustrade with a terrace walk 
behind, or rows of shrubs in boxes. The city is separated from the 
river Serchio by a quarter of a mile of meadow, but in the Via del Fosso, 
which marks the once eastern limit of the city, is a watercourse spanned 
by numerous charming bridges, and interrupted by water-wheels, sluices 
and fountains. On the one side are tall houses and an old city gate, oi\^ 
the other, for a considerable distance, one of the largest of the private 
gardens, with iron grilled openings at intervals ; at the end the grassy 
bank of the rampart, the light foliage of the chestnut, and the ever varying 
purple of the hills. A strange feature of the streets is the house well, 
often carried up to the second story, giving the appearance of a window- 
less tower. The inhabitants are thus enabled to obtain water without 
descending from their flats, but in the Middle Ages one fears these may 
have proved convenient "oubliettes"for murderers who did not drink water 
Some old Lucchese families still hide themselves in provincial pride be- 
hind these yellow walls amidst departed glories of silk and paintings, and 
sedan chairs. 

" Lucca rindustriosa " dates back to Etruscan times, and the ruins 
of an amphitheatre attest its Roman magnificence ; but the introduction 
of the silk industry from Sicily in the fourteenth century most contri- 
buted to 'the growth of the city, and as recently as 1844 a quarter of its 
inhabitants were engaged in the manufacture of silk. The present 
population is about 20,000, although whether this includes the long and 
dreary suburb between the Porta S. Maria and the river I know 
not. The plain outside the city belongs to many owners, and is culti- 
vated like a garden. The women labour much in the fields, for their 
husbMids migrate temporarily to obtain work elsewhere. 

Quiet and happy the people look at their labours, bright and happy 
on those frequent festas which take the place of our more prolonged but 
rarer holidays. Very charming must residence have been here nearly a 
hundred years ago, when Napoleon's sister Elisa was the reigning and 
residential duchess, when doubtless her little court was the centre of in- 
tellect and beauty, for she was an enlightened woman and made roads 
and administered laws equally well. Tridy she destroyed the great 
marble church of the Madonna because it was too near her palace win- 
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dows, but she had pulled down the rathedral at Massa for a like reason. 
There are still fifty churches in Lucca, and a fine open space in the centre 
of a closely built city is a perpetual source of enjoyment, especially in a 
mild climate, where seats below well-trimmed trees are not dangerous 
allurements, unless the heart be susceptible. 

Lucca possesses three churches of considerable size and importance— 
the Cathedral in the South, S. Michele in the centre, and S. Frediano, 
in the north of the city. 

The Cathedral of S. Martino is cruciform on plan, and of a more 
compact and balanced form than is often the case with Italian churches, 
although its position in the comer of a piazza is casual in the extreme. 
Ihe west front is ornamented with small arcades one above the other, 
Pisan fashion, and includes a porch or atrium of great beauty of detail. 
The columns are sculptured with animal and vegetable devices, the walls 
carved with panels illustrative of the life of S. Martin, or inlaid with 
geometrical panels of marble mosaic. Over the three doorways are bas- 
reliefs— one, the Taking down from the Cross, by Nicolo da Pisa, is re- 
produced at South Kensington. On the wall is a medallion portrait of 
Pietro di Avenza, a youthful work of Matteo Civitali, the promise of 
what is to come. Within is a spacious and lofty vaulted church, but, 
at first glance, no indication of those spreading transepts wliich give the 
building such width when viewed from the court of the archiepiscopal 
palace. As at Pisa, the arcade and triforium are carried continuously 
forward to the apse, severing the transept as by a screen, but more, the 
transepts are themselves each divided into two parts longitudinally by a 
similar vault-reaching screen built north and south. The triforium itself 
is of fourteenth century date, and of a rare, if not unique, type in Italy, 
consisting of tracery upon slender shafts within a semi-circular arch. This 
may sound similar to triforia in northern Gothic churches, but the' treat- 
ment is in reality so different. 

The low marble screen enclosing the choir is a consummate work of 
Lucca's great artist, Matieo Civitali ; panels of rare porphyry, marble 
and serpentine are let into a wall of white marble, exquisitely sculptured 
with sharply-cut enriched moulding?, gracefully arabesqued pilasters, and 
healthy innocent cherub heads. We see this fifteenth century artist's 
work again in the pulpit, and in some of the monuments and imagery of 
the private chapels. His original work is only to be seen in Lucca, 
Gtenoa, and Kensington ; but he can be studied by photograph and cast 
the world round. 

In the north transept is the tomb of Ilaria, by Jacopo della Quercia, 
praised by Ruskin as the " exact and right mean between the rigidity 
and rudeness of the earlier monumental efiigies and the morbid imita- 
tions of life, sleep, and death, of which the fashion has taken place in 
modern times.'* 

The other treasures of the Cathedral are duly noted and described 
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by Badieker, Hare, and Murray. There are still many pictures and 
sculptures, although the Museum of the Palace has robbed the church 
of some of its exquisite intarsia stalls and other ornaments, and for a 
811 : all fee the custode will expatiate on the sacrilegious borrowings of 
what Mr. Hare liked to call the " Sardinian *' Government. 

At the church of S. Michele we again find a west front of small 
columns and arches interspersed with lions, wolves, foxes and deer ; it is 
an earlier work of Giudetti, who designed the facade of the cathedral. 
At the summit is a colossal statue of S. Michael, witli wide outstretch- 
ing wings of bronze, with tlie plates arranged louvre wise, to permit the 
passage of the wind. Perhaps the chief attraction within is an altar- 
piece by Filippino Lippi, and, to Englishmen, the fragments of the tomb 
of Silvestro Gigli, Bishop of Worcester, who in 1501 restored this church 
of his native city. 

Passing still northwards we may see the ancient red brick palaces of 
the Guinigi family, stately, gloomy, lofty, strong, typical of the mediaeval 
aristocratic life not only in Lucca, but throughout Tuscany. We may 
pass through the Roman amphitheatre, now the public market, the arena 
being given over to fruit and vegetables, although butchery still shelters 
in the arcades. We thus reach the small Piazza S. Frediano, and our 
last important church. 

S. Frediano was the son of an Irish king, who, wandering in Italy 
in the sixth century, was elected as bishop by the people of Lucca. 
This church was built to his memory a century later by a Lombard king, 
who helped himself freely to the Roman columns of the neighbourhood, 
and to the masonry of the amphitheatre,. for this had ceased to be resorted 
to under the severer moral discipline of the transalpine conquerors. Five 
hundred years later the walls of the city were extended, and, in order to 
obtain an imposing facade towards the public street, the apse was de- 
molished and re-erected at the other end of the church. The many- 
storied campanile, with its serrated battlements, may have been pre- 
viously built as a detached tower, but has been joined to the church by 
the addition of two bays to the length of it. The tower stands now 
flanking what, if properly orientated, would bo the east end of the north 
aisle, an unusual position, but what would be the south-west angle and 
perfectly nonnal place before the high altar was removed with the apse. 
The imperial eagle surmounting the gable end is a reminder of the 
Duchess Elisa. 

Within the church is very spacious, covering as it does an area about 
equal to that of St. Saviour's, South wark. It carries with it a strong 
reminiscence of the Roman basilica, with its classic columns bearing 
walls unbroken by many architectural features, and its low open 
timber roof. 

Perhaps the most human interest of the place centres in the tomb 
of S. Zita, a saint whose body was to be exposed a few days after my 
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departure. Santa Zita* was for forty-eight years a faithful and much- 
tried domestic servant. P^or centuries the heroine of the populace of 
Lucca, she is more potent as a mummied corpse than ever in life, judging 
by Hare's reference to armed soldiers as necessary to prevent a crush at 
her festa. 

Also in this church is the tomb of an English king and saint — 
Richard, who early in the eighth century died here on his way to the 
Holy Land. He is described as ** king " upon his tomb, but there seems 
to >)e doubt as to his exact rank. I^erhaps in those days all Englishmen 
in Italy were regarded as kings, even as in Byronic times they were 
styled "Milord." 

In the chapels we find paintings by Francia, reliefs by Jacojx) dolla 
Querela, a glazed terra cotta altar-piece of the della Robbia school, and a 
font by Civitali. This last artist is always to be borne in mind in Lucx^. 
We may visit the house where he lived, the church (S. Christoforo), 
where he was buried, his portrait is in the palace museum, together with 
some of his coloured wood-carvings ; a statue of him has been erected, 
and his pulpits, fonts and toml>s adorn most of the churches. 

Mr. Mansford concluded his lecture with an interest- 
ing account of a day s excursion on foot in the valley of 
the Serchio. 

The Chairman then proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Mansford for his lecture, which was seconded by Mr. 
Charles J. Munich (Hon. Secretary), and supported by 
Captain Ellis and carried. 

A similar compliment to the Chairman closed the 
proceedings. 
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Outdoor Meeting, 14TH June, 1902. 



[N Saturday afternoon, 14th June, 1902, the 
Society held its first Outdoor Meeting of the 
session, which consisted of visits to Weather- 
all House, Well Walk, once the old Long 
Room, and to Wyldes, North End. Notwithstanding 
the inclement weather there was a good attendance. 

The visitors were received at the first-mentioned 
residence by Mrs. Rooth, the owner and occupier, and 
her two daughters, Miss Rooth and Mrs. Hay ward. 
Previous to the company being shown over this interest- 
ing building they assembled in the dining-room, where, 
by request, Mr. Councillor E. E. Newton (member of 
the Council), read the following paper on ** The Long 
Room." 

The Hampstkad Long Room. 

Well Walk is, of all thoroughfares in our borough, perhaps the 
most celebrated, containing as it did the Wells, with all the adjuncts of 
gaiety appertaining thereto, the Assembly Room, Pump Room, Raflfling 
Shops, Bowling Green, and Long Room ; but it is with the last-mentioned 
building I propose to deal now. One of the best accounts of it is by 
Mr. F. E. Baines, C.B., who, in the " Records of Hampstead," says : — 
" At the entrance of Well Walk from Gay ton Road, on the left-hand 
side, next door to Burgh House and recessed a little from the road, 
stands Weatherall House. It is a long, low, red-brick building of one 
story, dating perhaps from the end of the seventeenth century. It was 
formerly the * Long Room.' Without, it is an attractive edifice ; within, 
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a treasure-house of antique and beautiful objects. Here came Dr, John- 
son's wife, from * country air and nice living * at Frognal, and here per- 
haps came the ponderous and gifted man himself ; his heart glowing with 
the gracious words which comforted poor distraught Angelica Kauffmann 
before the perruquier's shop in Middle Temple Liane. Here came Frances 
Bumey in her own proper person, or as Evelina. To the Long Room, 
about 1760, came Mark Akenside, during his two or three years' residence 
at North End ; and it was here that Pope saw and spent the day with 
Arbuthnot in 1734 ; the good doctor suffering from asthma and dropsy, 
but cheered by the liveliness of Well Walk and the fine air of the Heath. 
The pride of the avenue must have been the Long Room- 
Elegant assemblies on the ground floor, and cardtables with eager players 
in the room above, made life at the Hampstead Wells as gay and amusing 

as at the wells of Tunbridge or the spas of Bath To-morrow, if 

all that taste and expenditure have accomplished were thrown to the 
winds, the Weatherall House of to-day might revert to the Long Room 
of a hundred and fifty years ago ; so readily can the original plan of the 
building be traced. As it is, the house is a fine example of a seventeenth 
century public edifice converted into a charming, even a stately, private 
residence. First, the Long Room itself, seventy -five feet in length and 
thirty feet in width, is now made into a dining-room, hall, morning room 
and annexe fronting the road ; and into drawing-room, inner hall, and 
domestic offices, facing the garden. All these rooms are panelled, all are 
traversed by mighty beams of oak cased in moulded timber. Coming to 
the house in 1876, Mr. Rooth made many other changes, altering a stair- 
case here, and lengthening a room there ; but still preserving with an 
admirable judgment all the salient features of the building as he found 
it" 

Among others, too, came Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet^ who, in 
his "Table Talk," says that in his youth, circa 1780, the Hampstead 
Assemblies were frequented by " a great deal of good company," and 
that he himself danced four or five minuets there in one evening. 

The celebrated Mrs. Piozzi also, must have been very familiar with 
this building and all its concourse of fashion, for in a letter addressed to 
the Rev. Samuel Lysons, the antiquary and topographer, then residing at 
East Sheen, dated Venice, 30th April, 1785, she commences by saying, 
" you are very lazy indeed, dear Mr. Lysons, to take a short bit'of paper, 
and write to a friend a thousand miles off, as if it was a letter sent by 
the Hampstead Hurry to fetch a turbot up the hill for a dinner at the 
Long Room." The "Hampstead Hurry *' was, I believe, a satirical name 
a hundred years ago for the Hampstead Coach. Its successor, the Hamp- 
stead 'Bus, I have more than once heard called the "Hampstead Crawler." 

Park, in his "History of Hampstead," says the gentry used formerly 
to meet here every Monday, to play at cards, and that they had likewise 
an Assembly beginning at Whitsuntide and ending in October, The 
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meetings were once a fortnight at the beginning and latter end of the 
season, and every week in the middle. The ball-room was seventy-five 
feet long and thirty-three feet broad, and adorned in a very elegant man- 
ner. A guinea subscription admitted a gentleman and two ladies into 
the ball-ioom every other Monday. To non-subscribers admittance was 
half-a-crown each night. The master of the ceremonies had an annual 
benefit, when the tickets were five shillings each. On this occasion a 
concert usually commenced the evening. Park also states that " The 
Long Room is now converted into a private house, the residence of 
Charles Cooper, Esq." This was written in 1813, or probably a little 
earlier. The conversion could not have taken place long, as I shall 
prove later. "Goldthom Hill," who, I have discovered, is Mrs. Caroline 
A. White, the venerable authoress of "Sweet Ilampstead," just published, 
writing in " Sharpens London Magazine," about 1860, on "Ilanipstead and 
the Heath," says that the Long Room was then the residence of " Mr. 
Corderoy, the banker," and it was then also known as Weatherall House. 
In this connection it may be interesting to state what Mr. C. J. Coates, a 
very old inhabitant, says on this point. In the " Records " he writes, 
" The house now occupied by Mr. Rooth was many years ago the residence 
of Mr. Baxendale, and at a later date it was occupied by Mr. John Cor- 
deroy, and afterwards by Mr. Thonias Cooper." 

I have an advertisement from the Morniiuj Post, of N'ov. 20th, 
1779, which proves that the Assemblies were held sometimes later in 
the season than Park mentions. Here it is : — 

Long Room, Hampstbad. 

The Subscribers and their friends are requested to take notice, that 
there will be an Assembly on Monday next, the 22nd inst., 
which will be the last this season. R. Simmonds. 

This Mr. Simmons was the M.C. and proprietor, and we are told in the 
autobiography of Joseph Brasbridge, that "The house which has tlie 
Long Room annexed to it, was then a tavern, with ganlens for tea drink- 
ing, and was kept by Mr. Symmonds, who by his obliging attentions to 
his guests acquired a competency, with which he retired to Brighton. 
His great foible was vanity, and his friends gave him the title of Baron 
Hampstead, Viscount Negiis, Earl of Bread and Butter." I should like 
to learn fuller particulars of this tavern, which must not be confounded 
with the " Wells Tavern " opposite, formerly called " The Green Man," 
that is, of course, if Brasbridge is correct in his statement that the tavern 
adjoined the Long Room ; but persons are apt to ramble in reminiscences, 
and allow their memories to play them tricks, the garrulous old goldsmith 
• not excepted. 

In " A Tour Thro' the Whole Island of Great Britain, by * Gentle- 
man," commenced by Daniel Defoe, and coYitinued afterwards by Samuel 
Richardson, first published in 1730, it is said; — "Besides the Long Room 
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at Hampstead, in which the Company meet publicly on a Monday Evening 
to play at Cards, etc., the Master of that built an Assembly-room 60 Feet 
long, and 30 wide, elegantly decorated. Every one who does not sub- 
cribe pays half a Crown for admittance. Every gentleman who subscribes 
a Guinea for the Season has a Ticket for himself and for two Ladies. 
Gentlemen and Ladies, who lodge in the Town, are entertained every Sun- 
day for 6d. each, with Tea and Coffee, but with no other Amusements, but 
what they find out for one another, and from one another." In another edi- 
tion is stated : — ^^Hamimtead is risen from a little Village, almost to aCity. . . 
Besides the long room a new assembly room has been built by Mr. Vipand 
in 1735. 28. 6d. admits a gent and two ladies, 6d. each Sunday nights, 
tea and coffee only." Another edition, the fourth, dated 1748, also states 
that a new assembly room was built by Mr. Vipand in 1735, and as this 
was published *• With very great Additions, Improvements, and Correc- 
tions," we may take the information as being trustworthy. The assembly 
room here mentioned is doubtless the building adjoining, called Lested 
Lodge, and does not refer to the Pump Room, part of the site of which 
is now the entrance to Gainsborough Gardens. 

In my researches I have discovered that the Long Koom was, pre- 
vious to its being converted into a private dwelling, used for other pur- 
poses besides dancing, concerts, and card-playing. By the way, I wonder 
if this building is the one referred to by Whitelocke Bulstrode, Esq., 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions, in his " Charge " to the Grand Jury 
of the County of Middlesex, sitting at Westminster Hall on the ninth 
and following days of October, 1718, He is speaking of the evils of 
gaming and gaming houses, and says : — 

These are of two Soiis : The one helps to undo ordinary men^ such 
as Day-LabourerSy Apprentices, Servants and Handy-Craft Tradesmen : 
The other to undo Gentlemen of Quality and Fortune ; not to mention 
Noblemen. 

The first are such Alehouses that have Shovel-hoard Tables, Nine- 
pins, and Bowling-Alleys belonging to them. Here the People I first men- 
tioned come at Night, »pmd and lose thai Afoney at one Sitting, which 
would keep their Families the Week following. 

When their Wives or Children come to call the Husband or Parent 
Home, they deny them, and use them scuiinly. 

Here they get a vicious Habit of Gaming and Sotting, Lewdness, ami 
Swearing, and by Degi'ees, give themselves up to all Manner of Wiclced- 
ness ; and neglecting their Woi'k, leave their Wives and Children a Bur- 
then to tJie Parish 

He proceeds : — 

The other sort of Gaming-Houses help to undo Persons of the first 
Quality, and Young Gentlemen of Estates. 

We sent to enquire lately about the Gaming-Room at Hampstead, 
and we had an Account brought us. That just before our Messenger came, 
there was a Young Gentleman lost Sixty Guineas to a Sharper of this 
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Town ; who went oflf as soon as he had got his Prey : It seems it was the 
Young Gentleman* s ALL ; which put him upon such a Frenzy, that he 
threw his Hat one Way his Peruque another ; said, He was rvMd and 
undone in Body, Soul, and Estate hy Oaming ; and having one Guinea 
left threw that away also, and fell into a Fit of Cursing and Swearing, 
and Blaspheming the Name of God : Which, I believe, are the common 
Effects of losing Gamesters, 

We had an Account thai the Shops and Tables for Gaming there, had 
been the Ruin of a great many Young Gentlemen. Were not Men un- 
done by Gaming, yet if the Losers generally curse and blaspheme the 
Name of God ; this, this only, is a sufficient Motive to a worthy Man, to 
set his Face against these Gaming Houses and present them. 

All this may or may not have taken place at the Long Room. I 
have quoted verbatim et literatim from the " Charge," and have done so 
because I have never seen it referred to anywhere before. Whatever 
may be thought by present inhabitants of the gaming at Hampstead in 
those days, it is a little consoling to find that our neighbours were far 
worse, for Whitelocke Bulstrode goes on to state that " in or near Mary- 
bone, there are Persons of Quality that set a Thousand Pounds upon a 
Throw," 

Dr. John Soame wrote, in 1734, an interesting account of the 
Hampstead Wells, now very scarce and seldom met with, and in a des- 
cription of Hampstead in that work, says that the Apothecaries Company, 
seldom miss coming to Hampstead every year, where they hold their 
herbarizing feast after having explored the heath, collecting botanical 
specimens; and I have an advertisement of 12th July, 1764, corrobo- 
rating this statement, which reads, " This day the Apothecaries held their 
general herbalizing feast at the Long Room at Hampstead.'' Park records 
the fact that they still came in his time, 1818. 

This building was also used as an auction room. 

" The Gazetteer" of 29th April, 1769, contains an advertisement 
to the following effect : — 

A Freehold Estate. 

To be sold by Public Auction, 

By Samuel Clarke, 

In about Three Weeks, at the Long Room, Hampstead, 

CoNSiSTiNO of a genteel and convenient House, barn, stables, offices and 
garden, with two large fields, one of which is lett at 201. arid the whole 
is estimated at about 701. per annum, being pleasantly situated at West 
End, near Hampstead, Middlesex. 

The time of sale, with particulars and conditions of sale, illustrated, 
win be timely dispersed by S. Clarke surveyor and sworn broker. No, 
104, Cheapside. 

What would one not give for a copy of this illustrated catalogue 1 
In 1775 an Act was passed "for Lighting the Streets, Lanes, 
Roads, and PubUc Passages within the Town of Hampstead, . . . and 
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for establishing a Nightly Watch therein, and a Patrole between the 
said Town and London" Commissioners were appointed from among 
the best and most prominent residents to carry out the said Act, and, 
according to the books recording their transactions, now fortunately 
preserved at the Town Hall, it appears that they were in the habit of 
meeting at the Long Room to transact their business. 

The Long Room was also used as a Court House. I have an old 
Rate summons which commences : — 

Middlesex. To Mons. De Blaire 

in the ParUh of Saint John Hampstead, in the Ckmniy of 
Middlesex. 

By Virtue of a Warrant under the Hands and Seals of 
Two of His Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the said 
County, dated the fifth Day of November Inst, you are 
hereby summoned personally to be and appear before the said 
Justices, at the Long Room in the said Parish of SairU John 
HampnteaJ, on Friday next, at Eleven of the Clock in the 
forenoon, then and there to shew Cause why the Sum of One 
Pound and fifteen shillings duly rated and assessed upon you 
. . . should not be levied by Distress and Sale of your 
Goods, &c. 

This document is dated 6th November, 1799, and signed "Samuel 
Muddock, Collector,** and is endorsed on the back " Gone away," so I 
expect the distinguished foreigner, or his heirs, still owe the money. 
Mr. Samuel Muddock was an Overseer, too, and quite a parish worthy. 
He now rests peacefully in the old churchyard. 

The following newspaper extract, dated 13th October, 1801, is of a 
totally different character : — 

Thb Lotal Hajcpstbad Association 
Assembled yesterday on their ground on the Heath, for the purpose of 
firing at a target for two Silver Cups, the first as a present from their 
* Commandant, Major Josiah Botdbll, the second as a gift of his worthy 
Lady. After a contest, in which there was much dexterity displayed, 
Mr. Massim gained the first prize, and Mr. Roberts the second. Major 
BoYDBLL then presented the Rewards of Merit with Speeches appropriate 
for the laudable occasion. 

About six o'clock the Corps and Visitors, amounting to nearly 200 
sat down to an excellent dinner in the Long Room. Major Botdbll, 
who presided, was supported on the right by Lord Alvanlbt and the 
Solicitor Gbkbral, and on the left by the Attornbt Gbnbral, Major 
Godsal, &c., &c.** 

Then follows an account of the toasts, songs, &c., which I need not 
repeat, except to say that the gallant Meg or during the course of his 
speech in this very room, said he rejoiced in the peace which had then 
just been concluded with Franco. He stated that " however well he 
wished that Peace, he embraced the opportunity of declaring that he 
would not relax in his vigilance and activity for the general good," And 
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now, just a century later, I am sure we all re-echo Josiah Boydell's sen- 
timents at the happy tennination of our latest and most memorable 
campaign. 

Some few persons, during the Board School site controversy, having 
doubted that Weatherall House was really the original old Long Room, I have 
taken some pains to look up the rate-books on the subject. A hundred 
years ago these were not kept as they are now. No names of houses are 
given, or numbers either (if any, however, existed then), and one has to 
work on names of persons only. The earliest rate-book I could find was 
one of 1774, in which, under "The Wells and Thereabout," I found the 
name of Robert Simmonds, who, as the advertisement I quoted stated, 
was the then proprietor of the Long Room. He was continuously rated 
imtil 178L Jonas Fox comes next, in 1782, until June 1794. It was 
unoccupied for a few months at the latter end of that year, when one 
Neate comes into residence from 1795 to 1799. This Neate was the 
waiter to the Hampstead Dinner Club, a celebrated society which was 
founded in 1784, and included in its membership the Lord Chancellor, 
the Master of the Rolls, Spencer Perceval (afterwards Prime Minister), 
and other celebrated Hampsteadians. The Club was noted for its veni- 
son dinners, which were held at the Long Room and other places in the 
parish. Neate died about 1799, and the Club raised a subscription to 
enable his widow to carry on the business. I suppose she was not very 
successful as she is rated as "Widow Neate," for only one year, 1800. 
One Heathcock was the next occupier from 1801 to 1802. In 1803 it 
was again empty, when Charles Cooper succeeded, in 1804, and remained 
tenant for twenty years. This is the gentleman mentioned by Park as 
being, in his day, the occupier of it as a private residence, so that one 
now has indisputable proof of succession. In 1825 " R. D. Squire, late 
Cooper," appears, and continues to be rated until 1830, or longer, as I 
could not then find succeeding rate-books, nor did I require them, being 
quite satisfied to connect up to Park's time. 

It will thus be seen that the Long Room was the Town Hall of the 
Hampstead of a hundred years ago for nearly a century, the Pump Room 
adjoining the Wells, on the opposite side of the way, having been con- 
verted into a chapel in 1725, and remaining so, under varying circum- 
stances, until the Hampstead Volunteers took it over in 1860-2, they in 
turn occupying it until the Wells and Campden Trustees, desiring the 
site for letting for building purposes, demolished it in 1882. 

Part of the site is now covered by a fine house called " Wellside," 
occupied by Dr. Abbott, and an inscribed stone recording the fact tliat 
here was once the old Pump Room has been placed on the front. The 
remaining portion of the site is the entrance to Gainsborough Gardens, as 
I have previously stated. 

I have only seen one engraved view of the Long Room. It is en- 
titled " A View of ye Long Room at Hampstead from the Heath." This 
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was drawn and engraved by J. Cliatelain, as one of his ten views of 
Hampstead and Highgate, first issued in 1745 and again in 1750 and 
1752, and is very scarce, and although the original cost for the set was 
only five shillings, I very much doubt if the series could be obtained now 
at any price. At a recent exhibition I noticed that a few odd ones were 
marked two and a half guineas each. Tliis particular view was reproduced 
in Howitt's Northern Heights, published in 1869, and in one of the 
series of " Eighteenth Century Vignettes,'* by Austin Dobson. 

In 1773, Wedgwood, the great potter of Etruria in StafiFordshire, 
executed a grand diimer and dessert service for the notorious Catherine, 
Empress of Russia. The service consisted of upwards of eleven hundred 
pieces, eacli with a diiferent view, all of which were English, the best 
artists ])cing employed for the purpose. Amongst those given, no fewer 
tlian twenty-seven were from Hampstead and Highgate, the majority 
from Hampstead. Every piece was numbered, and a catalogue, in French, 
was drawn up of the whole. No. 496 was entitled " Vue de la Promen- 
ade du Puits a Hampstead," and probably showed the Long Room, but 
I have never seen this interesting specimen, nor do I know whether any 
pictorial rejjresentatioiL^ were ever made of any of these items. 

There is also a view extant of the interior of the Long Room showing 
a dancing-master giving lessons in the minuet, which I think occurs in 
an early edition of Fanny Bumcy's " Evelina," but this is probably an 
imaginary one. There may, of course, be drawings or paintings of both 
the exterior and interior somewhere about, but I am speaking now of en- 
graved published views only. 

I should like to take this opportunity of thanking Mrs. and Miss 
Rooth, the present occupiers of Wetherall House since 1876, for their 
kindness and courtesy in showing me over the residence, and in allowing 
me to inspect a large niunber of deeds relating to the property, which 
documents prove most conclusively that the house was the old Long 
Room. 

The company then, under the guidance of Mrs. 
Rooth and her daughters, proceeded to inspect the differ- 
ent rooms into which the building has been converted 
— the dining rooms, card rooms, and dancing rooms of 
a former age. They also visited the subterranean kitchen, 
brewhouse, and cellars, now unused, in which were once 
prepared the dinners, etc., for which the Long Room was 
so celebrated. After having seen everything of interest 
the visitors were most hospitably entertained to tea in the 
library. 
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No forftial votes of thanks were proposed, but Mr. 
Charles Munich, the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, on 
behalf of the society, thanked Mrs. Rooth and her 
daughters for their great kindness and courtesy in having 
allowed the members to visit their beautiful home. Mr. 
W. H. Watts remarked that, although he had lived in 
Hampstead for fifty years, he had never been inside the 
Long Room until that day. 

On leaving the house it was observed that the centre 
part of the fountain once in the grounds of Roslyn 
House was now a feature of Mrs. Rooth s garden. This 
part, a dolphin, is shown in an illustration of Roslyn 
House in Howitt's ** Northern Heights of London," 
which also contains a small reproduction of a rare view 
of the Long Room by Chatelain, first published in 1745. 

The members then made their way to Wyldes, North 
End, where they were received by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Wilson, the occupiers, and their nephew, Mr. Basil 
Martin, the Hon. Secretary of the Hampstead Scientific 
Society. After having partaken of tea, which was much 
appreciated after a somewhat long ramble across the 
Heath, the company assembled in the drawing-room, 
where Mrs. Wilson read a most interesting paper dealing 
with the early history of Wyldes, an estate of which the 
buildings so long known as Collins' Farm, in which they 
were then gathered, formed part. At the conclusion of 
her paper Mrs. Wilson escorted the party over the house, 
which at present contains no fewer than twenty-three 
rooms, some of them planned from Mrs. Wilson's own 
designs. Before separating, Mr. Charles J. Munich, on 
behalf of the society, moved a vote of thanks to Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson for their genial hospitality, and also to Mrs. 
Wilson for her valuable paper. Alderman Thomas 
Greenhill seconded the motion, and said the paper had 
been so much appreciated that he hoped Mrs. Wilson 
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would allow It to be printed. Mr. Munich said that both 
the papers of Mr. Newton and Mrs. Wilson would be 
published in the Transactions of the Society for the cur- 
rent year. (Mrs. Wilson's interesting paper appears as an 
appendix at the end of this volume). 

The company then dispersed, the opinion being 
expressed on all sides that the papers and visits had been 
amongst the most interesting and successful the Society 
had ever arranged. 
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|N Saturday, 12th July, 1902, a party, numbering 
about forty, of the members of the Society, 
accompanied by their friends, visited Oxford, 
and had a most enjoyable day. The party 
left Paddington at 9.50 a.m., arriving at Oxford at 1 1.15, 
where they were met by Councillor Edwin English, hon. 
sec. of the Oxford Tourist Committee, who had kindly 
consented to act as cicerone. Worcester College, founded 
in 1 7 14, was first visited, and its garden, chapel, and 
dining hall were duly inspected. Then passing the Ash- 
molean Museum, the Martyrs' Memorial, and Balliol 
College, the party arrived at St. John's College, founded 
in 1555, originally a Bernardine Monastery. Here they 
were shown a number of relics belonging to Archbishop 
Laud, including his cap, diary, walking stick and crozier. 
The quaint shell ceiling of the Fellows' Common Room 
was also seen. Then, by way of the Old Schools, the 
party proceeded to Trinity College, founded in 1554, 
originally called Durham Hall. Having inspected the 
chapel and gardens it was time for luncheon, which was 
capitally served at the Clarendon Hotel. After this re- 
past a visit was paid to the new Municipal Buildings of 
the Oxford Council, which Mr. English naturally shewed 
with justifiable pride, as they reflect great credit upon the 
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body of which he is so energetic a member. Then Christ 
Church was taken, and its magnificent dining hall and 
library inspected, in the latter of which was exhibited the 
Cardinals hat belonging to Wolsey. 

The party next proceeded to the Cathedral, re- 
built 1 1 80, in which some time was spent in looking at 
the chapels, inspecting the monuments, brasses, etc. The 
Chapter House and old Monastic buildings attached to 
the Cathedral also came in for a visit. Passing by Oriel 
College, recently enriched by the will of Cecil Rhodes, 
Merton College, dating from 1 264, was reached and its 
chapel visited. Having inspected St. Mary's (the Uni- 
versity Church), the party proceeded past Queen s College 
to Magdalen College, founded 1458. Here the chapel, 
hall, gardens, etc., were inspected and a walk taken after- 
wards across Magdalen Bridge. Returning, a glimpse of 
the garden of St. Edmund. Hall was had, and the Church 
of St. Peter-in-the-East was passed (time not permitting 
a visit) on the road to New College, founded 1 739. Some 
considerable time was spent here in the gardens inspect- 
ing the old city wall, and then the party returned to the 
** Clarendon " for tea (5.45 p.m.). passing on the way the 
market, Exeter, Brasenose, Jesus and Lincoln Colleges, 
as also the Bodleian, Sheldonian Theatre and Clarendon 
Building. 

At the conclusion of tea, Mr. Charles J. Munich 
(hon. secretary), on behalf of those present, thanked 
Councillor English most heartily for the admirable 
manner in which he had conducted the party throughout 
the principal buildings and colleges of Oxford that day. 
They would never forget the enjoyable time they had 
experienced, rendered so much the more agreeable by the 
interesting facts and information which Mr. English had 
placed before them. 

The audience having testified by their applause of 
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the hon. secretary's remarks their warm appreciation of 
Councillor English's services, that gentleman in acknow- 
ledging the vote of thanks, stated that he was the hon. 
secretary of a committee formed by the Oxford Borough 
Council and composed of members of that body, whose 
sole object was to show visitors and societies the monu- 
ments and buildings of that city, and to indicate their 
beauties and points of interest. He believed that they 
were the only borough council in the kingdom which 
had formed such a committee, and he would be very glad 
if the Society paid another visit to Oxford to again act 
as its guide. 

The majority of the party then returned to town by 
the 7.20 train from Oxford, a few remaining till a later 
hour, but all came back to Hampstead with pleasant 
recollections of a most enjoyable and instructive visit to 
the University City, with its interesting colleges and 
their gardens, quadrangles and gate towers. 
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Outdoor Meeting, 23RD August, 1902. 

[N Saturday afternoon, 23rd August, 1902, the 
Society held its third outdoor meeting of the 
summer session, which consisted of a visit to 
Swakeleys, the residence of Mr. Arthur N. 
Gilbey, near Uxbridge. The party numbered between 
twenty and twenty-five. The departure took place from 
Paddington at 2.30 p.m., and Uxbridge was reached at 
3.10, when a pleasant drive in brakes was taken for the 
two miles to Mr. Gilbey *s residence at Ickenham. Here 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbey and family welcomed the party. 
When all were assembled in the ancient hall Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley read the following interesting account of the 
history and associations of the quaint old manor house : — 

SWAKELETS, MlDDLSSBZ — ItS HiSTORT AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Wb are now in the north-west corner of the County of Middlesex, in the 
parish of Ickenham, which appears in Domesday Book and other ancient 
records as Ticeham, Ticheham or Tykeham. There is little of importance 
in the county to the north of us further than Harefield, so intimately 
associated with Milton, then a resident at Horton. At Harefield, Milton's 
charming entertainment named " Arcades " was performed before Alice 
Countess Dowager of Derby, widow of the Lord Keeper Egerton, by some 
noble persons of her family, apparently her youthful grandchildren — sons 
and daughters of the Earl of Bridge water, and Lady Frances Stanley her 
daughter. These were Lord Brackley, Thomas Egerton, and Lady Alice 
Egerton, who, you will remember, were the chief persons who acted in 
" Comus " at Ludlow Castle. 

You have seen sufficient of the charming quiet English scenery — 
green with the glow spread ever the face of nature owing to the frequent 
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showers we now deplore — to appreciate the words of one of the charming 
songs in "Arcades." 

" O'er the smooth enamelled green, 

Where no print of step hath been, 
Follow me as I sing, 
And touch the warbled string, 

Under the shady roof 

Of branching elm star-proof, 
Follow me. 

I wQl bring you where she sits, 

Clad in splendour as befits 
Her deity. 

Such a rural Queen 

All Arcadia hath not seen." 
Outside the window is an avenue of elms leading to this house. 
They too were star-proof once — but age has brought decay, and storm 
has worked its wicked will. Still the venerable age of a pine tree is a 
thing to admire, and no men deserve more honour from their descendants 
than those who have thought of the future while enjoying the present — 
and planted trees. It has ])een asserted that Shakespeare was brought 
down to Harefield to see the performance of ** Othello " before Queen 
Elizabeth, when she visited the Lord Keeper and the Countess of Derby 
in 1602, but there does not appear to be any ground for the assertion. 
This part of the country is now as rural as it was several centuries ago. 
It was very convenient to the Londoners, who could probably get here 
as quickly then as we can now. The formidable Geoffrey de Mandeville, 
who in the reign of Stephen struck terror to the hearts of the citizens 
when robed in power in the Tower of London, was lord of the Manor of 
Ickenham, and his heirs appear to have had some interest in Ickenham 
as late as the year 1400. 

The Manor was conveyed in 1348 to John de Charlton, citizen and 
mercer, for life, with remainder to Nicholas Shordiche, Ivetta, his wife, 
and their heirs. The Manor of Ickenham remained in the hands of the 
Shordiche family for many generations down to the end of the eighteenth 
century, when it passed to the family of Clarke of Swakeleys. 

The, church of St. Giles is a building of some interest in the perpen- 
dicular style of architecture. It was long covered with plaster in the 
interior, but of late years much of this has been cleared away and the 
walls of flint stones exposed to view. There are brasses and tablets to 
the memory of Shordiches, in the church, and tombstones in the church- 
yard; the same may be said of memorials of the proprietors of Swakeleys. 
The Manor of Swakeleys did not come into existence until the middle 
of the fourteenth century, and from that time we have an uninterrupted 
history of its changes of proprietors. In 1350 we first hear of the man 
who gave his lUUne to the place. In that year Boniface Lapyn released 
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to John de Charlton, to whom I have already referred, all right in those 
lands in the parish of Ickenham which had been the property of Robert 
de Swalcly ve and Joan his wife. Lysons, to whose industry we owe the 
complete account of the succession of the property, supposes this Robert 
to have bct?n of Swalcly ve or Swallowclive in Kent The manor was 
named after him, and, with slight alteration, the name has survived to 
the present day — Swallcliff, Swaclyff, Swakeley. The manor continued 
in the Charlton family till the attainder of Sir Richard de Charlton in 
1186, when the property was forfeited to the Crown, but was shortly 
afterwards jcranted to Sir William Bourchier, who.^e relation, William 
Henry Bourchier Earl of Essex, sold Swakeleys, about 1532, to Ralph 
Pexall. 

Norden (1596) mentions this as ''sometimes a house of the Brock- 
eyes, now Sir Thomas Sherleyea." 

Bernand Brocas (d. 1589) had a portion of Pexall's manor, but we 
do not know whether Sir Thomas Sherley was proprietor or a tenant 
only. 

In 1613 portions of the manor were alienated by John Cotton to 
John (afterwards Sir Juhn) Bingley, who sold them to Alderman 
Edmund Wright in 1629. 

We have now arrived at a point where we must stop for a moment. 
We have traced the history of the manor for nearly three centuries, but 
we have no mention of the manor house. There wbs one, we know, 
but we are iincertain as to its position. Was it on the present site ? 
Tradition says no, and in saying so is probably correct. 

Alderman Wright probably lived in the old house, and then had 
the happy inspiration of building the present charming mansion. He 
must have employed a skilled architect, for while following the outline 
of the received Tudor plan, the designer has given a very distinctive 
character to the whole. It is of red brick with stone facings — the 
principal front has a centre and two projecting wings, with a porch, 
fornung in outline the letter E, so frequently seen in Elizabethan 
mansions. The upper storey is ornamented by a range of scroll-work 
pediments, and in the uppermost portion is a recess filled with a bust of 
Sir Edmund Wright. On the leaden waterpipes are initials of the lord 
of the manor, " E.W.," and the date of the building, 1638. The southern 
front is similar to the northern front, but it has no porch, and although 
the recess at the top of the house is similar to that of the chief front, 
there is no bust in it. There is a vane showing the points of the compass 
on the south front. The whole building is detached and all four sides 
are seen, although the east side looks ui)on the stable yard, which is 
extensive ; faither on to the east is the kitchen garden with a tine range 
of wall for fruit, having a southern aspect. The west front overlooks the 
lawn and the avenue of elms which leads up to the house. Opposite the 
chief front is a wide expanse of lawn up to a stream covered with lilies 
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and frequented by swans ; nt the back is a wood overshadowing the 
stream. The beautiful old-world gardens harmonise with the buildings, 
and the grass on the lawn is of that kind which tlie care of centuries has 
brought to perfection. We are in a true old manor house that remains 
externally much in the same condition as when it was built in 1638. 
No additions have been made to it to spoil its symmetry, and the only 
alterations are two windows on the west front which have been cut down 
to the ground and ornamented in the Adam style. Some stacks of 
. chimneys found to be insecure have been rebuilt; the other chimney 
stacks remain as originally built. 

Swakeleys remains one of the most interesting of Middlesex manor 
houses, second only in interest to Holland House, Kensington. Troublous 
times were coming over England when Wright built his house, and ho 
was on the side of the Parliament, in fact he gained the Mayoralty of 
London through his disloyalty. The official record of his election reads 
that William Acton, the senior alderman below the chair, was set aside, 
and Edmund Wright and Thomas Soame were returned by the Common 
Hall, the former being selected by the Court of Aldermen. We leani, 
however, from otTOr sources, that the election was a tumultuous one. 
The wishes of Charles I. had been consulted, and Acton was chosen. 
The House of Commons discharged liim and substituted Wright. 

The next proprietor — Sir James Harrington, who married Catherine, 
daughter and coheir of Sir Edmund Wright— was also a Parliamentarian, 
or rather something worse, for he was one of the commissioners for trying 
the King. Ho only attended one day (23rd of January), and did not 
sign the death warrant. He was in the Council of State from 1649 to 
1653, and succeeded to the baronetcy in the latter year; he had been 
knighted in 1628. At the Restoration came a time of retribution. 
Harrington was excepted out of the general pardon, and his real and 
personal estate were forfeited to the Crown. He was degraded from the 
title of baronet, knight, esquire or gentleman, and from any coat of arms. 
He was also, with Lord Monson, Sir Henry Mildmay, and others men- 
tioned in Pepys' Diary, sentenced to be drawn with a rope round his 
neck through the streets of London, and to be imprisoned in the Tower. 
He took flight and succeeded in escaping, and Swakeleys knew him no 
more. His wife remained for a time and succeeded in selling the estate, 
which was her own property, to Sir Robert Vyner, another City mag- 
nate, in 1665. As time passed by. Sir James Harrington was allowed 
to return to his native land and settle at his property at Merton, where 
his wife died in 1675, and he himself in 1680. The baronetage was 
under forfeiture from 1661 to 1680, but Mr. Cokayne (G. E. C), the great 
heraldic authority, says in his "Complete Peerage," "mere forfeiture for 
felony is not sufficient in itself to bar the baronetcy." Harrington's soji 
succeeded, and the baronetcy still exists — the present baronet, JSir Richard 
Harington, being the eleventh holder of the title. I may add here that 
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Sir James Harrington has constantly been confused in historical works 
with his cousin, James Harrington (1611 — 1677), who wasa Republican, 
but showed sympathy with the King, when he was Ids Majesty's Groom of 
the Bedchamber. He accompanied Charles to the scaffold. 

We now come to consider the occupancy of Sir Robert Vyner, a 
man of mark in his day, who was a convinced Royalist. It is rather 
remarkable that no full description of the house has come down to us. 
Although Lysons took great pains to clear up the history of the succes- 
sion of the manor, he left the building undescribed. Fortunately for us, 
Samuel Pepys visited Swakeleys in the very year that Vyner bought it, 
and he has left a most excellent description. Vyner was the King's 
goldsmith, and Pepys went to borrow money for the Navy. Here is his 
racy narrative : — 

" Sept. 7, 1665.— -Up by five of the clock, mighty full of fear of an 
ague, but was obliged to go, and so by water, wrapping myself up warm, 

to the Tower, and there sent for the Weekely Bill Thence to 

Brainford There a coach of Mr. Povy's stood ready for me, and 

he at his house ready to come in, and so we together merrily to Swakely, 
Sir R. Viner*s. A very pleasant place, bought by him of Sir James 
Harrington's lady. He took us up and down with great respect, and 
showed us all his house and grounds ; and it is a place not very modeme 
in the garden nor house, but the most uniforme in jail that ever I saw ; 
and some things to excess. Pretty to see over the screene of the hall 
(put up by Sir J. Harrington, a Long Parliament man), the King's head, 
and my Lord of Essex on one side, and Fairfax on the other ; and upon 
the other side of the screene, the parson of the parish, and the Lord of 
the Manor and his sisters. The window cases, door cases and chimneys 
of all the house are marble. He showed me a black boy that he had that 
died of a consumption, and being dead he caused him to be dried in an 
oven, and lies there entire in a box. By and by to dinner, where his 
lady I find yet handsome, but hath been a very handsome woman ; now 
is old. [Oh, fie, Mr. Pepys. — Lady Vyner had only been married a few 
months, and in the Marriage Register she is described as about thirty -four]. 
Hath brought him near XI 00, 000, and now he lives no man in England 
in greater plenty, and commands both King and Council with his credit 

he gives them After dinner Sir Robert led us up to his long 

gallery, very fine, above stairs (and better, or such furniture I never did 

see) After all this, and ending the chief business to my content, 

about getting a promise of some money of him, we took our leave, being 
exceedingly well treated here, and a most pleasant journey we had back, 
Povy and I."— "Diary," vol. v., 1895, p. 68. 

Pepys did not return to town by the road we have come here, but 
instead he drove along the elm avenue, turned to the south and came 
into the old London road. 

Vyner's wife was Mary, daughter of John Whitchurch, Esq., of Walton, 
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Berks, who married Sir Thomas Hyde, Bart., of Albury, Herts, on the 11th 
June, 1660. Hyde died 1 1th May, 1665, and by his will bequeathed all his 
property to his "deare and loving wife Mary." The will was proved on 
the 5th July, less than two months after her husband's death, by " Mary 
Hyde, now the wife of Sir Robert Vyner.*' In the Register of the Vicar 
General the date of the marriage is given as 13th June, a month after 
Hyde's death. The parties are each described as aged about thirty-four ; 
we know that Sir Robert was exactly that age, why then should we doubt 
that this was the correct age of the lady 1 

In 1661 Vyner obtained a grant of the office of " The King's Gold- 
smith " from Charles II., for whose coronation he made the Regalia. He 
was the King's principal banker, and having suffered in the Great Fire 
(his town house being burnt), he obtained permission from the King to 
deposit money and jewels belonging to him in Windsor Castle for safe 
keeping. In 1674 Lady Vyner died, and in the same year Sir Robert 
Vyner was elected Lord Mayor. Charles II. showed groat favour to 
Vyner, and dined in the City on several occasions. It was on the 
occasion of the grand banquet on his inauguration that the amusing inci- 
dent occurred which is made so much of by Sir Richard Steele in the 
Spectator, Wnxen the King found that his host was rather far gone in 
conviviality he stole off quietly to his coach. The Mayor pursued his 
Sovereign, crying out " Hi ! you shall stay and take t'other bottle ! " 
The King with a smile and a graceful air, repeated the line of the old song, 

'' He that's drunk is as great as a king." 

We cannot say that Charles II. was a man of correct principles, but it 
was his good-natured ways that won him the love of most of his subjects. 
Vyner had much to complain of, for he was ruined by the closing of the 
Exchequer in 1672 ; but he continued to his death in 1688, a true friend 
to the royal family. 

He called his creditors together, but he failed to make a satisfactory 
arrangement. He was not bound by law to sell his estate for the bene- 
fit of his creditors, but when some of these illnaturedly spread the report 
that he had sold Swakeleys for his own benefit, he published the 
following advertisement in the London Gazette^ Jan. 12 to Jan. 15, 
1684—5, No. 1999. 

" Sir Robert Vyner, finding that a Report hath been given out, 
That he hath already sold that pleasant house called Swakeley in Middle- 
sex, near Uxbridge, with that mannor and mannor of Colham adjoyning, 
with lands of the value of above 12001. a year. This is to give notice they 
are not yet sold, but that he is willing to treat with any Person for the 
sale thereof, for satisfaction of his creditors." 

It was not sold then, but by Sir Robert's will Thomas Vyner, his 
acting executor, was directed to sell it In 1689 the petitions of the 
cieditots and assignees of Sir Robert Vyner deceased, were referred to 
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the Committee on the Bill touching Bankrupts (Common Journals, x., 
253, 256). Thomas Vyner managed to settle with the creditors when 
they were tired out, by an easy process, and kept the landed property in 
his own hands, cheating, according to family reports, Tliomas Vyner the 
elder, Sir Robert's heir. Swakeleys was sold in 1741 by Robert, the son 
of Thomas Vyner the younger. 

In 1750 it was purchased of Mr. LethieuUier by the Clarkes, in 
whoso family it has remained to the present time. One of the family, 
the Rev. Thomas Clarke, was Rector of Ickenham for nearly fifty years. 

Apparently about the middle of the eighteenth century, a consider- 
able alteration was made in the arrangements of the interior of this 
house, and some further alterations may have been made in the nine- 
teenth century. What these alterations were can only be left to con- 
jecture, but one or two points are clear : 

1. That the wooden screen in the hall is not in its original position. 

2. That the present staircase is of later erection than the original 

building of the house. 

3. That the entrance hall was originally wider than it is at present — 

this is shown by the position of ^the stone arch in the hall, 
which must originally have had the same width of wall on the 
east as on the west side. 

4. That most of the ceilings are much later than the first building 

of the house. 

It is therefore open to conjecture that as the hall from the front to 
the back door was originally much wider than at present, the screen was 
placed across it, either leading to the original staircase or at the back of it 

It is also probable that the billiard or ball room on the first floor 
was open to the hall below, and was led up to by the original staircase in 
the centre of the house. 

The drawing-room and bedrooms on the first floor along the west 
front probably formed one long gallery with a window at each end as 
well as the windows at the side. This was doubtless the gallery to which 
Pepys refers. 

If this arrangement is correctly described, we shall find tliat the 
original bedrooms must have been all on the second floor, where there is 
plenty of room for them. 

A very handsome efi*ect is given to the house by the black marble 
window openings and fireplaces. The marble door cases mentioned by 
Pepys are not now to be seen. Some of the windows have been filled up 
in consequence of alterations made in the interior. 

The following description of Swakeleys is taken from Paterson's 
"Roads." It is not found in the first edition (1771). " A New and Accu- 
rate Description of all the Direct and Principal Cross Roads in Great 
Britain. By Daniel Patcrson, Assistant to the Quartermaster-Genei-al of 
His Majesty's Forces.*' I cannot say when it was first inserted in this 
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book, but it will be found in the last (eighteenth) edition by Mogg, pub- 
lished in 1826 : 

" The mansion is a substantial brick building, consisting of a centre 
and two projecting wings ; the upper storey is ornamented by a range of 
scroll-work pediments, and the entrance is through a porch in a square 
central turret, opening into a handsome hall decorated by an elegant 
carved screen, surmounted on the one side by a bust of Charles I. with 
a lion guardant on either side ; on the reverse is another bust similarly 
gu^rtled, supposed to be intended for Charles If. The staircase is of oak, 
with its sides and ceilings painted, and the apartments are spacious, and 
elegantly ornamental, and the subjoining grounds are well stocked with 
venerable timber, and contain some excellent plantations." 

It is often painful to see interesting buildings going to decay. This 
is not the case with the house we have now the privilege of visiting. 
Here are preserved the grand ornamentations of a former age, and the 
luxury of the twentieth century is made to do honour to that of the 
seventeenth. 

I am not entitled officially to thank Mr. and Mrs. Gilbey for their 
reception of us to-day, but I may be allowed to thank them on my own 
behalf for their kindness and hospitality to myself, while I have tried to 
fill my mind with the local associations of this beautiful place. 



At the conclusion of the paper, Councillor Newton 
proposed, Mr. A. N. Butt seconded, and Mr. Geo. Potter 
supported a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Wheatley for 
his able lecture. The vote having been agreed to, after 
a few words from Mr. Gilbey, Mr. Wheatley replied. 
The party were then conducted over the house, and 
having inspected it, they all gathered in the ball room 
(now the billiard room), where they were hospitably 
entertained to tea by their host and hostess. 

After this repast the outside of the house and the 
gardens were visited, and just before six o'clock the visitors 
assembled in the hall, when the hon. secretary (Mr. 
Charles J. Munich), on behalf of those present, cordially 
thanked Mr. and Mrs. Gilbey for the pleasant and enjoy- 
able afternoon they had experienced, and for the hospit- 
able manner in which they had been entertained. Rev. 
Osmund Cooke seconded, and the vote of thanks was 
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carried with acclamation. Mr. Gilbey, in reply, said he 
had been delighted with their visit, as through it he had 
gained a great deal of information concerning the old 
house in which he and his family had resided for the past 
twelve months. The party then left in brakes for 
Uxbridge, where they entrained for Paddington, arriving 
a little after seven o'clock. Although, owing no doubt to 
the holidays, this outing was not so largely attended as 
these gatherings usually are, it was nevertheless agreed 
that it was one of the most interesting and enjoyable out- 
door meetings ever held by the Society. 
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Outdoor Meeting, 2oth September, 1902. 




HE last of the outdoor meetings of the 
summer session of 1902 of the Society 
took place on Saturday afternoon, 20th 
September. By the kindness of the Master 
of the Charterhouse (the Rev. Canon Haig-Brown, D.D.) 
the members of the Society were conducted over the old 
buildings, which form so pleasant and, to the uninitiated, so 
unexpected an oasis of calm and peace in the midst of 
the whirl and bustle of the great city of London. 

The chapel was first visited, and in the cloister much 
interest was excited by the mural tablets to William 
Makepeace Thackeray and John Leech, and one placed, 
in 1899, t>y the United States Minister in Turkey to the 
memory of Roger Williams, the founder of the State of 
Rhode Island, who died in 1624. The Master rapidly 
sketched the history of the place from its foundation as a 
Carthusian Monastery, with twenty-five monks, in 1371 
by Sir Walter de Manny, to the removal of the school, 
in 1872, to Godalming. When the monastery was dis- 
solved in 1 534 by decree of Henry VI IL, much cruelty was 
inflicted on the monks, although their conduct had always 
been most exemplary. The prior, John Houghton, was 
hanged at Tyburn, for refusing to acknowledge the king's 
supremacy, and one of his arms was suspended over the 
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inner gate of the monastery. This gate, which still 
remains, was viewed with much interest. 

In 1 545 Sir Edward North was granted the property. 
He pulled down the monks* cells and converted them into 
gardens. His son sold part of it afterwards to the Duke 
of Norfolk, who used it as a ducal residence, and at length 
the property passed into the hands of Thomes Sutton, 
who wanted the buildings for a hospital to provide for 
eighty poor old men, and a free school for the main- 
tenance and education of forty boys. 

The founder's memorial tomb in the chapel was 
pointed out — a fine specimen of Jacobean sculpture — and 
also a fragment of the tomb of Sir Walter Manny, ruth- 
lessly destroyed at the Reformation. 

Leaving the chapel, the party proceeded up the fine 
Elizabethan staircase built by the Duke of Norfolk, to 
the governors* room, a fine apartment with beautiful 
specimens of tapestry upon the walls, and a ceiling taste- 
fully painted with the arms of the Duke of Norfolk and 
his two sons. 

Then the dining-hall, still used by the brethen, was 
visited ; formerly the '* guesting hall " of the monks, 
where they entertained distinguished visitors. The Duke 
of Norfolk added the fine carving and music gallery at 
the end of the hall, and in the centre is still to be seen the 
handsomely ornamented fireplace with the insignia of 
Thomas Sutton, the cannons and gunpowder barrels 
commemorating his appointment as General of Ordnance. 

The old refectory of the monks, afterwards used as 
the dining-hall of the Foundation boys, the old burial 
ground of the brethen, the dwellings of the pensioners, 
and '* Wash-house Court," the most ancient portion re- 
maining of the old Carthusian monastery, were duly 
inspected and commented upon by the Master. 

The members then assembled in the hall of the 
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Master s house, and Mr. Charles J. Munich (hon. secre- 
tary), proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Haig-Brown for 
his kindness in showing them over the Charterhouse 
buildings and describing everything so fully to them. 

The Rev. Henry Pearson, vicar of St. James's, West 
Hampstead, seconded, and said they were very grateful 
for the enjoyable afternoon they had spent. They ought 
not to leave without wishing that God's blessing might 
rest upon the brethren, the school, and the Master. 

The motion was carried unanimously, and the Master 
having briefly responded the proceedings terminated. 
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Ordinary Meeting, 29TH October, 1902. 




I HE first indoor meeting of the winter session 
of the Society took place at Stanfield House, 
High Street, Hampstead, on Wednesday 
evening, 29th October, 1902. Mr. A. Ridley 

Bax, F.S.A. (vice-president), occupied the chair, and 

there was a good attendance. Dr. Richard Garnett, C. B. 

(vice-president), read a paper entitled ** Monuments in 

Churches considered as Records." 



The subject of my paper, monuments in churches regarded as re- 
cords, comprehends these monuments in the widest possible sense of 
which the term admits, not merely as historical and biographical records, 
but records of architectural style and SBsthetic taste; of costume, of 
manners, of religious belief, of everything that a monument can perpetuate. 
The question whether such things ought to be recorded is one upon which 
no difference of opinion can well exist in an antiquarian society ; nor do 
I anticipate anything but imanimity of view among us upon the further 
question whether such records may properly be kept in churches. Why, 
then, it may be asked, am I preaching to the converted 1 Just because 
the subject is to our apprehension so plain and simple that we may fail 
to realise the existence of others who do not think as we do; and because 
occasions may arise on which it may be necessary for us to exert our in- 
fluence, individually or collectively, in the cause of archaeology, and even 
of history. To this end it is necessary that we should have a clear idea 
who our antagonists are, and what motives have induced them to assume 
a position in our estimation so perverse. 

I take my text from a recent controversy in the press, which is, 
indeed, the circumstance that first led me to think seriously upon the 
matter. This is the controversy which arose upon the question whether 
there should be « monument to Buskin in Westminster Abbey. It began 
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with the question whether Ruskin ought to be interred there or in the 
remote little village where he had spent his latter days. My own feeling 
was strongly in favour of the Abbey ; but of course the question was not 
what I thought, but what Mr. Ruskin thought, and when it became clear 
that his wish had been to be interred at Brantwood, there was no more 
to be said. The question of a monumental memorial in the Abbey, how- 
ever, remained ; and some of Mr. Ruskin's friends and disciples, repre- 
sentatives for the most part of his ideas on other subjects besides art^ 
took up a position hostile to all monuments in churches of whatever de- 
scription. I followed the controversy with interest and amusement, and 
hoping to contribute something towards bringing it to a pointy addressed 
to the Tt?7ie8 under a fictitious signature and in the no less fictitious 
character of an opponent of monuments in churches, the remarkable letter 
which I am about to read to you : — 

Sir, 

I hope that Mr. Cockerell's and Miss Hill's letters will have con- 
vinced the people of Stratfordon-Avon of the terrible mistake their 
ancestors made in placing a bust of Shakespeare in their parish church, 
and that they will hasten to put away the unclean thing. 

Yours truly, 

lOONOOLAST. 

This is sound logic, I am sure, but what is the use of reasoning 
logically with those who do not accept your premises ? I have lately 
been at Stratford, and have observed with grief the total failure of my 
masterpiece of eloquence and reason. The bust is just where it was, and 
the ecclesiastical authorities are selling photographs of it in the church 
porch, vindicating this profane traffic on the plea that they must pay the 
numerous staff they employ to prevent the bust from heing stolen by the 
Americans. If the Americans were acting in the spirit of Mr. Ruskin's 
disciples, Mr. Ruskin's disciples ought to commend them, but I fear that 
they only want to abstract the bust from one church to instal it in 
another. The Stratford people have not even removed the family tomb 
of the Cloptons with its sculptured effigies, which desecrates the sacred 
edifice ; on the contrary a neighbouring squire, meaning to do well, has 
just renewed the original colours and made it look as when first erected. 
tempora I mores I 

Dropping irony, I think I may say that my letter was a reductio of 
the adversaries' case ad absurdum. If they object to the Shakespeare 
bust they dispense us from further argument ; if they do not, how can 
they object to a similar memorial to Ruskin ? It appeared to me, how- 
ever, while reading the correspondence on the controversy, that the 
attitude of our opponents was not merely perverse, but had its origin 
in an unduly narrow conception of the functions of cathedrals and 
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churches, involving an entire overlooking of the point of view from which 
they chiefly interest us here, in so far as we are members of an anti- 
quarian society, their character as records. I do not say merely records 
of the past. The cathedrals are either dead or living. If dead, they are 
museums. But if living, then it is not their least important function to 
record the history, the biography, the costume, the manners, the artistic 
taste of the present or any future age with as much fidelity as they have 
recorded those of previous periods. The sculptor of the mediaeval or the 
Tudor tomb was recording not the past but the present. The sculptor of 
the twentieth century ought to enjoy the same liberty and encouragement. 
If he cannot display the same taste and skilTas his predecessor, this is a 
pity, but it is not to the point. If no Stevens had been available for the 
Wellington monument, some inferior artist must have served. All the 
cavils on the subject arise from the narrow view that is taken, according 
as the conception of a cathedral or other church as a thing of beauty or 
as a thing of holiness comes to prevail, to the exclusion of every other. 
We shall agree that in some respects a cathedral may well be defined as 
" the beauty of holiness," but it is not either of them in every respect^ 
nor ought it to be. Many look upon cathedrals entirely from the archi- 
tectural point of view. They would, if they could, efface every vestige 
of every style of architecture that they do not themselves admire, and 
eject every monument that interfered with any architectural details. 
Another set regard churches merely as edifices for divine service, and 
are impatient of whatever does not bear an ecclesiastical stamp. These 
are chiefly clergymen. Both artists and clergymen have every right to 
be consulted respecting the arrangement of churches, and it is only need- 
ful that their exclusiveness should be corrected by contact with minds 
accustomed to larger views. But there is another set of people whom it 
is easier to compassionate than to tolerate, those afflicted with a total 
privation of the historical sense. To these it is no recommendation 
whatever that a monument should register the history or the feelings or 
the beliefs of a past generation. The person who can write, as the 
author of a recent guide-book to a celebrated cathedral does, that " the 
long rows of marble tablets which had disfigured the aisles, were shifted 
to the cloisters, whence, it may be hoped, they will one day make a 
further journey towards oblivion," deserves much severer epithets than 
it would be right to apply to an artist or clergyman who inconsiderately 
wishes to get rid of a detail which does not commend itself to him. Such 
a person is as irreconcilably at variance with primitive Christian tradition 
as with piety to the departed. There was nothing about which the early 
Christians were more careful than funeral inscriptions: and, but for 
those engraved in the catacombs before the erection of churches was 
permitted, little would be known of primitive Christian archaeology. 

This remark leads directly to the main argument of my paper. I 
should wish our sBsthetic friends to reflect that they are more sBsthetic 
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than the founders of cathedrals themselves, and that their view of the 
purposes of these edifices is at variance with that entertained in what 
they r^ard as the best ages of Art. No sooner had the modissval archi- 
tect completed his fabric, than the mediaeval sculptor set to work to fill 
it. Would the guardians of our cathedrals remove those recumbent 
effigies of Norman knights and barons which contribute so largely to their 
poetry and impressiveness ? Assuredly not. Yet their retention con- 
cedes the whole case. Why should the monumental memorials of more 
recent centuries be treated differently ? Not because they are modem, 
for when the Norman monuments were erected these were more modern 
still ; and all the environment of Queen Victoria is travelling towards 
antiquity. And how infinitely we should lose — how very much, alas, we 
have already lost — in missing these stores of historical and biographical 
information that ancient monuments can impiart ! Look at Forcella's 
catalogue of the epitaphs in the churches of Rome, seven or eight large 
volumes containing thousands of records, scarcely one of which is with- 
out some point of interest. Had these been in churchyards these would 
mostly have become illegible by the injury of the weather — the roofs of 
the churches have saved them. In comparison with the care thus 
bestowed at Rome, how humiliating to read such a passage as this from 
the last edition of Hutchins's History of Dorset, referring to Sher- 
borne Minster : — " The following monuments and inscriptions are given 
as they appeared in the former editions of this work ; many of them are 
now removed to the vestry, and others are wholly gone." Among those 
" wholly gone," though even before the publication of Hutchins's first 
edition, is the monument of Sir Thomas Wyatt, the first English poet 
who can be regarded as a modern, the possession of whose sepulchre 
would have brought Sherborne Minster fully as much lionour as its 

High embower'd roof. 
With antique pillars massy proof. 
And storied windows richly dight. 
Casting a dim religious light. 

And apart from actual biography, what interesting details of social 
life and manners a sculptured monument may preserve ! We should 
never have known that the ancients were acquainted with quill pens but 
for a carving on the Column of Trajan. The Thynne monument in 
Westminster Abbey preserves the coach of Charles the Second's time ; 
from an inscription in a tomb in Fowey parish church, we learn that pine- 
apples were known theie in 1663. More important still, what trains of 
solemn and ennobling thought we should lack if monuments were 
banished from our churches ! Addison's meditation in Westminster 
Abbey could not have occurred to him if Westminster Abbey had not 
been a place of sepulture : — 

" When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy 
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dies in me ; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate 
desire goes out ; when I meet with the grief of parents upon a tomb- 
stone, my heart melts with compassion ; when I see the tomb of the 
parents themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those whom we 
must quickly follow ; when I see kings lying by those who deposed them, 
when I consider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men tbat 
divided the world with their contests and disputes, I reflect with sorrow 
and astonishment on the little competitions, factions and debates of man- 
kind. When I read the several dates of the tombs — of some that died 
yesterday, and some six hundred years ago — I consider that great day 
when we shall all of us be contemporaries and make our appearance 
together." 

If our ancestors had not placed, and we preserved, monuments in 
churches, this splendid panage would not have existed, the salutary im- 
pressions it has produced upon so many would not have been called into 
being, and the fame of Addison would have stood lower than it docs. To 
show that Westminster Abbey has not lost its power to inspire in the 
nineteenth century, I will cite another passage from a modem writer, less 
exquisitely polished, for it was not intended for publication, but for this 
very reason beyond all suspicion as respects its genuineness of patriotic 
feeling : — 

" Whenever I go I linger as long as the heartleps vergers will let me 
by the humble monuments, where I read in the rational English of the 
eighteenth century, or in choice Sapphics, eulogies of lost virtues ; im- 
plicitly believing that the irrecoverable souls were as fair as the marbles 
say they were, longing to know them, pitying them for being dead, pity- 
ing their kinsfolk who lost them so long ago. Tlien and there do I love 
my countrymen, and think them all kind, all worthy of immortality ; 
friends that have been denied me ; allies whom I would fain summon to 
the wars, taxpayers who helped to make this glorious England, and who 
deserved to live long enough to hear, as I have heard, of Delhi and 
Lucknow." 

This fervent passage should be the more interesting to us, inasmuch 
as the author was for the last ten years of his life a resident at Hampstead, 
and is buried here. He is William Johnson Cory, celebrated for the 
greater part of his life as one of the most eminent masters of Eton, 
who occupies an exceptional position alike as poet, as historian, and as an 
authority on Latin verse, but whose fullest record and most lively portrai- 
ture are to be found in the privately printed volume of letters and 
journals from which I have borrowed the above passage. Such passages 
as it and Addison's — and it must be remembered that with all their 
beauty they are but bubbles, so to speak, upon a vast ocean of feeling — 
show how great would have been the spiritual loss if monuments and in- 
scriptions had been systematically excluded from churches. Of the loss 
to history, genealogy, and archaeology it is needless to speak to an antj- 
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quarian society. I will merely adduce one instance. The true histoiy of 
80 celebrated a personage as the 90-called Sir John Mandeville would be 
unknown, or at least open to question, if his tomb in the church of the 
Guillemins at Li^ge, though now unfortunately destroyed, had not existed 
long enough to be visited and described by travellers. 

I ought to apologise for dwelling upon such instances, with which 
skilled antiquarians must be more familiar than I, but there is one aspect 
of the question which I believe really may be new. The persons who in 
our day discourage monuments in churches are usually persons of medisBval 
leanings, theological, artistic, or both. Yet it was the middle age that set 
the example of erecting them, they having been unknown in the classical 
period, and this discouragement begins with the period which the medise- 
valist regards as that of deepest degeneracy, the eighteenth century. 
The feeling of that age, prior to the Gothic revival, is expressed by Gold- 
smith in his " Citizen of the World," when, having somewhat grudgingly 
commended Westminster Abbey as very well in its way, "a temple 
marked with the hand of antiquity, solemn as religious awe," he never- 
theless censures its '' magnificence of barbarous profusion," and represents 
St. Paul's as " far superior in beauty," and especially commendable for 
having, as was then the case, no monuments. " All is elegant and awfully 
simple." Not that his feeling was so universal as to have prevented the 
erection of many monimients in this century to whose style exception 
might well be taken, if they did not represent so important a portion of 
the national record. But the metropolitan cathedral was for long a place 
from which they were rigidly excluded, and Goldsmith's remark may, 
perhaps, have been prompted by a controversy on the subject which had 
just taken place between Dr. Newton, afterwards Bishop of Bristol, and 
Dr. Osbaldeston, Bishop of London. The story is thus narrated in 
Bishop Newton's autobiography, one of the most valuable sources of 
information for the history of the Church of England in the eighteenth 
century : 

"When Bishop Newton was only one of the Residentiaries, a 
statuary of some note came to him during his summer month of resi- 
dence, desiring leave to set up a monument in St. Paul's to one who had 
formerly been a Lord Mayor and Representative of the City of London. 
The Dean and his other brethren of the Chapter being in the countiy, he 
went to consult with Archbishop Seeker upon the subject, and Arch- 
bishop Seeker was so far from making any objection that he much ap- 
proved the design of monuments, saying what advantages foreign churches 
have over ours, and that St. Paul's was too naked and bare for want of 
monuments, which would be a proper ornament, and give a proper air to 
the church, provided that proper care was taken that there be nothing 
improper in their structure, or in the inscriptions upon them. But when 
the thing was proposed to Bishop Osbaldeston, he was violent against ; 
Sir Christopher Wren had designed no such thing ; there had been no 
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monuments in all the time before he was bishop, and in his time there 
should be none. He was desired to look at the print which hung over 
his head of the inner section of St. Paul's, where he would see that Sir 
Christopher Wren had designed monuments, especially in the recesses 
under the windows; but he was not to be convinced. Churches, he 
said, were better without monuments than with them. Since the Bishop 
was so peremptory, it was judged better not to push the matter any 
farther, especially since the person for n^om the monument was desired 
was not one of the most illustrious characters, nor deserving to be the 
first instance of the kind." 

We shall probably be inclined to concur with Archbishop Seeker's 
judgment on Bishop Osbaldeston, expressed on another occasion, that he 
was wholly unequal to his dignified position in the Church. In justice 
to him, however, it must be remembered that he may have distrusted 
the motives of the Chapter, and suspected that zeal for monuments 
cloaked a craving for fees. He had been Dean of York ; set a Dean to 
catch a Dean. But if the £lhapter had really been influenced by such a 
motive, they would not have waited for half a century. Archbishop 
Seeker's remarks on the bareness and coldness of churches devoid of 
monuments were more apposite in his day, when stained glass and en. 
caustic pavements were exceptional, but have by no means lost their 
weight in ours. 

I do not propose to spend much time over another class of objectors, 
to whom a church is merely a place for religious ceremonies, and every- 
thing that is not ecclesiastical is an impertinence. The quintessence of 
this view is presented by the author of a modem haudbook to a famous 
cathedral, who wishes that the monument to the last bishop may be the 
last of its kind, and cannot even tolerate the cemetery outside the 
building. " If monuments there must be," he says, " (and why adver- 
tise the dead ? )." The idea of the records of useful lives, and the out- 
pourings of tender affection, being thus treated as advertisements, should 
to a well-regulated mind be absolutely shocking. It could only proceed 
from one destitute of every vestige of historical sense. Such destitution 
is unfortunately no infrequent affliction. It is quite as common among 
the official custodians of our churches and other public monuments as 
among the men in the street. It is, perhaps, most conspicuously evinced 
in ill-judged restorations, when features of historical or archaeological 
interest are swept away or modified beyond recognition in deference to 
merely aesthetic considerations. I am no fanatic in these matters. I by 
no means hold with Ruskin and William Morris that when an ancient 
edifice requires extensive restoration it ought to be deserted and left to 
fall to ruin, and a new building erected in its place. This seems to me 
mere craziness, and, moreover, to betray the same of lack of the his- 
torical sense as that evidenced by reckless and indiscriminate restoration. 
Aie not the historical associations of a building, which can never belong 
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to any oiher, of more importance than mere architectural details, which 
may probably be found elsewhere, and after all can generally be pre- 
served by thought and painstaking ? Is not the body more than the 
raiment ? But I do hold that the greatest care should be taken to guard 
against the obliteration of any antique detail without absolute necessity ; 
if only for the reason that such details have one indefeasible title to 
esteem, in the fact of their antiquity, while it is often questionable 
whether modem ssthetic details have any claim at all. I fully extend 
this remark to the architecture of the eighteenth century, which has as 
much claim to respect on historical groimds as any other ; but more imr- 
ticularly would I insist that although when an eighteenth century church 
requires reconstruction, there may be no obligation to rebuild it on the 
same pattern, nothing can excuse tampering with eighteenth century 
monuments. I have known a vicar's wife lamenting that, upon the 
restoration of her husband's church, she was not allowed to make away 
with a number of inscribed tombs which did not commend themselves to 
her taste, but enshrined honoured dust, and preserved much parochial 
history. I have heard of gravestones of all periods in the aisle of a 
great church being preserved, to be sure, and all danger of future dis- 
turbance obviated by their being covered over by a thick bed of concrete. 
Cannot the perpetrators of such abominations understand that the his- 
torical value of the monument is indisputable, and the sesthetic worth of 
the stained glass or encaustic tile which displaces it is often more 
dubious ? Passing for the moment from the inside to the outside of tfie 
churchy let me lament the almost xmiversal neglect of epitaphs in church- 
yards, and the pity of suifering that to be effaced which might be so 
easily preserved by a little care and expenditure. When relatives fail, 
the community should take the pious office upon itself. I have seen but 
one apparent exception to this neglect, the churchyard of Leek in 
Staffordshire ; the sight gave me great pleasure, and I wish that the 
example were widely followed. 

The Chairman said the heraldry in churches was 
very useful sometimes for purposes of identification. He 
regretted very often to see the way in which the clergy 
sometimes lighdy destroyed historic and valuable monu- 
ments. 

Mr. George Potter (Highgate) moved a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Garnett for his excellent paper. 

Mr, W. Paley Baildon, F.S.A., seconded, and raised 
the question of how far these early monuments were 
portraits. In monuments of c^rteiin earlier periods they 
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found an astonishing family likeness in the figures. He 
suggested that some of them were patterns kept in stock 
by the enterprising undertakers of the period. 

Mr. Councillor Newton said that some years ago 
there were ugly rumours that tombstones in the Parish 
Churchyard had been removed and buried in the 
Additional Burial Ground. 

Mr. H. Wash said that as a boy he remembered 
seeing a gravestone used to pave the yard of one of the 
old Hampstead almshouses, on which were the words, 
" Here lieth Richard, son of,'* and there it broke off. 

Mr. Charles J. Munich pointed out that the tomb of 
Harrison, the inventor of the chronometer, was in the 
Parish Churchyard, and was kept in order by the Clock- 
makers* Company, and he suggested that similar action 
might be taken in other cases by public bodies. 

The vote having been carried unanimously, Dr. 
Garnett replied. He did not think that the early brasses 
were all portraits, because many of them were not made 
in England, but were imported from the Low Countries. 

After the transaction of routine business, Dr. Garnett 
moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which Mr. 
A. N. Butt seconded, and this having been agreed to, 
the Chairman responded. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. George Potter ex- 
hibited some drawings and sketches of the Charterhouse, 
which he thought would interest members after their 
recent visit to that historic place. 
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N ordinary meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday evening, 26th November, 1902, 
in Stanfield House, Hampstead. The chair 
was taken by Mr. C. E. Maurice (vice-presi- 
dent), and, after the receding of the minutes, a paper 
entitled ** What is known of Epictetus *' was read by Dr. 
E. J. Chinnock, M.A. 

The Chairman briefly introduced Dr. Chinnock, 
who, he said, had earned a reputation in Ireland and 
Scotland as well as England. With regard to the lecture 
it would deal with a man who, under the most difficult 
and trying circumstances, always lived up to the philo- 
sophy which he taught. 

Dr. Chinnock then read his paper as follows : — 

&ICTETRA. 

Arrian wrote a Life of Epictetus, which is mentioned by Simplicius, 
the last of the great philosophers. This valuable book has not come down 
to us, and the consequence is that we know 'scarcely anything of one of 
the most admirable men of antiquity. The date of his birth and death 
are alike unknown, and only a few facts in his life have been discovered 
from the incidental remarks of about half a dozen authors. These notices 
are as follows : — 

Suidas writes : " Epictetus, a philosopher, of Hierapolis, a city of 
Phrygia, a slave of Epaphroditus, one of the emperor Nero's bodyguards. 
He was lame of one leg from a flux, dwelt at Nicopolis, a town of New 
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Epirus, and lived until the reign of Marcus Antoninus. He wrote many 
books." This last statement we know on the autliority of Arrian and 
Simplicius to l)e incorrect. 

SimpUritiSy in chapter 13 of his " Commentary on the Encheiridion" 
says : "Epictetus liimscif, who says this, was both a slave and weak in body, 
and lame fn>m an early age. He practised the severest poverty, so that his 
house in Rome never needed any bolts ; since there was notliing within 
except a straw-mattress ami a rush-mat, upon which he used to sleep." 

The same writer, in cliapter 46 of the same work, says : — " This 
admirable Epictetus, after he had passed the greater part of his life alone, 
at lengtli late in life took a womaif into his house as nurse for a child, 
which one of his friends, 'on account of jwverty, was going to expose, but 
which Epictetus took and reared." 

Lurian, in his Life of the philosopher Demonax (chap. 55), has the 
following anecdote — " When on one occasion Ejnctetus found fault with 
him, and advised him to take a wife and Ix'get children, ' For,' said he, 
*this also is a philosojjher's duty, to leave another in the world in place 
of himself/ Demonax most conclusively refuted his argument by answer- 
ing : * Give me, then, Epictetus, one of your own daughters.' " 

Again, in his book Adrerms Imloctum (ch. 13), Lucian says: " There 
was a certain man in our own time, and I think he is still alive, who 
bought the earthenware lamp of Epictetus the Stoic, for three thousand 
drachmae. For I suppose he hoped, if he read by that lamp at night, 
that the wisdom also of Epictetus would present itself to him in sleep, 
and that he would be like that admirable old man." 

Epidetus himself says in The Discourses (I., 18, 15) : — " I also lately 
had an iron lamp beside my household gods ; hearing a noise at the door 
I ran down, and found that the lamp had been carried off. I reflected 
that he who had taken it had done what might have been expected. 
What then t * To-morrow,' said I, * you will find an earthenware lamp. 
For a man loses only those things which he has.' " 

Again in I., 29, 21, he says : " For this reason also I lost my lamp, 
because the thief was superior to me in wakefulness. But he bought a 
lamp at such a price ; for a lamp ho became a thief, for a lamp faithless, 
for a lamp like a wild beast." 

Au!m Oellius {Nortes Attires, II., 18), says that Epictetus composed 
an epigram upon himself to this effect : — ** I was Epictetus, a slave, and 
maimed in body, and in poverty an Inis, and dear to the immortals." 

The same is found in Macrohitis (Saturnalia I., 11), probably copied 
from Gellius. 

This epigram, with the substitution of f*i «"<3/i di^dTiypof for f«i <r«6>*art 
'T'np^i is found in the Greek Antliology. It was ascribed by Planudes 
to Leonidas of Alexandria, but without adequate reason. Brunck put it 
among the anonymous epigrams. There is no probability that Epictetus 
himself was the author of it as Gellius says he was, 
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Gellius again says (XV. 11) : "In the reign of Doniitian, the philo- 
sophers were banished by a decree of the Senate from the city and Italy. 
At which time Epictetus the philosopher, also, on account of this decree 
of the Senate, departed from Rome to Nicopolis." 

Celstis the physician relates the following anecdote, which is found 
in the seventh book of Origen's work, Adcersw Celsum: — "Epictetus, 
when his master was twisting his leg with an instrument of torture, with 
a smile said without the least terror, * You will break it/ And when he 
had broken it, he said, *Did I not tell you you would break it ? * " 

This anecdote was accepted as fact by the early Christian writers as 
well as the pagans, though we know from Simplicius and Suidas, who no 
doubt had the Life of the philosopher by Arrian as their authority, that 
Epictetus was lame from his infancy. Origen thus comments on this 
tale; "Celsus sends us back to Epictetus, admiring his noble saying; but 
his speech about the breaking of his leg is not worthy to be compared 
with the marvellous deeds of Jesus." 

Grerjory Nazianzen^ in his 1st Invective against Julian, says 
" You who pr9ise the hemlock of Socrates, the leg of Epictetus, and the 
bag of Anaxagoras, whose philosophy was rather compulsory than volun- 
tary." In Epist, 58 to Philogrins, he says: "Epictetus, when his leg was 
being stretched and tortured, philosophised as if in another man^s body ; 
and it seemed that his leg was broken before he perceived the violence.*** 

Again, in his Iambic poems (Carmen XVIII.) he says : "You say 
that the leg of Epictetus was broken before he uttered any slavish word 
from the violence of pain. For he said, as we hear, that the body of 
man is a slave, but that his mind is free. And the pounding of the 
hands of Anaxarchus in a mortar ; do you praise these things 1 So do 
I ; but they were brave in evils they coidd not avoid."* 

Epictetus himself says, in h\» Discourses {\., 12, 24) : "Must then my 
leg be lamed ? Slave, do you then on account of one poor leg find fault 
with the world 1 " Also, in I., 8, 14, " If I were a philosopher, ought you 
also to become lame 1 " In I., 16, 20, " What else can I, a lame old man, 
do than sing hymns to God 1 " 

SpaHianuSy in his "Life of Hadrian," (chap, xvi.), says: "In 
summa familiaritate Epictetum et Heliodorum philosophos habuit." 

Th&inistius (Oratio V. ad Jovianum), says: VThus also the fathers of 
your kingdom honoured the ancestors (Tp^orw) of this art : Augustus the 
famous Arius, Tiberius Thrasylus, the great Trajan Die the golden- 
tongued, the two Antonines Epictetus.'* 

This statement of Themistius, as well as that of Suidas, that Epic- 
tetus lived to the reign of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, is absurd. M, 
Antoninusj in his M&litations (L, 7), says : " I owe to Rusticus that I 

*in the margin of one of his manuscripts, at I, 8, 14, Schweighaiiser found 
this note : '* That> Epictetus had been wolinded on the leg and was lame, this 
Theologua has also mentioned.** The term Theologua was applied to St. John 
and Gregory by the early Christians. 
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read the Commentaries of Epictetus, which he communicated to me out 
of his own library." He also quotes from his Discourses several times. 
The only acquaintance the Antonines could have had with the philosopher 
was with his books, and there is no evidence that the elder Antonine had 
any knowledge even of them. 

The popularity of this philosopher is attested by Origen (lib. vi., 
ad versus Celsum) : " Therefore we can see that Plato is in the hands of 
those who are esteemed learned, but Epictetus is admired by tlie ordinary 
folk and by those who have a desire of improving, since they feel that 
they become better from his discourses." 

These are all the materials which we have for a Life of Epictetus. 
He was born about the middle of the first century at Hierapolis in 
Phrygia, about five miles north of Lfiodicea, between the Mseander and 
its branch the Lycus. It is mentioned by St. Paul in Colossians iv., 13, 
as the seat of a Christian church. It has been conjectured that the 
parents of Epictetus were poor, and that they sold their boy into slavery. 
But whether this were so or not, one of the few facts we know of him is 
that he was a slave in Rome, and that his master was the notorious 
Epaphroditus. This man was a favourite freedman of Nero, mentioned 
by Tacitus (Annals xv., 55). He is called by Suetonius, a lihellis, the 
officer whose duty it was to receive petitions. He was one of the four 
men who accompanied Nero in his flight, and he it was who- assisted him 
to commit suicide (Suetonius, Life of Nero, 49 ch.). For this service to 
his lord he was many years after put to death by Domitian (Suetonius, 
Life of Domitian; 14; Dio Cassius, 67, 14). It has been erroneously 
supposed by some that he was identical with the Epaphroditus whom St. 
Paul, in Philippians II., 25, calls " my brother and fellow- worker, and 
fellow-soldier, and your messenger and minister to my need." He has 
also been identified with the Epaphroditus to whom Josephus dedicated 
his works : but this is impossible, as the latter Epaphroditus was alive 
and in bflice under Trajan. Grotius says he was a freedman and procu- 
rator of that emperor. "We do not know much about Epaphroditus the 
secretary of Nero and tlie master of Epictetus. He seems to have placed 
his slave under the tuition of one or more philosophers at Rome, as we 
find that Epictetus attended the lectures of Musonius Rufus, a famous 
Stoic philosopher. Some interesting remarks were communicated to 
Schweighaeuser by Garnier, the author of a "Memoire sur les Ouvrages 
d'Epict^te " : — " Epictfete dut apparemment les avantages d'une Education 
distinguee k la fantaisie qu*avaient sur la tin de la ll(5publique, et sous les 
premiers Empereurs, les grands de Rome de compter parrai leurs nom- 
breux esclaves des Grammairiens, des Po6tes, des Rheteurs et des Philo- 
sophes, dans le meme esprit et les mcmes vues qui ont port6 de riches 
financiers dans ccs derniers sifccles k former & grands fraix de riches et de 
nombreuscs BibliothJjques. Cettc supposition est la seule, qui puisse 
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nous expliquer, comment iin malheureux enfant, n6 pauvre comme Iriis, 
avoit re^u uue ^ucation distingude, et comme un Stoicien rigide se trou- 
voit ^tre esclave d'Epaphrodite, Tun des officiers de la garde Imp^riale. 
Car on ne 80up9onnera pas, que ce fut par predilection pour la doctrine 
Stoique, et pour son propre usage, que le confident et le ministre des 
debauches de N^ron eftt 6t6 curieux de se procurer un pareil esclave." 

Epictetus himself gives us a few notices of his master, from which 
we may judge of the character of the man, and which prove conclusively 
Uiat he was not identical with St. Paul's colleague. In the Discourses 
(I., 1, 19), he says : "Are you not willing to stretch out your neck as 
Lateranus did at Rome, when Nero ordered that he should be beheaded ? 
For when he had stretched out his neck and been struck, but from the 
feebleness of the blow liad been compelled to draw it in for a little, he 
stretched it out again. Moreover, a little before, when Epaphroditus, the 
freedman of Nero, had come to him and asked him about the cause of 
offence, he said : *If I wish to say anything, I will say it to your master.'" 
Tacitus ("Annals," XV., 49), says that Lateranus joined the conspiracy of 
Piso not from animosity but from the love of the State : and in chapter 
60 he describes his noble death. Epictetus tells us another anecdote in 
Discourses (I., 19, 19) : " Epaphroditus had a shoemaker, whom he sold 
because he was useless. By some good luck he was afterwards bought 
by one of Caesar's men and made Caesar's shoemaker. You should have 
seen how Epaphroditus honoured him ! * How does the worthy Felicion 
do, I pray 1 ' Then if any of us asked, * What is the master doing ? ' it 
was said, ' He is consulting about something with Felicion.' Had he 
not sold him as useless ? Who then made him wise all at once ? This 
is valuing something else than the things which depend on the will." A 
third anecdote is found in L, 26-11 : "I know a certain man who 
weeping and embracing the knees of Epaphroditus, said that he was 
wretched because nothing was left to him except 1,500,000 drachmae 
(denarii, i.e., more than £50,000). What then did Epaphroditus do 1 
Did he laugh at him as we did 1 No, but he said in amazement, " Poor 
fellow ! How did you then keep silence 1 How did you endure it 1 " 

Caius Musonius Rufus, the teacher of Epictetus, was the most 
famous philosopher of his time. Tacitus (Histories, III., 81), says : 
"Musonius Rufus, equestris ordinis, studium philosopbiae et placita 
Stoicorum aemulatus." He was expelled from Rome by Nero, on the 
charge of behig concerned in Piso's conspiracy (Tacitus, AnnaltSy xv., 71); 
but afterwards returned, and was so much respected that when Vespasian 
expelled the philosophers from the city, Rufus was allowed to remain 
(Xiphilinus, Vespasian, 13). Many fragments of a work by Pollio upon 
his doctrines are preserved in Stobaeus. There are several notices of 
him in Epictetus, giving us some idea of his character. In the Dus- 
eaurses (I., 1, 26) we read : "Thrasea used to say 'I would rather bo 
killed to-day than banished to-morrow.' What then did Rufus say to 
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him ? * If you choose that as the heavier, what folly is there in your 
choice ! But if as the lighter, who has given thee the choice ! Are you 
not willing to practice heing content with wliat has been given you ? * *' 
In I., 7, 32, Epictetus says : " This is the very remark that I made to 
Rufus when he blamed me for not having detected what had been 
omitted in a certain syllogism : ' Surely I have not/ said I, ^ set the 
Capitol on fire, have 1 1 ' 'Slave,' said he, *is the thing here omitted the 
Capitol ? Are these the only crimes, to set the Capitol on fire and to 
kill one's father? To use the appearances presented to us rashly, at 
random and carelessly, and not to understand an argument or demonstra- 
tion or sophism, nor in short to see in questioning and answering what 
is consistent with what we have granted and what is not consistent 
therewith, is there no fault in this ? * " Compare Cicero (de Amicitia, 
11) : Etiamne si te in Capitolium faces ferre vellet? 

Again in I., 9, 29, he says : " Thus also Eufus, in order to try me, 
used to say : * This and that will befall thee from thy master ' ; and 
when I replied that these were things common to man ; * Why, tlien,' 
said he, ' do I nsk him for a thing, when I can obtain it from you ? For 
in reality, what anyone has from himself, it is superfluous and foolish to 
obtain it from another. Shall I then, when I am able to receive from 
myself a great and generous soul, receive from you land and money or an 
office 1 Far be it from me ! I will not be so ignorant of my own 
possessions." 

In III., 6, 10, he says : " Wherefore also Rufus generally dis- 
couraged young men, using this as a test of those who were by nature 
good and those who were bad ; for he used to say that, as a stone, even 
if you throw it upwards, will be brought down to the earth by its own 
nature, so also the man of natural worth, the more he is repelled, the 
more he inclines to that to which he is naturally bent." 

In III., 15, 14, we find : "A man said to Rufus, when Galba was 
killed, * Is the world now governed by Providence ? * But he said, * Did 
I ever use Galba as an argument that the world is governed by Provi- 
dence T" 

In III., 23, 29, we have a proof of the power of this philosopher's 
teaching, and of the respect which he inspired among his disciples : 
" Rufus used to say : * If you have leisure to praise me, I am saying 
nothing of any value.' Accordingly, he used so to speak that each of us 
sitting there thought that someone had accused him to Rufus; he used so 
to touch on what was liappening, he so placed each man's faults before 
the eyes." Lord Shaftesbury refers us to Aulu8Gellius(V.,l): "Musonium 
philosophum solitum dicere accepimus : Cum philosophus, inquit, hor- 
tatur, monet, suadet, objurgat, aliudve quid discipluiarum disserit; tum 
qui audiunt, si de summo et soluto pectore obvias vulgata^ue laudes 
effutiunt, si clamitant etiam — tum scias, et qui dicit ct qui audiunt 
frustra esse : neque illic philosophium loqui, sed tibicinem canere." 
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It is assumed that Epictetus was manumitted by his master Epaph- 
roditus ; but there is no statement to this effect to be found. At any 
rate by some means br other he obtained his freedom, and began to teach 
in Rome. But in a.d. 89, Domitian expelled the philosophers from Italy, 
(see Tacitus, Afp^icola, 2 ; Suetonius, Domifian^ 10; Dio Cassius 67, 13 ; 
Gellius, 15, 11), and he retired to Nicopolis in Epirus, where he opened 
a school of philosophy and lectured till he was an old man. Nicopolis 
was a city which had been built by Augustus to commemorate the 
victory at Actium (see Suetonius, Odavian^ 18). The fact that Epicletus 
taught at Nicopolis is stated by Suidas and Gellius ; and Spartian says 
against all probobility, that he was a familiar friend of the Emperor 
Hadrian ; but nothing is said about his ever returning to Rome. There 
are frequent allusions in the Discourses to Nicopolis as his place of resi- 
dence. Here it was that Arrian became his disciple, and took down in 
writing his lectures, which form the DUtourses, Like Socrates, Epic- 
. tetus wrote nothing, and just as for our knowledge of the doctrines of 
tlie former we are indebted to his disciples Plato and Xenophon, so we 
owe our knowledge of those of the latter to Arrian, afterwards the his- 
torian of Alexander the Great. He himself says in the epistle to Lucius 
Gellius which forms the preface to the Discourses : " Neither did I 
compose the Discourses of Epictetus in the way a man might^compose 
such things ; nor did I publish them myself ; for I assert that I did not 
even compose them. But whatever I heard him say, the same I tried to 
write down in the very words as nearly as possible, in order to preserve 
them as memorials for myself in the future of his reasoning and freedom 
of speech. Accordingly they are naturally such remarks as a man would 
address to another, speaking without previous preparation, i^ot such dis- 
courses as a man would compose, that afterwards they might be read by 
others." 

They were published under the title of 'BTucriirow Aiar/w/5a/. Hence 
Arrian derived the appellation of the "Younger Xenophon," being 
supposed to have occupied the same position to Epictetus as Xenophon 
did to Socrates. See Arrian's CynegeticuSy I., 4, where he says : " I 
bearing the same name as he (t.e., Xenophon), and of the same city, and 
from my youth being zealously engaged in the same pursuits, namely, 
hunting, generalship and philosophy." So also in chapter 6, section 6, of 
the same treatise, he calls himself " Xenophon the Athenian." Again in 
chapter iii., sect. 6, he distinguishes Xenophon by the addition, the elder, 
as also in the Penj>Zt« (XII., 6; XXV., 1) Lucian even {Alexantlery 56) 
calls Arrian simply Xenophon. We learn from Photius (codex 58) that 
Arrian^s Discourses of Kpicietus contained eight books; but of these only 
the first /(wr have come down to us. Aulus Gellius (XIX., 1) speaks of 
a fifth book of these Discourses. Another small book, also by Arrian, 
called the Eiirlieiridion of Epirtetvs is extant. Simplicius in his Com- 
mentary on the Encheiridion or Manual, says that the contents of this 
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book wf ro to be found in various parte of the Discourses. Most of it 
must have been teken from the last four books which have been lost, as 
only a small part of it is identical with any })ortions of the extant books. 
There are also about one hundred and fifty Fragmente of Epictetus, 
which have been preserved by Stobaeus, Antonius, Maximus, and other 
collectors. These prol>ably belonged to the lost i>art of the Discourses. 
Photius mentions a third work by Arrian in twelve books called 'OfuXlat 
EriKTiirov^ Cont'crsations frith Kpictetuif, Upton tliiiiks that Photius has 
mistaken this book for the Discourses, but this is a matter of pure con- 
jecture. Sinii)liciu8 in the preface to his Commentary mentions another 
work of Arriau called the Life and Death of Epictetus, from which he 
says, " we can learn what kind of man he was in his life." This valuable 
}xK)k is not extant, and tliis accounte for our meagre knowledge of the 
philosopher's life. From what has been said we see that Suidas and 
Stobaeus are warranted in speaking of 'App'toro^j "EntcHiTeios. 

We learn from Suidas that Dion Cassius wrote a biography of 
Arrian ; but this work, like Arrian's Life of Epictetus, is lost. Nearly 
all we know of Arrian is derived from he notice of him in the Bihliotlieca 
of Photius, the famous Patriarch of Constantinople in the ninth century. 
He w^ bom at Xicomedia, the cai)ital of Bithynia, near the end of the 
first century, became a disciple of Epictetus, and afterwards went to 
Athens where he spent his middle life. During the stay of the Emperor 
Hadrian at Athens, a.d. 1 26, Aman gained his friendship. He accom- 
imnied the Emperor to Rome, and received the Roman citizenship. In 
honour of his patron he assumed the name of Flavins, the family name of 
the Emperors after Vespasian (see Dio Cassius 69, 15). In the same way 
Josephus had assumed the imperial name by the permission of Vespa^jian 
and his son. Arrian now entered public life, and rose by degrees to the 
consulship, which he held under Antoninus Pius. Liician (Alexander, 2) 
says, "Arrian, the disciple of Epictetus, a man among the Romans of 
highest rank, and all his life associated with learning.^' In 132, he was 
appointed by Hadrian, Governor of Cappadocia, where he defeated and 
repelled the Alani or Massage tae, a Scythian nation which was pressing 
upon the Roman empire in the east (see Dio Cass. 1. c.j. At the 
accession of Marcus Aurelius, Arrian retired into private life, returning 
to his native city to end his days. Photius tells us that he was appointed 
priest to Demeter and Persephone at Nicopolis, where he died in the reign 
of Miircus Antoninus. Besides his works on Epictetus, Arrian was the 
author of the Anabasis of Alexander, the Indica, a book on Tactics, the 
Periphis of the Euxine, a small treatise on the Chase, called Cyne^ 
(jeticus, and TJie Array of Battle against tlie Alani. All of these have 
been preserved, except a part of the last ; but the following are not now 
extant : The Events after Alexander, a very valuable work in ten books, 
of which Photius has preserved many extracts ; the Bithijnica in eight 
books ; the Parthica in seventeen books ; History of the Alani j and 
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lives of the Corinthian Timoleon, tlie Syracusan Dion, and Tilliborus, 
the notorious robber of Asia Minor. 

Photius (Bibliotheca, codex 58) says : " This Arrian was a philo- 
sopher, with scientific knowledge, one of the comi^anions of Epictetus, 
and well-known in the time of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius and Marcus 
Antoninus ; and he was called the Younger Xenophon. On account of 
his remarkable education he was intrusted with many other political 
ofiices, and reached the supreme dignity of the consulship. He wrote also 
other books, eight books of the Discourses of Epictetus, which we know, 
and twelve books of the Conversations with the same Epictetus. He is 
plain in style and an imitator truly of Xenophon. They say that he also 
wrote other books, which have not yet come to my knowledge. It is 
evident that he was not wanting in rhetorical skill and power." 

The editio princei)s of Arrian's Epictetus was published at Venice in 
1535, by Francis Trincavelli, who had obtained the codex which was in 
the library of the Bishop George k Selva Varrensis. . In 1554 and 1563 
editions were published at Bale, accompanied by a Latin version and 
notes, the former being by Jacob Schegk, a physician of Tiibingen, and 
the latter by Hieronymus Wolf. 

These are very valuable, especially that of Wolf. Other editions 
were : Salamanca, 1555 ; Cologne, 1595 ; Geneva, 1595 ; Cambridge, 
1655 ; London, 1670. These seem to have been anonymous. Reland 
published in his edition of the Encheiridion at Utrecht, 1711, the anno- 
tations on the Discourses left behind by Meibomius and Salmasius. In 
1741 an edition was published in London by the Rev. John Upton, 
Prebendary of Rochester, which was a great advance upon the preceding 
editions, both in regard to the Greek text and Latin version, and especially 
in the richness of commentary. Upton says he was very anxious to see 
the annotations of Casaubon, which he heard were to be seen on the 
margin of the book in the Cambridge library ; but he found nothing 
worthy of so great a scholar. Upton was supplied by Bernard Mont- 
faucon with the various readings of the Royal Codex at Paris. He was 
also presented by his friend James Harris, the author of Hermes, with a 
copy of the Venetian edition with various readings written in the mar- 
gin, taken from a copy of the Vatican codex, which was published under 
the care of Cardinal Salemitanus, and also from a manuscript codex 
obtained from the library of Cardinal Carpensis, written by Matthew 
Camarottus of Constantinople in 1484. Upton also incorporated in his 
commentary the brief notes, some of great value, which were written in 
the margin of a copy of Epictetus, by the third Earl of Shaftesbury, the 
author of the Characteristics, This copy was also presented to Upton by 
James Harris, Shaftesbury's nephew. 

But the best edition of Epictetus was published at Leipzig in 1799 
by John Schweighaeueser, the editor of Herodotus, AthensBus, Appian, 
etc This editor incorporated all that was worth retaining from Upton, 
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Wulf and other editors, and also supplied a rich commentary of his own, 
at the same time improving the Latin version of liis predecessors. He 
used three codices in the Rc)yal Library at Paris. The first, dating from 
the fourteenth century, contains also the Commentary of Hierocles on 
the Gulden Verses of Pythagoras ; the second, dating from the fifteenth 
century, contains l)e8ides other smaller writings, in addition to the Dis- 
roursi'tf of JUpiffefiutf the Ethirs and Matjna Moralia of Aristotle ; the 
third is of later date. !Near the beginning of the second of these manu- 
scripts the first owner of it has written a long note in Greek to this 
effect : " This Epict<?tu8 both himself found out moral philosophy, and prac- 
tised it in himself very nobly, and taught it to those who came to him 
both by his wonls and personal example. And these are the memoranda 
of his discourses published by a certain Arrian, his disciple and a very 
wise man. Many of these also the teachers of the holy church have 
inserted in tlieir sennons. For they saw that they agree very much with 
tlie natural reason and law ; for the increase and strengthening of which 
in the souls of their hearers they were in the habit of adding moral 
instruction after the exiwsition of the sacred scripture. Wherefore also 
we, while still young, and devoted to the study of literature, wei-e fond 
of perusing this author, in preference to all the other philosophers who 
have obtained fame among the Greeks ; and we have had this book copied 
for us. Then also we have united with it Aristotle's Ethics ; but 
Aristotle in these writings is a systematic expounder of the complete 
science of Ethics ; whereas Epictetus, botli by theoretical and practical 
exjwsitions, guides us to the bcfet perfection of the human character, and 
by the wisest methods he produces the increase and fruitioji of natural 
reason and law in our souls, just as if it were his purpose to explain to 
us the heavenly and evangelical law of God. He thought that there is 
one God, the maker and governor of the universe, as in many parts of 
these discourses is manifest to those who are able to judge rightly. But 
using caution with the common multitude, he sometimes assumed their 
polytheism as correct in order to strengthen his own arguments, putting 
this forward in words only not with his mind and judgment, and wisliing 
to correct their morals, even under the false hypothesis in vogue among 
them concerning the multitude of gods. Wherefore., also, he has men- 
tioned the Christians in a certain passiige with caution, calling them 
Galileans : for thus they were then still named. Some state that he 
honourably favoured the proclamation of the true theology, by which the 
divine government and the revelation of the divine reason has been 
manifested ; and that he came over to the faith in Christ our Lord ; but 
that he was unwilling to make a public declaration, yielding to the 
violence of the persecution, which was first excited under Nero with 
great vehemence, and still went on even among some of his successors, 
though not with the same ferocity. At which time also this philosopher 
was hi his prime ; but especially in the reign of Vesimsian." 
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This is a valuable testimony of the popularity of Epictetus during 
the Middle Ages and before the revival of learning or the invention of 
printing ; but any one who takes the trouble to read Epictetus carefully, 
will see that the author of this Greek note is not justified in surmising 
that the philosoi)her was a secret adherent of Christianity. 

In regard to the Encheindion or Manual of Epictetus, Simplicius, in 
his Preface to his Commentary upon it says : " This book, which is 
entitled the Encheiridion of Epictetus, was also composed by Arrian, 
who selected from the Discourses of Epictetus the most vital and inost 
necessary passages, and those which are most adapted to move men's 
minds, as he himself wrote in the epistle to Messalinus, to whom he 
dedicated the book, because he was his own dearest friend and had been 
a special admirer of Epictetus. Almost the same remarks, in the very 
same words, are found written in various parts of Arrian's Discourses of 
Epictetus." A little further on he says : "It has been called the 
JCfutheindion because, to those who wish to live rightly, it ought always 
to be at hand and ready ; just as the sword, the soldier's encheiridion, 
ought always to be at hand to those who use it." 

The Chairman, in thanking Dr. Chinnock for his 
paper, said it was a good thing to be taken back to 
ancient times and to see the higher life and higher thought 
going on and living through it in those most degraded 
times. It encouraged us to feel that even in decadent 
days there might be still a centre of light. 

Mr. A, N. Butt seconded the vote of thanks, and 
dwelt upon the value of one point — the larger citizenship 
inculcated by Epictetus. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, on the motion ol 
Dr. Chinnock, seconded by Councillor S. Smith Harvey, 
closed the meeting. 
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Ordinary Meeting, 8th December, 1902. 

jN ordinary meeting of the Society was held on 
Monday evening, 8th December, 1902, in the 
_iP; Hampstead Subscription Library. Mr. Tal- 
fourd Ely, M.A., F.S.A. (vice-president) was 
in the chair. The first business was the election of 
auditors, and on the motion of Councillor S. Smith 
Harvey, Councillor E. S. Payne and Mr. H. P. Godsel 
were unanimously elected to these posts. 

A very interesting address on the ** Star Chamber '' 
was then delivered by Mr. W. Paley Baildon, F.S.A. 

They had been told, he said, that the Star Chamber was an in- 
strument of opj)ression invented by the Tudors and brought to perfection 
by the Stuarts. There was, however, only a small amount of truth in 
this. It was not invented by the Tudors, though used oppressively by 
the Stuarts. It was the oldest and most constitutional court of the realm. 
With a slightly different procedure this court was still in existence and 
doing its work well. The lecturer then proceeded to trace the rise of a 
court like the Star Chamber, from the head of a family administering the 
law to his family and dependents, through a tribal council exercising the 
same function for an aggregate of families. A king always had a council 
of wise men to advise him and deal out justice to his subjects. The 
early sovereigns of England administered justice assisted by their council. 
As government became stronger and more settled the work had to be 
divided, and the first courts, for legal work only, were formed by com- 
mittees of the central council. These committees appointed certain 
officers called justiciars to go round on what was known as circuit or 
assize. These were the first professional judges to conduct judicial 
business. In the reign of Edward I. a separate court for ordinary cases 
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was created to sit in London, and this was known until recently as the 
Court of Common Pleas. Assaults and batteries, riots and similar affairs, 
were heard before a Court of King's Bench, which at titst followed the 
King about. Over and above this the King's Council always exercised a 
free jurisdiction over special matters, such as affairs concerning powerful 
persons who it was thought might have influence in other courts. 
Edward III., who was a great builder, built a new Council Chamber 
in Westminster Palace, which was commenced in 1347. This Chamber 
was known as the Star Chamber, and the King's Council sitting there 
came to be known in popular language as the Court of Star Chamber. 
There were several reasons suggested for the name " Star Chamber," but 
the lecturer favoured the view that it came into existence through the 
prevailing interior decorations of stars on the ceiling. The Council 
exercised^ besides a residuum of jurisdiction not dealt with by the 
other courts, the right to enact the procedure to be observed in other 
courts. In the reign of Henry YI. it was laid down that the Star 
Chamber or Council should only exercise jurisdiction in the case of suits 
against powerful nobles, or when the prosecutor was too poor to conduct 
his caje in other courts, or where the Council saw reasonable cause to 
interfere. This last provision was freely made use of by the Chamber. 
He was quite certain that up to the end of the reign of Elizabeth the 
judgments of the Chamber were just and fair as between litigante. It 
was then held that if a defendant replied to interrogatories put to him, 
that he admitted the whole case against him, and it was this practice 
which made the Star Chamber under the Stuarts such an instrument of 
oppression against political opponents. Many of the sentences appear 
now barbarous, but it must be remembered that the age was a cruel one 
and things which would now be shuddered at were then common. More- 
over, some of the severe punishments were fixed by statute, and it was 
not fair to charge the Court with responsibility for them. The Councils 
of the North and of the Marches of Wales were practically branches of 
the Star Chamber. Tlie Long Parliament on July 3rd, 1641, passed a 
law for regulating the Privy Council, and that was the end of the Star 
Chamber, though curiously enough the Privy Council in the reign of 
Charles 11. ignored this enactment, but their sentences were not so 
severe as during the reign of his predecessors. The Star Chamber gtill 
existed in effect as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which 
acted as a Supreme Court of Appeal for Colonial questions. 

On the motion of Mr. A. N. Butt, seconded by 
Councillor E. S. Payne, and supported by Mr. Charles J. 
Munich, a very hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Baildon. A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed 
the proceedings. 
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1903. 



28th January.— Fifth Annual Conversazione, Hampstead Town Hall, 

Haverstock Hill, N.W., 8 p.m 83 

25th Frbruart.— Fifth Annual Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.30 p.m. 
1. Adoption of the Annual Report and Balance Sheet. 2. Election 
of Officers and Ck)uncil. 3. Address by Professor J. W. Halks, M.A., 
F.S.A., President, entitled '* An Elizabethan Association with Hamp- 
stead" 85 

25th Marcu.— Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.30 p-m. lAntern 
exhibition of Views of Churches, Tombs, and other objects of archseo- 
logical interest, with brief descriptions by R. Garraway Rick, Eeq., 
F.%.A ... V. hS 

22nd April.— Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.30 p.ro. Lecture 
illustrated by lantern slides, by Miss M. £. Durham, entitled ''Old- 
World Folk in the Balkans." 90 



j 25th May.— Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.30 p.m. Paper by 
C. £. Maurigk, Esq., VicepruideiUj entitled, <* A Hampstead In- 
valid and a Hampstead Doctor (Gay and Arbuthnot)" 93 

6th Junk.— Visits, under the guidance of Philip Norman, Esq., F.S.A., 
to(l) the Church of St. Olave's, Hart Street, E.C., and (2) to the 
Church of All Hallows, Barking, E.C 105 

11th JtTLY.- Visit to Winchester, leaving Waterloo at 9.20 a.m. Under 
the guidance of Alderman W. H. Jacob, of the Winchester Corpora- 
tion, the following buildings, eto., were visited : The West Gate, the 
Castle, St. Cross Hospital, the Cathedral, and Winchester College. 110 

25th July.— Outdoor Meeting, 2.30 p.m. Visit, by kind permission of 
the Treasurer and Masters of the Bench, to Lincoln's Inn, under the 
guidance of W. Palxy Baildon, Esq., F.S.A., Member of Council ... 113 

29th August. —Outdoor Meeting, 3.15 p.m. Visit to Hendon Parish 
Church, under the guidance of the Vicar, Rev. Nkwton Mant, M. A., 
F.S.A 115 

1st OcroBKR.— Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.30 p.m. Paper bv 

Miss Annettk M. B. Mkakin, entitled, " Kieff, the Russian Mecca. 118 

12bh NovKMBUR. — Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield Housa, 8.30 p.m. Paper 
illustrated by lantern slides, by Miss M. Mabkllk Holmks, entitled 
" Stonehenge : Old Theories and New Discoveries.'* 134 

14th Decbmbkr. —Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.30 p. m. (1) 
Election of Auditors; (2) Paper by Theodore Fyf b, Esq., (Architect 
to Dr. A. J. Evans's Excavations at Knossos), entitled *' Discoveries 
at the Palace of Knossos, Crete," ilUistratod by numerous lautern 
slides 142 
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Unnuai Iteport of tbe (touncil for tbe l^ear 
cnbeb 3l0t 2)ecembcr, 1902. 

(Adopted at the Aunaal Meetiag, 26th February, 1903.) 



In presenting their Fifth Annual Report the Ckiuncil liave the pleasure of 
cougratuUitiug the Membe- a upon the satisfactory progress maintained by the 
Society during the past year. 

The following Meetings of the Society have been held during 1902 :— 

29th January. — Fourth Annual Ck)nversazione, Hampstead Town Hall, 
Haverstock Hill, N.VV., 8 p.m. 

26th Febkuaky. — Fourth Annual Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.15 p.m. 
1. Adoption of the Annual Report and Balance Sheet. 2. Election of Otlicers 
and Council. 3. Address by Professor J. VV. Halks, M.A., F.S.A., President ^ 
entitled '* Some local points of interest, especially the name Gospel Oak." 

26th March. — Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.15 p m. Lantern 
exhibition of Views of Ancient Buildings, and other objects of Archaeological 
Interest, from photographs taken in Ireland, Sussex, etc., by R. Gabbawav 
Rkje, Esq., F.S.A. 

30th Afril.— Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.15 p.m. Paper by 
Councillor Francis E. Thompson, M.A., entitled, **Life in England during the 
reign of Elizabeth." 

28th May.— Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.15 p.m. Paper, illus-. 
trated by lantern slides, by F. ubbbbrt Mansford, Esq., entitled "Three 
Tuscan Cities." 

14th June.-— Outdoor Meeting, 3.15 p.m. Visits to (1) The Long Room, 
Weatherall House, by invitation of Mrs. G. Rooth ; (2) Wyldes, North End, 
Hampstead, by invitation of Arthur Wii^on, Esq., B.A. Papers read at 
Weatherall House by Councillor E. E. Newton, Member of CouiicUy and at 
Wyldes by Mrs. Arthur Wilson. 

12th July.— Visit to Oxford University, leaving Paddington at 9.50 a.m., 
and arriving at Oxford at 11.8 a.m. Under the guidance of Councillor Edwin 
En(u..ish, of the Oxford Borough Council, the following Colleges were inspected : 
Worcester, St. John's, Trinity, Christ Church, Merton, Magdalen, and New. 
The Cathedral, Municipal Buildings, and St. Mary's Church were also visited. 

23rd ArcjusT — Visit to Swakeleys, near Uxbridge, by invitation of Arthur 
N. (iiLBBV, Esq., leaving Paddington at 2.30 p.m., and arriving at Uxbridge at 
3. 10 p.m., then by brakes to Swakeleys. A paper on the history and associa- 
tions of the house was read by Henry B. Whbatlby, Esq., Vict-prenidenl, 

20th Sei^euber.*— Outdoor Meeting, 3.15 p.m. Visit to Charterhouse, 
under the guidance of the Rev. Canon W. Hai«-Brown, LL.D., Mauler of the 
Ckarttrkotue, 

29th October.— Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.15 p.m. Paper by 
Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., Vice-presidejU.f entitled ** Monuments in Churches 
considered as records." 

26th NovKMBER.— Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.30 p.m. Paper by 
Edward J. Chinnock, Esq., LL.D., M.A., entitled **What is known of 
Epictetus." 

8th DFiCEMBEB.-— Ordinary Meeting, Stanfield House, 8.15 p.m. (1) Election 
of Auditors ; (2) Lecture by W. Paley Baildon, Esq., F.S.A., Member of 
Count U^ on " Tlie Star Chamber." 
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The Council have much pleasure in tenderiug, in the name of the Society, 
their warmest thanks to those members and friends who have, during the past 
year, read papers or exhibited portions of their collections, or in any other ways 
materially contributed to the success of the meetings of the Society. 

During the past year twenty-one new members have been elected, whilst 
twenty-four have been lost by death, resignation, etc., leaving the membership 
on the 31 st December last at two hundred and sixteen, which is very satisfactory. 
In March, 1902, the Society sustained a great loss through the death of the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., one of its esteemed Vice-presidents. Sir 
Richard had always taken an active interest in the Society, and not only 
attended its meetings frequently, but had contributed papers on several 
occasions. 

The receipts for the past year, including the balance of £44 lis. 5id., 
amounted to £140 Ids. 6id., and the expenditure to £111 Is. l^d., leaving a 
sum of £29 ISs. 5d. to the credit of the Society on the Ist January, 1003. In 
the accompanying Balance Sheet the details of income and expenditure are duly 
set forth. 

The Council are glad to state that the Society's collection has been aug- 
mented during the past twelve months, and they sincerely trust that further 
contributions may be received during the present year. In order to a£ford 
members an opportunity of inspecting the various articles, etc., in the Society's 
possession, the collection was recently exhibited in the Reference Library at 
Stanfield House, on which occasion, in spite of the inclement weather, there was 
a fair attendance of members. 

During 1902 the Royal Society of Belles-Lettres and Antiquities at Stock- 
holm expressed a desire to receive the Society's Transactions, and an exchange 
of publications was accordingly made. The Society has also, for seveml years, 
exchanged Transactions with the Woolwich District Antiquarian Society. 

It will be remembered that the late Sir Walter Besant, whilst President of 
the Society, addressed a communication to the Hampstead Vestry, urging the 
desirability of the erectioti of an Ait Gallery and Museum on the site adjoining 
the Central Library. Since that time the movement has grown apace, and a 
deputation from the Society, in conjunction with other Hampstead Societies 
representing art, science, etc., waited upon the Borough Council on 16th Octo- 
ber, 1902, to set forth their views in support of the proposal, which was favourably 
received by the Council, and which it is hoped may before long be carried out 
successfully. 

Arrangements for the remaining indoor meetings up to May inclusive and 
the outdoor gatherings for the summer session are now being ma4e by the 
Council, who, since their election in February last, have held five meetings for 
the transaction of general business and the enrolment of new members. 

The Council, in conclusion, strongly urge upon the members the necessity 
of maintaining the satisfactory condition of the Society, not only by increasing 
the membership, and by attendance at the various gatherings, but also by 
oifering to read papers at the indoor meetings. 

Signed on behalf of the Council, 

CECIL CLARKE, 

Chairman, 

CHARLES J. MUNICH, 
H<n^. Secretary and Treastirtr, 
lOih February, 190$, 
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Balance Sbect for tbc l^ear cnbeb Slat 2)eccmber, 

1902. 



RECEIPTS, 
Dr, 

To Balance from last year 

,, Subscriptions from — 

1 Member for the year. ended 3l8t December, 1900 

12 Members „ „ „ 1901 

184 ,, ,, ,, ,, 1902 

^ II II II II 1^^3 

1 Member „ „ ,, 1904 

I 11 11 M „ 1906 

,, Sale of Tickets (Members' friends) for Annual Conversazione, 

29Lh January, 1902 

„ Sale of 4 copies Transactions, 1898 (2), 1899 (1), 1900 (1) 

„ Sale of Tickets for visit to Oxford, 12th July, 1902 (including Rail 

Fares, Luncheon, and Dinner Tickets, &c.) 

,, Sale of (>uides to Oxford 

,, Sale of Tickets for Visit to Swakeleys, Uxbridge, on 23rd 
August, 191^2 (including Rail Fares, Brakes, &c.) 



£ s. 
44 11 


d. 
5i 


5 
3 

61 4 

1 10 
5 
5 










2 14 
Id 






22 12 
3 




1 



3 15 



£140 19 6i 



EXPENDITURE. 



By 



6V.! 

Postage, Telegrams, and Commission on Postal Orders 

Printing and Stationery 

Newspapers 

Hire of Rooms for Meetings 

Gratuities to Attendants at Meetings 

Expenses in connection with Meetings (Lecturer's Fees, Lantern 
Expenses, &c.) * 

Expenses in connection with the Annual Conversazione, 25th 
January, 1 902 ( Refreshments, Gratuities, &c. ) 

Expenses in connection with the Visit to Oxford, 12th July, 1902 
(Railway Fares, Hotel Expenses, Gratuities, Copies of Guides, 
&c.) ...' 

Expenses in connection with the Visit to Swakeleys, Uxbridge, 
23rd August, 1902 (Railway Fares, Hire of Brakes, Gratuities, 
&c.) 

Expenses in connection with the Publication of the Transactions 
for 1900 (Printing and Binding, Commission on Sales, Delivery, 
Ac.) i i 

Purchase and Binding of Books for the Society's Collection 

Magazines 

Sundries 

Balance in hand 



£ s. d. 

8 9 61 

16 3 10 

13 5^ 

5 15 6 

12 

1 8 6 

8 7i 



21 



3 5 5 



. 44 


3 


10 


6 


4 


6 


. 17 





. '29 18 


5 


£140 19 


61 



CHARLES J. MUNICH, 

Hon Secretary and Treasurer, 

0th Fdbruai-y, 190S. 



Audited atid/oum( cori-ect, 

B. S. PAYNE. 
H. P. GODSEL. 



*Thi6 Balance will be absorbed by the cost of the Transactions for 1901, now in 
course of publication. 
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Fifth Annual Conversazione, 28tit January, 1903. 




[he fifth annual conversazione of the Society 
was held in the Hampstead Town Hall on 
Wednesday evening, 28th January, 1903. 
There was a large company present 

A number of prints, views, &c., from the collection 
of Mr. George Potter, of Highgate, were arranged on 
the walls, and as they dealt chiefly with the district and 
in many cases were of early date they afforded interesting 
study and well repaid the general attention which was 
given to them. The collection included a rare and valu- 
able mezzotint portrait of John Harrison, a coloured set 
of early Chatelaines, an old series of lithographs, and 
some pictures of Hampstead trees. 

The platform was prettily decorated with palms and 
growing flowers, and at the end of the hall was a buffet 
where light refreshments were served. 

For half-an-hour the president. Professor J. W. 
Hales, M.A., F.S.A., received the guests, who were in- 
troduced by the hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. C. J. 
Munich, and then a very successful musical entertainment 
began. The programme of vocal and instrumental music, 
which was much appreciated, was carried through by Miss 
Maud Masters, Miss Patricia Plowman (songs), Mr. 
Charles F. Frood (musical sketch), Miss Ivy St. Aubyn 
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Anjjove (violin), Madame Edith Oswald (violoncello), and 
Mr. Arnold E. Trevor Bax (pianoforte). 

At the close of the proceedings the President moved 
a vote of thanks to all who had contributed to the eve- 
ning's entertainment, to Mr. George Potter for the loan 
of his collection of prints, and to Mr. C. J. Munich, the 
indefatiorable hon. secretary, who had made the arrange- 
ments. The motion was carried by acclamation. 
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Fifth Annual Meeting, 25TH February, 1903. 

[he fifth annual meeting of the Society was 
held on Wednesday evening, 25th February, 
1903, at Stanfield House, when the Presi- 
dent, Professor J. W. Hales, M.A., F.S.A., 
occupied the chair. 

After the reading of the minutes, the Chairman 
moved the adoption of the report and balance sheet, 
copies of which had been placed in the hands of the 
members. The report, he said, showed that the Society 
was doing excellent and successful work, and it deserved 
every support and encouragement. Mr. Edward Bell, 
M.A,, F.S.A., in seconding the motion, remarked that 
he was sure that, under the guidance of Mr. Munich, 
the Society would be as successful in the future as in the 
past The motion was then carried unanimously. 

The election of the officers was then proceeded with. 
On the motion of Mr. C. E. Maurice (vice-president), 
seconded by Dr. Forster Morley, M.A., Professor J. W. 
Hales was unanimously elected President for the ensuing 
year. On the motion of Mr. Arthur N. Butt, F.R. 
HistS., and seconded by Mr. Leonard James, M. A., 
the Vice-Presidents were unanimously re-elected. 

The President then proposed the re-election of Mr. 
Charles J. Munich, F.R. HistS., as Hon. Secretary and 
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Treasurer. He referred in terms of the highest praise 
to Mr. Munich's work, as did also Councillor E. Comp- 
son Crump, who seconded the motion, which was agreed 
to unanimously. The members of the Council were all 
re-elected on the proposition of Mr. J. Edmund Bentley, 
seconded by Mr. W. G. Vizard. 

Professor Hales then delivered an address entitled 
" An Elizabethan Association with Hampstead." 

Ho prefaced his paper by pointing out vanous lines which the Society 
might work upon in future. He tbouglit it was of great importance that 
they should make a sjX'cial study of Hjimp.stea<l itself, and not imagine 
that its interest had been exhausted. There were many points which still 
needed investigation. He also suggested that the Society should form a 
Hampstead bibliography. The St. Pancras Borough Council proposed 
to form a register of their most interesting buildings, and he felt sure 
that the Hampstead Borough Council would not be backward in forming 
a similar record of the old buildings and associations of Hampstead. 
A very useful work might be done by observing and noting corruptions 
of local names. He instanced " Opendoors Road " as a corruption of 
Oppidans Road, and remarked that sometimes such observations were 
of great philological interest. The Professor then alluded to the recent 
discovery at Westminster in the Jericho Parlour cupboard of a large 
mass of documents relating to Hendon and Hampstead, and said there 
was a glorious prospect of obtaining fresh interesting facts from the time 
of Henrylll. down to 1828. He thought the Society has scarcely done 
its duty by Hendon, as until the close of the Middle Ages the parish 
church of Hampstead was only a chapel of ease to Hendon, and suggested 
that a visit should be paid to the mother church of Hampstead. 

Turning to the immediate subject of his address, the President said 
that for some time the wnfe of ^fartin Frobisher, the famous Elizabethan 
mariner, lived in Hampstead, and there was in the Record Office a peti- 
tion addressed by her from Hampstead, describing her pinched and 
distressed circumstances, and appealing to the Government for help. 
The petition showed that though the brilliant maritime discoveries of the 
age exercised an enormous influence <5ver Shakespeare and other writers, 
yet there was another side of the picture that told what distress and 
sorrow was sometimes connected with the most brilliant leaders of daring 
and adventurous exploits. Frobisher stood, chronologically, in the fore- 
front of brilliant explorers, and made an attempt to discover the N.W. 
passage. He was the first to attempt to plant a colony on the American 
continent. He made three voyages, in 1576, 1577, and 1578, full of 
daring and hope, but through no fault of his own they were all failures. 
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His name surviyed in Frobisher's Straits, and traces of his voyage had 
survived down to the last century in the south of BaflBn's Land. The 
petition was probably written before Frobisher's return from his third 
voyage, and presumably before 1578. Professor Hales read a copy of it, 
couched in the quaint phraseology of the time. It accused Martin Fro- 
bisher of having spent his wife's money, and also that left to her children, 
(Mrs. Frobisher was a widow when she married Captain Frobisher), and 
asked for help until her husband's return. It mentioned her as " living 
in a poor room at Hampstead." Frobisher himself addressed a petition 
to the Queen in 1580, but ten years after he did splendid service against 
the Armada, and was knighted and given several manses. No more is 
known of Mrs. Frobisher, but in 1591 her husband married again, so 
she did not live to share his success. In conclusion Professor Hales read, 
from a work about to be published, some stirring words on the influence 
of the discoveries of the Elizabethan mariners on the popular mind and 
the literature of the age. 

The proceedings closed with a hearty vote of thanks 
to the President for his interesting address, proposed by 
Councillor E. E. Newton, seconded by Mr. James P. R. 
Lyell, and supported by Mr. Edward Bell and the 
Honorary Secretary. 
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Ordinary Meeting, 25x11 March, 1903. 




WELL attended ordinary meeting of the 
Society was held on Wednesday evening, 
25th March, 1903, in the Lecture Room of 
the Hampstead Subscription Library, when 
Mr. A. Ridley Bax, F.S.A., vice-president, occupied the 
chair. The hon. Secretary, Mr. Charles J. Munich, 
read the minutes of the previous meeting, which were 
confirmed, and in the course of the evening announced 
the Society's arrangements for the ensuing months, which 
included a visit to Winchester during the summer. 

A lantern exhibition of a number of views of churches, 
tombs, and other objects of archaeological interest was 
then given by Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A. The lan- 
tern was worked by Mr. J. Walter Down (a member of 
the Society). 

Introducing the lecturer, the Chairman said it was 
no doubt due to the fact that Mr. Rice had about a year 
before given a most interesting exhibition that so many 
members were present that evening. 



Mr. R. Garraway Rice then gave his exhibition. The attractive 
pictures and the clear and even forcible descriptions given of the different 
views were most interesting. Altogether no less than one hundred and 
fifty slides were shown. The slides were divided into several sets, 
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beginning with the Romano-British aeries. These included earthworks 
in Sussex, where the lecturer had carried on some excavations, pre- 
historic monuments, &c. A view of the pre-historic circular camp of 
Cissbury, near Worthing, where the ancient people manufactured their 
flint implements, was included in this series. Then followed some inter- 
esting views of churches^ old buildings, and places visited by the Archaeo- 
logical Institute when at Nottingham; and then came a series of pictures 
of ironwork, beginning with the gates of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
ending with the lovely iron screens of Hampton Court Palace, which 
* were made from 1690 to 1700, and were recently replaced in the grounds 
after having been distributed about the country. An old lead cistern in 
the kiw5hen of the palace was also an object of interest. The visit of 
the ArchsBological Institute to Southampton resulted in a set of slides of 
the chief churches and buildings round about ; and a series taken of 
Netley Abbey, Romsey Abbey, Beaulieu, and some delightful places and 
objects in the Isle of Wight were very fine. Views of churches, monu- 
ments and other objects of an archaeological interest gathered from Sussex 
were then exhibited, and after these came a miscellaneous selection which 
comprised beautiful pictures of interesting scenes in Salisbury,- Ames- 
bury, Oxford, Maidstone, and Dorchester. Wicklitfe's pulpit at Lutter- 
worth was also shown, but the lecturer warned his hearers that much 
that was old in connection with the great reformer in that place must be 
taken cum f/rano salw. Amongst the miscellaneous collection might be 
mentioned, pictures of Southwell Minster, the tomb of Archbishop 
Sands, some seventeenth century tapestry in Hard wicke Hall, the gatehouse 
at Worksop, old houses in Hastings, and the cloisters of Winchester 
college. 

At the dose of the lecture Mr. Ridley Bax moved a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Rice with some appreciative 
words concerning the excellent character of the exhibition, 
Mr. H. Plowman, F.S.A., seconded, and Mr. Councillor 
Newton supported the resolution, which also thanked Mr. 
J. Walter Down for manipulating the lantern. 

The resolution, having been carried, was acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Garraway Rice, who proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. This having been seconded by 
Mr. W. Paley Baildon, F.S.A., and duly carried, closed 
the proceedings. 
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Ordinary Meeting, 22Nd April, 1903. 

|r. Seymour Lucas, R.A., F.S.A., presided 
over an ordinary meeting of the Society, held 
on Thursday evening, 22nd April, 1903, 
at Stanfield House, when a lecture, illustrated 
by lantern slides, was given by Miss M. E. Durham, 
dealing with her experiences among the people of the 
Balkan States. 

In his opening remarks the Chairman said he had 
much pleasure in introducing Miss Durham, the lecturer 
of the evening. She was exceedingly artistic and clever, 
and had a great appreciation of the picturesque, and was 
keenly alive to everything in foreign travel that would 
appeal to an artist. 

Miss M. E. Durham then gave a lecture entitled " Old World Folk in 
the Balkans," being chiefly an account of her own experience in Mon- 
tenegro and Albania, told with such graphic colouring and witty descrip- 
tion that the audience followed every word with keen enjoyment. She 
explained from the map of Europe the position of the Balkan States, 
and said that they afforded a fine field for the antiquarian. They had 
not yeo been " messed up " by Messrs. Cook or Lunn, and the inhabitants 
were still living in the Middle Ages. There were no railways or roads, 
and their antique mode of living was due to the fact that in the four- 
teenth century the Turk a\me down and pickled them alive, just as they 
were. The chief races were the Servian, Bulgarian, and Albanian. In 
the seventh century the Servians were the stronger, and they had a 
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grand quarrel with the Bulgarians, but the latter spread over the country 
gradually, and about the ninth and tenth centuries they formed a great 
Bulgarian empire. But the Byzantine power wiped out this great empire, 
and Servia came to the front again, until 1389, when the great Servian 
empire ended in its turn. The one thought of the Servians ever since 
that time has been to revive their ancient kingdom and regain their 
ancient power, but the problem is complicated by the fact that before the 
Servians arrived on the scene the country was occupied by a prehistoric 
race called Thracians, or Illyrians, who took to the mountains when their 
country was conquered, and are known now as Albanians. They are the 
most curious people in Europe. They have never been conquered. 
Many of the more orderly of them live as honest traders in Montenegro, 
but they are all still divided into tribes and governed by chieftains, and 
are totally unmanageable. The Turk has let them have their own way, 
and now the Powers of Europe have made up their minds that the 
Albanians must be properly governed. Their language has never yet 
been written, though several attempts have been made, especially by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ; but no alphabet can tackle it effectu- 
ally. The tribes keep up blood feuds on questions which originated 
before the time of the Romans. Some are Roman Catholics and some 
Mahommedans, and the people are supposed to have been converted to 
Christianity in the fourth century. A great part of tlie country is still 
unexplored, and is less known than Central Africa. Constant border 
warfare is waged, and murder is only considered a crime under exceptional 
circumstances. In 1670, 37,000 Servian families removed into Sclavonia 
and Hungary to escape the oppression of the Turk, and the vacant plains 
were filled by iilbanians, who swooped down from the hills. They are 
extremely independent, and Miss Durham related that, in answer to her 
question as to whether the country was not heavily taxed, an Albanian 
answered, " Taxed ? Yes ; but who pay ? Tell me that." And appar- 
ently the taxes are not paid if the Albanian "does not like" to pay 
them. The dress of the people is regulated by sumptuary laws. The 
Christian Albanian women wear bright scarlet cloaks with large scarlet 
hoods over their heads, and the Mohammedan women wear a distinctive 
costume of their own, as do the tribes from the hills, differentiating them 
from those in the towns. Miss Durham related her experience of worship 
in one of the Roman Catholic cathedrals, adding that, contrary to the 
usual custom, the service was in Albanian and not in Latin. She also 
described her sojourn for a night with an Albanian family, where there 
was no furniture. The floor was made of mud, the fire lighted on a 
rock, and the meal consisted of a lamb chopped up and boiled in a 
caiddron, out of which everyone ate at random, though she was politely 
allowed " first go." The family were so enchanted with their visitor that 
they wished to adopt her as their daughter. 

During the lecture many slides illustrative of the different trades, 
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dress and customs of the Albanians were exhibited from photographs 
taken by Miss Durham. The cart of the country was precisely like that 
found in the Harleian MS8. of the eleventh century, and several of the 
shops were similar to those discovered at Pompeii. 

The lantern was skilfully manipulated by Mr. J. 
Walter Down, a member of the Society. 

Mr. Seymour Lucas proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to Miss Durham for her entertaining and instruc- 
tive lecture, which was seconded by Dr. H. Forster 
Morley, M.A., and carried with applause. The meeting 
closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman, on the 
motion of Mr. A. N. Butt, seconded by Mr. G. Elliot 
Anstruther. 
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Ordinary Meeting, 25TH May, 1903. 




JN Monday evening, 25th May, 1903, at Stan- 
field House, an Ordinary Meeting of the 
Society was held to hear a lecture by Mr. 
C. E. Maurice (Vice-President), entitled "A 
Hampstead Invalid and a Hampstead Doctor (Gay and 
Arbuthnot)." 

In the absence of the Rev. Brook Deedes, Dr. R. 
Garnett, C.B., presided, and there was a good attendance 
of members. 

Mr. Maurice then read his paper as follows : — 



Gat and Arbuthnot. 

If I may be pardoned the egotism of referring to my former papers 
read before this Society, I should like to point out what a variety of 
material we have to deal with in the work that we have taken in hand 
and how almost inexhaustible our interests ought to be. In my first paper 
I tried to strengthen your interest in one of the most unique figures in 
our literary history, a man who may be said to have begun, in some 
respects, a new period in the history of English writers, and to have been 
accepted as the leading literary influence of his time. 

In my second paper I called your attention to a speciaUy stirring 
period of European History, and showed you a set of men who had 
linked Hampstead with France, and liad brought us, in a humble way, 
into the current of the general movements of the world. 

The people and periods that I have to bring before you this evening 
have none of the interest that attached either to Dr. Johnson or to Abbe 
Morel. They were not great men, and the period in which they 
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flourished is in many respects the most dreary of our liistory. Faction 
fights of an almost wholly personal kind had taken the place of the 
struggles between opposite political principles. The keen interest in the 
welfare of the poor, which men like Johnson felt, was as yet little known. 
Society was even more frivolous than now. Finally, and this is the most 
important for our present purpose, the position of literary men was, as it 
seems to me, a peculiarly uiihealthy one. To many of them, no doubt, 
the period appeared as the golden age of literature. " The wits," as they 
were then called, were admitted to an apparently familiar intimacy with 
noblemen and leading statesmen, such as would be rare even in our own 
day; and they were often appointed, as you will presently hear, to political 
offices for which they had no qualification but that of the personal favour 
of the statesman who chose them. 

There was also a kind of easy camaraderie among the writers them- 
selves, which must have been pleasant enough to those who were admitted 
to their circle. But the position was, nevertheless, unsatisfactory. The 
sense of the unreality of the apparent intimacy with the great, roused 
strong men like Swift to those bitter assertions of equality, which always 
prove a radical consciousness of inequality, while on weak people like 
Gay it produced an almost childish sensitiveness to any neglect or repulse. 
Of course there were splendid exceptions to this state of things. But 
when one tries to take a bird's-eye view of a period, one naturally notes 
those who were most prominent on the surface of society ; and it is of 
those that I have to speak. I will now proceed to give you the picture 
80 roughly sketched, rather more in detail. 

John Gay was born either in 1685 or 1688, near Barnstaple. He 
came of an old Devonshire family, who had once held landed estates ; 
but they had now become much reduced in their means, and as John was 
one of five children, he was first sent to a free school in the town and 
then apprenticed to a mercer in London. Even at school he had begun 
to write verses, and his study of Horace had given a special bent to his 
literary talents. He disliked his position and his work ; and, as his 
health never was strong, there seems little doubt that he really suffered 
by the confinement in the shop ; and he went back to Devonsliire. In a 
poem on Rural Sports he refers to this phase of his life in the following 
lines : — 

" Long in the noisy town I've been immur'd ; 
Respir'd in smoke, and all it's cares endur'd ; 
Where news and politics divide mankind, 
And schemes of State involve the uneasy mind. 
Faction embroils the world, and every tongue 
Is mov'd by flattery, or with scandal hung. 
Friendship for sylvan shades the Palace flies, 
Where all must yield to Interest dearer ties. 
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Each rival Machiavel with envy bums, 
And honesty forsakes them all by turns ; 
While Calumny upon each Party's thrown, 
Which both promote, and both alike disown. 
Fatigued at last, a calm retreat I chose, 
Aud sooth'd my harrass'd mind with sweet repose, 
Where fields and shades and the refreshing clime 
Inspire the sylvan song, and prompt my rhime." 

There was probably just about the amount of real feeling mixed 
with affected posing in these lines which were to be found in most of 
Gay's writings, and indeed in most of his life. That he disliked smoke* 
and did not much care for politics, was true enough ; but his dislike of 
the bustling life of the town could not have been veiy deeply rootexl, for 
before these verses were published he returned to town. Here he 
attracted the attention of Pope, to whom he dedicated the poem from 
which I have quoted. He now seems to have devoted himself to litera- 
ture, and he wrote anonymously a paper called the "State of Wit." 
This came under the notice of Swift^ who comments on it very charac- 
teristically in his Journal to Stella. He describes it as giving a character 
of all " the papers that have come out of late. The author seems to be 
a Whig ; yet he speaks very highly of a paper called the Examiner^ and 
says the supposed author is Dr. Swift But above all things he praises 
the Toilers and Spectators^ and I believe Steele and Addison were privy 
to the printing of it. Thus is one treated by these impudent dogs.*' 

But Swift soon after made Gay's acquaintance, became his staunch 
friend, and drew him gradually into the circle of Tory statesmen and 
Tory writers who gathered in the court of Queen Anne. It was, never- 
theless, characteristic of the way in which Gay stood apart from these 
divisions and looked for help to any one who would give it, that bis first 
great patroness was the widow of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, 
who could have had few sympathies with the Toryism then in the ascen- 
dant. She made Gay her secretary, and apparently gave him, for a short 
time, a handsome salary. It was while in this position that he wrote a 
I)oem which attracted a good deal of attention at the time, and which 
describes town life at least as graphically as he had formerly described 
rural sports. It is called, "Trivia, or Walkmg in the Streets." A few 
lines may be worth quoting, as giving an impression of the then condi- 
tion of some well-known London streets : — 

" Where the fair columns of St. Clement stand, 
Wliose straiten'd bounds encroach upon the Strand ; 
Where the low penthouse bows the walker's head, 
And the rough pavement wounds the yielding tread ; 
Where not a post protects the narrow space. 
And, strung in twines, combe dangle in thy face ; 
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Summon at once thy courage, rouse thy care, 
Stand firm, look back, be resolute, beware ! 
Forth issuing from steep lanes, the colliers' steeds 
Drag the black load ; another cart succeeds ; 
Team follows team, crowds heap'd on crowds appear, 
And wait impatient till the road grows clear. 
Now all the pavement sounds with trampling feet, 
And the mixt hurry barricades the street. 
EntangPd here, the waggon's lengthened team 
Cracks the rough harness ; here a pondrous beam 
Lies overturned athwart ; for slaughter fed. 
Here lowing bullocks raise their homed head." 

But the favour of the Duchess of Monmouth seems to have been 
very fleeting. None of Gay's biographers have given the reason for his 
dismissal ; and so we arc generally left to assume that the lady was 
somewliat capricious. But by this time he had no lack of patrons, and 
his next verses were dedicated to Lord Bolingbroke, the friend and 
l)atron of Pope. These verses were called a Shepherd's Week, and arc 
a rather clever adaptation of Virgil's Bucolics to the real life of the 
English peasantry. Nor was Lord Bolingbroke the only patron among 
the Tory statesmen whose favour was granted to Gay. Lord Clarendon 
made Gay his secretary and took him on an embassy to Hanover. As I 
said before, poets were frequently thrust into political offices at this 
period, but neither Gay nor his friends could be induced to take his 
political position seriously. Arbuthnot said of him, " He is now dancing 
attendance for money to buy him shoes, stockings, or linen ;" while Gay 
himself writes to Swift, " There is another thing that is necessary to 
establish the character of a politician, which is, to seem to be full of 
afifaii's of State, to know the consultations of Cabinet Councils, when at 
the same time all his politics are collected from newspapers." 

But, much against his will, Gay was to be put forward by his friends 
and enemies in the light of a political martyr. The death of Queen 
Anne and the accession of George the First brought the Whigs into 
power ; and Gay's friends persuaded him that the retison that his talents 
were not rewarded with any preferment or pension, was that dedication 
of his Shepherd's Week to Lord Bolingbroke, who was known to be in 
direct communication with the Pretender. There may have been some 
truth in the rumour; for Addison, the leading Whig writer, afterwards 
admitted that he had opposed proposals for Gay's benefit. But Gay soon 
found that politics were in those days a question rather of faction than 
principle ; and the ugliest form which faction took was the quarrel of 
the heir to the throne with his father. Gay therefore found that the 
displeasure of George the First made it all the more easy for him to 
dedicate his next play, called " What d'ye Call It," to the Prince of 
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Wales. This, unfortunately, waa soon followed by a very oflFensive 
satirical play, in which Pope and Arbuthnot seem to have lielped and 
encouraged him. The play was hissed off the stage, and it dragged Gay 
into a disagreeable controversy with Addison. And now followed the 
curious episode in Gay's life which led to his connection with Hamp- 
stead. In 1720 he published his poems, and the publication brought him 
in a thousand pounds. Suddenly impressed with the desirability of 
securing so large a sum, Gay called his friends together and consulted 
them on the Ijcst way of investing his new fortune. Johnson gives the 
following account of the meeting : — " Lewis, the steward of Lord Oxford, 
advised him to entrust it to the funds, and live on tlie interest. Arbuthnot 
liade him entrust it to Providence, and live on the principal. Pope 
directed him, and was seconded by Swift, to purchase an annuity. Un- 
fortunately he invested it in South Sea Stock, and lost both principal 
and interest." 

The position was a very trying one, and to a weak man like Gay it 
was overwhelming. He fell ill, and was in danger of his life. But his 
friends showed him the kindness which such men so often call out. By 
their advice he resolved to try the air and the waters of Hampstead : and 
here Pope helped to nurse him, and Arbuthnot eventually succeeded in 
curing him. I note that Mr. Baines speaks of Gay's coming to Steele's 
cottage ; but I can find no hint in any of Gay's biographies of any special 
intimacy with Steele ; and I cannot but think that an invalid who wished 
for the air and the waters of Hampstead, would have been taken higher up 
the hill, and nearer the well. But, wherever the house was, we may at least 
be sure that it was visited both by Swift and Pope ; and, if he was then in 
England, by Bolingbroke. So that, when our antiquaries have discovered 
its position, they may treat it as a link between Hampstead and the Tory 
wits of George the First's reign. Dr. Arbuthnot's medical skill, and the 
waters and air of Hampstead, at length triumphed ; and by the end of 
1722, or the beginning of 1723, he was so much restored that he was 
appointed to a Commissionership of the State Lottery. Even in this 
questionable office the suspicions of his political opponents followed him ; 
and his friendship for Swift and Bolingbroke led, as it is supposed, to his 
removal from his post. The friendship of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales was, however, continued for a time; and Princess Caroline 
approved a play written by Gay, and urged him to write a series of 
Fables for the benefit of the young Duke of Cumberland. Pope warned 
him that this was a hazardous undertaking ; but Gay seems to have been 
more-indined to ask his friends' advice than to take it. According to 
the belief of his friends, the results justified Pope's fears. For though 
the fables seem harmless enough, and in some places decidedly clever, they 
were, according to nimour, considered rather too outspoken for the 
instruction of a prince of the blood. Gay, however, still hoped from his 
distinguished patrons ; and when they became King and Queen of Eng- 
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and, he looked forward to a Court appointment Whether Queen Caroline 
was really disposed to punish Gay for the audacity of his fables, or 
whether she was simply moved by a sense of fun, it is impossible to say ; 
but she offered him the post of gentleman usher to her little daughter 
Louisa, then just two years old. Gay indignantly refused ; and it was 
while in this state of temporary irritation with the Court, that he under- 
took the work with which his fame is specially associated. 

Swift, with his usual grim humour, had suggested that Newgate 
would make a capital subject for a pastoral poem. Gay caught at the 
suggestion, but thought that he could improve upon it. Just at this 
I)eriod the opera was being introduced into London ; and as it came in 
under Italian auspices, of course many true-bom Britons voted it a 
foreign absurdity. Gay considered it a happy thought to combine Swift's 
suggestion with an attempt to ridicule this foreign form of amusement. 
Hence came the famous " Beggar's Opera." In an introductory scene a 
beggar is supposed to recommend this strange production to the players. 

'* I hope," he says, " I may be forgiven that I have not made my 
opera throughout unnatural, like those in vogue ; for I have no recitative. 
Excepting this, as I have consented to liave neither prologue nor 
epilogue, it must be allowed an opera in all its forma" 

There is, however, tliis further difference, that the Beggar's Opera 
is written in prose interspersed with songs. The plot of the play is very 
simple. Peachum, a receiver of stolen goods, who is always trying by 
questionable means to save highwaymen and other thieves from the 
gallows, finds that his daughter Polly either is, or intends to be, secretly 
married to Captain Macheath, the leader of a band of highwaymen. 
Peachum thinks that tliis will ruin Polly's prospects in life ; and he 
therefore decides to denounce Macheath to the authorities. By the help 
of some very disreputable women, he entraps Macheath and has him sent 
to prison, tried, and condemned to death. Polly hears of her husband's 
imprisonment and gets access to him ; and in his cell she meets another girl 
who also claims to be Mrs. Macheath. After denouncing each other, the 
two wives combine to rescue the highwayman. He escapes, but is 
caught and brought back. Yet the concluding scene leads one to suppose 
that he is finally rescued. 

When Gay submitted the play to the judgment of his friends, they 
were very doubtful of the result of his attempt. " Well, Gay," said the 
Duke of Queensberry, " this is a very odd thing; it is either a very good 
thing, or a very bad thing." Congreve expressed the same opinion in 
rougher language, " It will either take greatly," said he, " or be damned 
confoundedly." Cibber, to whom Gay first offered it, refused to run the 
risk ; but another manager named Bich, accepted it. The interest ex- 
cited among Gay's friends by this attempt was, of course, much increased 
by their uncertainty as to its reception ; and they all crowded to the 
thei^tre, Prominent amongst the friends of the author was that Puke of 
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Argyle who is best known to us all as the the friend and champion of 
Jeanie Deans. He watched the faces of the audience with great 
anxiety, and then, as he noticed their growing enthusiasm, he exclaimed, 
" It will, it must do." Johnson adds, " The good nature of the audience 
appeared stronger and stronger every act, and ended in a clamour of 
applause." It was acted in London sixty-three nights in succession, and 
then in the provinces. As to the pecuniary results, the wits declared 
in reference to the author and the theatre manager that " it had made 
Gay rich and Rich gay." But in the midst of the enthuBiaflm, a con- 
troversy suddenly arose, like that which raged a few years ago over Mr. 
Moore's novel of Esther Waters. On the one hand Swift maintained 
that the play did good by placing vice in an odious light ; but on the 
other hand it was denounced as vicious, for making a highwayman the 
hero ; and some even went so far as to say that the success of the play 
had increased the number of highwaymen. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury preached against the play before the Queen ; the Lord Chamber- 
lain became alarmed; and, when a continuation called "Polly" was 
offered to the stage, he prohibited the performance. Gay published 
" Polly " by subscription, and made four hundred pounds. But in spite 
of money and popularity, nothing could console Gay for the loss of Court 
favour. His friends tried to make him again into a political martyr ; 
and Arbuthnot declaved that the Court and Government were afraid of 
him. It is difficult to see how political capital could be made out of the 
play ; at the most I have only been able to iind two passages which 
could be distorted into such a meaning. In one, Peachum declares that 
he is as honest as a politician ; and in the other, the thieves boast that 
they have never betrayed each other, and declare that that is more than 
Cabinet ministers can say. But whatever was the excuse, the court 
certainly disapproved the play, and the King dismissed the Duke of 
Queensberry from court for defending it. So Gay, broken hearted at the 
loss of royal favour, fell ill and died in 1732. Many of you may have 
seen the inscription to his memory in Poet's comer, in Westminster 
Abbey, and noted the curious couplet which concludes it— 

" Life's a joke and time will show it ; 
I thought it once and now I know it." 

This inscription has been condemned on two different grounds. It 
has been felt to be indecent to parade such sentiments in a Christian 
church ; it has been complained that it was unfair to Gay to treat a 
hasty couplet, thrown off in a letter to Pope, as the permanent feeling of 
his life. I confess that I have more sympathy with the first objection 
than with the second. I think there is something in the irresponsible 
frivolity of the couplet* which does correspond with Gay's career. It 
was not merely because he felt ill and was cured at Hampstead, that I 
have headed this paper with the description, an invalid and a doctor. 
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That was somewhat Gay's relation to all his stronger friends, and par- 
ticularly to Arbuthnot. He received the tenderne&s and petting and 
humouring which one bestows on an invalid. 

I now turn to the stronger character — the doctor. John Arbuthnot, 
like Gay, came of a distinguished, even a noble family ; but he came 
from Scotland, from a castle near Montrose ; and if his family, too, had 
' somewhat lost in the world, it was not from mismanagement of their 
estates, but from their championship of unpopular causes. Arbuthnot's 
father had been deprived of his living in the Church of Scotland at the 
Revolution, because he would not conform to the Presbyterian form of 
worship ; and Arbuthnot's younger brother had fought for Dundee at 
Killiecrankie. John Arbuthnot seems to have taken early to the study 
of medicine, and took hii degree at St. Andrew's. His father died in 
1691, and then John came to London, where he supported himself, 
partly by teaching mathematics, and partly by the practice of his pro- 
fession. His first book, oddly enough, was on the " Laws of Chance," 
showing that the chances of the card table were governed by regular 
mathematical rules. He seems to have soon made some money, for in 
1694, he went as a Fellow Commoner to University College, Oxford. 
This, no doubt, strengthened his Tory leanings, which were finally fixed 
by the fdrtunate accident of his being called in to cure Prince George of 
Denmark. Thus he gained great influence with the Princess Anne ; and 
on her succession to the throne, he was made Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen. This position gained him great influence, both political and 
professional ; and a clever observer of events remarked that he was " a 
cunning man, and not much talkt of; but I believe what he says is as 
much heard as any that give advice now." 

He assisted Harley in the intrigue which brought Mrs. Masham to 
court, and thus overthrew for a time the influence of the Duchess of 
Marlborough. He furthered by all means the influence of his country- 
man the Duke of Argyle ; and at the same time he was able to do an 
important service to Sir Isaac Newton in vindicating his claim to a 
scientific discovery which had been claimed for a rival scientist. 

But the most important acquaintance which he made^ was that of 
Swift; and, in spite of one cynical little couplet, there is evidence in many 
of Swift's letters, both before and after Arbuthnot's death, of the warm 
attachment which they felt for each other. This connection no douLt 
not only strengthened Arbuthnot's Toryism, but tended to give it a 
literary expression. It was in this relation that Arbuthnot achieved the 
success which has given him his greatest claim to a place in our literary 
history. The really important question in politics at that time was the 
war of the Spanish succession ; and while the Whigs looked upon this war 
as the best means of breaking the power of Louis XI V.and of the Pretender, 
the Tories considered that England had been dragged into the war by the 
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Dutch, and that it was now Ixjing prolonged, not for the benefit of 
England or Europe, but for the glory of the Duke of Marlborough. 

In reference to this dispute, Arbuthnot wrote a pamphlet called 
" Law is a Bottomless Pit.** In this satire the war is represented under 
the figure of a lawsuit about the proi>erty of Lord Strutt (who is the 
King of Spain), between Lewis Baboon (Louis XIV.) on the one aide, 
and Nicholas Frog, the Dutchman, and John Bull on the other side. 
Finally, the pamphlet was expanded into much larger size, and appeared 
as " The History of John Bull." Now this is the first time in which 
that name was applied to Englishmen ; and as a triumph of mere wit, I 
can imagine nothing more complete than to devise a name for a people 
which has now lasted for nearly two hundred years, and lias ]^eim arceptod 
as representing some of our most distinguishing qualities. 

Here is the sketch of John Bull as drawn by (shall we call him ?) 
his first godfather :— 

" For the better understanding of the following history, the reader 
ought to know that Bull, in the main, was an honest plain-dealing fellow, 
choleric, bold, and of very inconstant temper ; he dreaded not old Lewis 
at back-sword, single falchion, or cudgel-play ; but then he was very apt 
to quarrel with his best friends, especially if they pretended to govern him ; 
if you flattered him, you might lead him like a child ! Johu*s temper 
depended very much on the air ; Tiis spirits rose and fell with the weather- 
glass. John was quick, and understood his business very well ; but no 
man alive was more careless in looking into his accounts, or more cheated 
by partners, apprentices, and servants. This was occasioned by his 
being a boon companion, loving his bottle and his diversion ; for, to say 
truth, no man kept a better table than John, nor spent his money more 
generously. By plain and fair dealing John had acquired some plums, 
and might have kept them, had it not been for this unhappy lawsuit" 

Then here is a summary of the eflTect of the war on him and others. 
You must remember that in this satire law and lawyers mean war and 
Generals. 

" Law is a bottomless pit ; it is a cormorant, or harpy, that devours 
everything. John Bull was flattered by his lawyers that his suit would 
not last above a year, or two at most; that, before that time, he would 
be in quiet possession of his business. Yet ten long years did Hocus 
(that is the Duke of Marlborough) steer his cause through all the mean- 
derings of the law, and all the courts ; no skill, no address, was wanting ^ 
and, to say truth, John did not starve his cause ; there wanted not yellow- 
boys to fee counsel, hire witnesses, bribe juries. Lord Strutt was gene- 
rally cast, never had one verdict in his favour ; and John was promised 
that the next and the next would be the final determination ; but alas ! 
that final determination and happy conclusion was like an enchanted 
island — the nearer John came to it, the further it went from him ; new 
trials upon new points still arose ; new doubts and new matters to be 
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cleared ; in short, lawyers seldom part with so good a cause till they have 
got the oyster, and their clients the shell. John's ready-money, book- 
debts, bonds, mortgages, all went into the lawyers' pockets ; now and 
then a farm went to pot ; at last it was thought a good expedient to prove 
the will forged and to dispossess Philip Lord Strutt at once. (This refers 
to an attempt to declare Philip's will contrary to treaty.) Here again 
was a new field for the lawyers, and the cause grew more intricate than 
ever. John grew madder and madder ; wherever he met Lord Stmtt's 
servants he tore off their clothes ; now and then you would see them 
come home naked, without shoes, stockings and linen. As for old Lewis 
Balwon, he was reduced to his last shirt ; his children were reduced from 
rich silks to Doily stuffs .... in short, nobody got much by the matter 
but the men of the law." 

Further, Bull's cliaracter is changed by this so-called lawsuit. " It 
is plain," said ho, " that I was intended for a man of law ; how did my 
guardians mistake my genius in placing me, like a mean slave, behind a 
counter. Bless me ! what immense estates these fellows raise by the law. 
Besides, it is the profession of a gentleman ! What a pleasure to be 
victorious in a cause, to swagger at the Bar !" 

The Ministry are represented under the name of Mrs. Bull, who 
stirred up her husband by appeals to his vanity and cupidity ; and who, 
on her death, leaves him three d.iughters, Polemia, Discordia, and Usuria, 
war, discord, and usury. 

This satire was much applauded by the Tories, especially by Swift ; 
and no doubt it strengthened Arbuthnot's position both in literature and 
|>olitics. His importance was further increased by his saving, for a time, 
the Queen's life. But neither his political nor his professional work kept 
him from interest in ordinary literature ; nor did his share of the many 
queer intrigues of the time destroy his sense of honour. On these 
points we have the testimony of a man whose good opinion was perhaps 
better worth having than that of most men of his time ; Berkeley the 
pkilosopher, afterwards bishop. He says of Arbuthnot: "He is the 
Queen's domestic physician, and in great esteem with the whole Court ; 
a great philosopher and reckoned the first mathematician of the age ; and 
he has the character of uncommon virtue and probity." 

In 1714 Swift, Pope, and others, founded the Scriblerus Club, which 
issued the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, and which were designed "to 
ridicule all the false tastes in learning under the character of a man of 
capacity enough, that had dropped into every art and science, but in- 
judiciously into each." 

These satires are generally associated with Pope's name; but a letter 
of Swift's gives a different impression. Writing to Arbuthnot he says, 
" To talk of Martin in any other hands but yours is folly. You, every 
day, give better hints than i^ll of us together could do in a twelve- 
month," 
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Tlie Tory party was now split into two parts between Oxford and 
Bolingbroke ; so that, when Queen Anne died, the Whigs had little diffi- 
culty in securing the accession to George the First. Oxford and Boling- 
broke were both impeached of treason and fled the country. Swift went 
to Ireland, and the hopes of the Tories were shattered. Arbuthnot tried 
to cheer Swift under the depression which was creeping on him, and 
which no doubt prepared the way for his madness ; and Arbuthnot alf?o, 
as I have shown you, interested himself in Gay's career ; besideft this, he? 
wrote more than one political satire, though none so notable as ih(» 
History of John BulL 

At last his health also broke down ; and about 1734 he too came to 
Hampstead and found some relief from the air of this place ; but he 
added, " a recovery in my case, and at my age, is impossible." He did 
not, however, lose his spirits : for Pope writes : " I saw Dr. Arbuthnot, 
who was very cheerful. I passed a whole day with him at Hampstead ; 
he is at the Long Room half the morning, and has parties at cards at 
night." In interesting contrast with this letter is one from Swift : " I 
do not know among mankind any person more prepared to part from us 
than yourself, not even the Bishop of Marseilles, if he is still alive. For 
among all your qualities that have procured you the love and esteem of 
the world, I ever most valued your moral and Christian virtues, which 
were not the product of years or sickness, but of reason and religion, as 
I can witness after above five-and-twenty years of acquaintance, except 
only the too little care of your fortune." 

Arbuthnot finally de^spaired of the cure, and returned to London, 
where he died in 1735, leaving the reputation of the staunchest friend, 
the most high-minded politician, and one of the most trenchant wits of 
his time. 



The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer. He did not think Mr. Maurice had placed Gay 
on a high enough literary level, or spoken highly enough 
of his period. Personally he would never speak badly of 
the period of Gay until he himself was able — like Gay — to 
earn ;^i,ooo by a book of poems. 

Mr. W. E. Mullins, L.C.C., seconded, referring to 
the quality of directness in the style of each writer. 

The vote having been carried unanimously, Mr. 
Maurice responded. 

Mr. Charles J. Munich (Hon. Sec.) announced that 
Councillors Crump and E. H. Evans had resigned from 
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the Council of the Society, and that the Council had 
recommended Councillor Payne and Mr. J. Shaw Cromp- 
ton, R.I., to fill the vacancies ; their names would come 
up for confirmation at the next meeting. 

Dr. H. Forster Morley, M.A., proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, which Mr. Councillor Newton 
seconded, and it was agreed to unanimously. The 
Chairman having replied, the meeting closed. 
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Outdoor Meeting, 6tii June, 1903. 




|N Saturday afternoon, 6th June, 1903, between 
fifty and sixty members of the Society paid a 
visit, under the guidance of Mr. Philip 
Norman, F.S.A., to the Church of St. 
Olave, Hart Street, E.G. 



St. Olave's, Habt Street. 

Mr. Norman pointed out that this church is dedicated in honour of 
the Norwegian king Olaf, who helped Ethelred the Unready to drive 
the Danes from I^ndou, and in so doing destroyed London Bridge. 
Henee, perhaps, the church of St. Clave, Southwark, close tu the river, 
was also dedicated to him ; as were those of St. Olave, Jewry, and St. 
Olave, Silver Street. 

A church was standing on this site in 1303, and doubtless long 
before, but most of the present structure dates from the fifteenth century, 
when it was rebuilt to a great extent chiefly at the cost of Richard and 
Robert Cely ; this being one of the few city churches which escaped the 
Great Fire. Its plan resembles that of other London churches of a 
similar period : a nave, with side aisles prolonged to the extreme east end, 
the tower being here at the west ejid of the south aiale. The upper 
part of this tower is of brick, having been rebuilt in 1731 — 2. The 
most ancient portions visible inside the church are the arcades of 
Purbeck or Sussex marble dividing the have from the two aisles. The 
tracery of the windows has been renewed. At the east end of the 
south aisle is a vestry, built in 1661 — 62. The monuments in the 
church are many and interesting, the oldest Ijeing that of Sir Richard 
Haddon, Mercer and liord Mayor of London in 1506. An important 
and picturesque one is to the brothers Andrew and Paul Bayning, 
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aldermen, who died respectively in 1610 and 1616. It has kneeling 
statues of them, coloured to represent life, and beneath are verses 
which conclude with the comforting assurance that — 

** The happy summe & end of their affaires 
Provided well both for their soules and heires.'' 

Paul's son was created Viscount Bayning of Sudbury, but the title died 
out in the next generation. 

The connection of the famous Samuel Pepys with the church of 
St. Clave is one which must not be overlooked. He was Clerk of the 
Acts during the nine years over which his Diary extends, and (except 
during the first few months) resided in Seething Lane hard by, in a 
house next to the Navy Office. His Diary contains frequent references 
to the church and the people who frequented it. In the year of the 
Great Plague, St. Olave's parish suffered terribly. Under the date 
January 30th, 1665 — 6, he writes as follows: — "This is the first 
time I have been in this (St. Olave's) church since I left London for the 
plague, and it frighted one indeed to go through the church, more than 
I thought it could have done, to see so many graves lie so high upon the 
churchyards, where people have l^een buried of the plague.'' The burial 
ground through which the diarist often passed, lies to the south and 
south-west of the church, and is approached from Seething Lane by 
means of a gateway, which, although forbidding, has a certain element 
of p'cturesquones?, with its iron spikes and carved emblems of mortality. 
The death of Pepys' wife occurred Nov. 10, 1667, and high up against 
the north wall of the chancel he placed her monument. It is of white 
marble, with a portrait bust of the lady in the same material, on a 
darker marble background. She is represented as a pretty young woman 
with a smiling expression, apparently looking towards the pew set apart 
for the officers of the Navy Board, which was in a small gallery in the 
south aisle; Pepys mentions sitting in it, Nov. 11, 1660, the first time it 
was used, and it remained until the " restoration" of 1870 — 71. He 
himself, June 4, 1703, was laid to rest in a vault constructed beneath his 
wife's monument. For generations there was no tablet to him at St. 
Olave's, but in 1884 one from the design of the late Sir Arthur Blom- 
ficld was put up to his memory, being unveiled by J. Kussell Lowell, 
then United States Minister in this country, who delivered an admirable 
addi-ess on the occasion. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Norman's observations, 
Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. (Vice-President), gave 
a short address dealing with Pepys, the celebrated diarist 
The vestry was then visited, and the various monuments, 
etc., in the church inspected. 
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The party then proceeded to All Hallows, Barking, 
near the Tower of London, where Mr. Norman gave the 
following particulars : — 

All Hallows, Barking. 

All Hallows, Barking, at the north-east corner of Groat Tower 
Street, opposite Seething Lane, is dedicated to All Hallows (or All 
Saints) and St. Maiy, and seems to have derived the additional name of 
Barking from the fact that it belonged originally to the Abbess and Con- 
vent of Barking in Essex. The first known mention of it occurs in the 
reign of Stephen, when the advowson was given by Riculphus and 
Brichtwen his wife, to the cathedral church of Rochester. Later the 
patronage passed into the hands of the Convent ; as, however the church 
is called Borkingcchyrche in thi« first reference, one may conclude that 
the subsequent transfer was merely a restoration of original rights. 

Richard I. added the chapel of St. Mary, which became famous for 
a statue of St. Mary placed there by Edward L, who obtained an indul- 
gence of forty days for all true penitents worshipping there who should 
contribute towards the repair and ornaments and pray for the soul of the 
founder. In the instrument which sets this forth is a statement that 
the heart of Richard L " is buried beneath the high altar.'' But it is on 
record that this king left his heart to the Canons of Rouen, to whom in 
his life-time he had been a benefactor, and it is now beneath the recum- 
bent effigy of him in the south choir aisle of the cathedral at Rouen. 
The Chapel of our Lady of Barking did not, it is thought, adjoin the 
church; but stood in the cemetery about a hundred yards to the north. 
Here in the latter part of the fifteenth century, John Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester, founded a guild which was afterwards augmented by Richard 
IIL, who added a collegiate establishment and rebuilt the chapel ; but in 
1547, the whole was swept away by Edward YL, under the Act for the 
Dissolution of Chantries, Colleges and Guilds. 

The existing church of All Hallows, Barking, consists of a nave, and 
aisles prolonged as at St. Olave's to the extreme east end. The clere- 
story contains on either side seven flat-pointed windows, the aisles being 
lighted by larger windows of a somewhat similar kind Perhaps the most 
suggestive portions of the interior, as it now stands, are the pillars divid- 
ing the nave from the aisles. Those to the west have an early character, 
they are circular and massive, with capitals lormed by a few simple 
mouldings. The sharply pointed arches which spring from them are 
perhaps alterations of a later date.^ On tlie south side there are four of 
these old pillars, that to the west being half concealed in a warehouse 
which has been built against the west end ; to the north there are four 
and a half pillar, for the aisle really extends further wetjt, as uo doubt 
the nave did originally. The extra length, however, is to some extent 
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concealed by a gallery with a passage beneath, divided from the rest of 
the church by a glazed screen ; while the most western part has been 
altogether shut off, and has been used at different times as an engine 
house and a coal hole, but is now the choir vestry. . The eastern arches, 
three in number on each side, and now forming the limitations of the 
chancel, are obtusely pointed, and are considerably narrower than those 
10 the west ; therefore, although their crowns are more or less of the 
same height, they spring from capitals on a much higher level, being 
supported by tall and slender clustered columns. These arches in 
their present form cannot be older than the fifteenth century. The 
central east window has flowing tracery which we know to have been 
i*enewed in a restoration of 1814, but its style is of the fourteenth 
century, and it was perhaps imitated from the previous window. 

In 1649 the south-west |)ortion of the church was severely injured 
by an explosion of gunpowder at a ship chandler's hard by. The then 
existing tower, which had a spire and was at the west end of the south 
aisle, was so much shaken that nine years afterwards it had to be taken 
down. A brick tower with a cupola was then built at the west end of 
the nave, which still exists and has some value as a rare example of 
church architecture at the time of the Commonwealth. In the Great 
Fire the church narrowly escaped ; the vicar's house adjoining, and part 
of the porch, being destroyed. Fepys, the diarist^ who, as we have seen, 
was living hard by in Seething Lane, afterwards went up into the tower 
and viewed the surrounding desolation. 

Among the glories of All Hallows are its two altar tombs and its 
rich series of memorial brasses, the finest series in the City ; on the 
walls also are interesting monuments. The church fittings should be 
carefully studied, among them the pulpit with its sounding board and the 
carved font cover, having special value as specimens of carving ; and 
there is excellent metal work. 

Many stirring events have happened at the church of All Hallows. 
Here in 1285 occurred a most dramatic incident, when Gregory de 
Bokesley, then Mayor of London, having been summoned by the Lord 
Treasurer to wait upon him at the Tower, went to the church of All 
Hallows, where he stripped himself of his robes and insignia, and pro- 
ceeded to the Tower as a mere private citizen. For this conduct he was 
deprived of his office, and committed to prison with other leading 
citizens ; and the king appointed Ralph de Sandwich custos of the city 
and its liberties, the office of mayor remaining in abeyance for many 
years. To this church in 1311 the Knights Templars were brought from 
the neighbouring prison to be tried for heresy and condemned* to 
torture. 

From its nearness to the Tower, All Hallows was a ready receptacle 
for the remains of those who, rightly or wrongly, were condemned as 
traitors and executed on Tower Hill. The headless bodies of Henry 
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Howard, Earl of Surrey (the poet), of Archbishop Ljiud, and of Bishop 
Fisher, were buried in the churchyard, but were afterwards removed, 
and that of Laud was from 1645 to 1663 in a vault beneath the Com- 
munion Table. William Penu, Quaker, who founded Pennsylvania, was 
baptised at All Hallows in 1644, and J. Quincy Adams, sixth President 
of the United States, was married here in 1797, to Louisa Catherine 
Johnson of this parish. Since 1893 tlie church has undergone a very 
drastic and costly "restoration" from the designs of the late Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A. 



The monuments, tombs and brasses, as also the 
vestries, were then nispected under Mr. Norman's 
guidance.* 

At the conclusion of the visit, Mr. Charles J. Munich 
(Hon. Secretary and Treasurer) proposed a cordial vote 
of thanks to Mr. Norman for the great trouble he had 
taken that afternoon in showing the party round two 
such interesting old edifices, and for the valuable infor- 
mation he had imparted concerning them. Mr. George 
Potter (Highgate) seconded the motion, which was 
suitably acknowledged by Mr. Norman. 

Councillor E. S. Payne and Mr. J. Shaw Crompton, 
R.I., were then elected members of the Council of the 
Society in succession to Councillors E. C. Crump and 
E. H. Evans, resigned, and the Hon. Secretary having 
announced that a visit would be paid to Winchester the 
following month, the proceedings terminated. 

* Id the autumn of 1904 much of the organ eallery of All Hallows and the 
glazed screen below it were removed.— Note by Mr. Norman. 
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Outdoor Meeting, iith July, 1903. 

[N Saturday, July nth, the second outdoor 
meeting of the Society for the summer session 
of 1903 took place, when between twenty 
and thirty members proceeded to Winchester 
by the 9.20 a.m. train from Waterloo. On arrival at 
Winchester at 1 1. 13 a.m., the party was met by Alderman 
W. H. Jacob, under whose guidance they proceeded to 
visit the chief objects of interest in this ancient city. 

Going toward the Westgate, the monument erected 
in 1759, on the site of an early cross, to commemorate 
the plague of 1666, was noticed. On arrival at the 
Westgate, Alderman Jacob gave a brief description of 
this historic monument. On its western side the gateway 
is of fourteenth century work, though probably during 
the Roman occupation a round archway occupied the 
site. After the exterior had been inspected a visit was 
paid to the chamber above the archway, where, in a 
museum, are a number of interesting objects, including a 
warder's horn (temp. Hen. II.). 

The party then made their way to the County 
Buildings and inspected the County Hall, thence to the 
Great Hall of Winchester Castle, where Alderman Jacob 
told the story of this building, formerly the old Banqueting 
Hall of the Norman Kings, and in which the Kings 
assizes were held for 600 years. The Great Hall, com- 
pleted in 1235, is a portion of the ancient castle, of which 
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very little, with the exception of the Hall, remain^ beyond 
the base of a circular tower, traces of the ditch, and 
buried foundations of walls. There are some subter- 
ranean passages existing in good condition. In the 
Great Hall is the supposed Round Table of King Arthur. 
The Hall, with its columns of Purbeck marble supporting 
the roof, was begun about 1220, and for nearly 400 years 
the Parliaments of England sat in it. 

The visitors then proceeded, in conveyances, to St. 
Cross Hospital, where they were received by the Hon. 
and Rev. Canon A. Brodrick, the master, who conducted 
them through the Church, the Dining Hall, Kitchen, 
&c., explaining everything in an interesting manner, en- 
livened by many humorous remarks. The Hospital was 
founded in 11 36, by Bishop Henry de Blois for thirteen 
poor men, and for over 700 years, in spite of many 
national vicissitudes, it has retained its original charter 
and buildings, and still carries on the objects of its founder. 
The ancient dole, consisting of a horn of beer and piece 
of bread, was asked for by many of the party. Several 
of the brethren in their quaint cloaks, with the silver 
Jerusalem crosses, were noticed about the quadrangle. 

Before leaving, Mr. Charles J. Munich (Hon. Sec), 
on behalf of the party, cordially thanked Canon Brodrick 
for the hearty welcome he had extended to them, and 
assured him how much they had appreciated their visif 
to St, Cross. They then returned to Winchester, where 
luncheon was served at the Black Swan Hotel. 

In the afternoon the Cathedral was visited, when by 
direction of the Dean (Dr. Furneaux) the party was ably 
conducted over the sacred edifice, a most delightful hour 
being spent. Proceeding up the nave, the chantry and 
tomb of William of Wykeham were inspected. Then 
the chancel with its beautiful reredos, the choir with its 
richly carved stalls, the tombs of William II. (Rufus), 
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Cardinal Beaufort, and Bishop Fox, the chief chantries, 
and the crypt were all in turn seen. Time did not permit 
of a longer stay in this beautiful cathedral, so the party 
proceeded to Winchester College, passing on their way 
the house where Jane Austen spent her last days. On 
arrival at the College, the visitors were conducted through 
the Chapel, the Cloisters, the Inner Court, Homond's 
Chantry, the College Hall, the Kitchen, and the Brew- 
house of William of Wykeham s famous school. As at 
St. Cross the Brethren were seen in their quaint costumes, 
so at the College the Foundation Scholars were noticed 
in their ancient gowns. On the completion of this visit, 
the party returned to the Black Swan Hotel for tea. 

At its conclusion, the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Munich), 
having read a telegram from the President of the Society 
(Professor J. W. Hales) wishing them all a pleasant time, 
took the opportunity of cordially thanking Mr, Alderman 
Jacob for his great kindness in favouring them with his 
company all day and helping them to make their visit to 
Winchester so interesting and enjoyable. 

Mr. Jacob having suitably acknowledged the vote 
of thanks, a similar compliment, on the motion of Coun- 
cillor E. H. Evans, and seconded by Mr. H. Plowman, 
F.S.A., was paid to Mr. Munich for the satisfactory way 
in which he had arranged this outing. 

The party then proceeded to view the City Cross 
(temp. Henry VI.), and the King Alfred Statue, unveiled 
by Lord Rosebery in September, 1901, and before 
leaving for the Railway Station, were photographed by 
one of their members in the Abbey Grounds near the 
Guildhall. Winchester was left at 7.1 p.m., and Waterloo 
reached about 9.27. The weather during the day was 
simply delightful, and all returned home with the satis- 
faction of having spent a most enjoyable and truly 
interesting day in the old capital of Wessex. 
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Outdoor Meetinc, 25x11 July, 1903. 

[N Saturday, 25th July, 1903, some fifty mem- 
bers of the Society assembled at 2.30 p.m. 
in Old Square, by the Chancery Lane gate 
(which dates from 15 18), to pay a visit to 

Lincoln's Inn, under the guidance of Mr. Paley Baildon, 

F.S.A. (member of the Council). 

The dining hall, which was first visited, is of UKxlern dato, being 
built ]\v Philip Hai-dwick in 1845. It is in the Early Tudor style, and 
the fourth lar<,'est hall in Lon<lon. The side windows contain the arms 
of judges from the fourteenth century, and the royal arms were placed 
in the south window to commemorate the opening of the hall by Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort. The arms of the Prince Consort, of 
Charles II., James, Duke of York, Prince Rupert, the see of Chichester, 
and the Earl of Lincoln appear in another window. 

A very fine fresco, jminted by the late G. F. AVatts, R.A., repre- 
senting the law-givers of the world, is on the wall at the north end of 
the hall. In the corridor is a fine picture by Hogarth representing " Paul 
before Felix,'' and a cabinet full of mediaeval iK)ttery discovered in the 
Inn during excavations. The Benchers* drawing room and council 
chamber were next viewed, and attention was called to the splendid 
collection of legal portraits on the walls. 

The chapel was next visited. It was built by Inigo Jones in 1622, 
and some of the glass in the window is of contemporary date. The east 
window is filled with the arms of the treasurers from 1681 — 1903. The 
carved woodwork of the pews is very good. The under-croft was 
examined, with its solitary bit of crumbling masonry left of the original 
buildings of the Inn, and then the party proceeded to the old hall. 

Tliis old hall is the oldest existing building erected as i)art of an Inn 
of Court, and a handsome oak screen at the end dates from the time of 
ISlizabeth, but the building was erected during the years 1489 — 91. 
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^Ir. Baildon in a short but extremely interesting paper said that 
Lincoln's Inn meant two things, the site of the place and the society 
called by that name. The society was one of the four inns of court 
which existed to call students to the bar, and its constitution was much 
like that of a college, consisting of students, barrist^, and benchers, 
corresponding to undergraduates, graduates, and dons. Tlie records of 
the society are extant from 1422, but nothing is known of its origin. In 
1422 the society rented the town house of the Bishop of Chichester in 
Chancery Lane, at a rental of X6 13s. 4d. per annum, and in 1580 the 
freehold of the property was purchased by the society. 

Mr. Baildon discussed at some length the origin of the name 
" Jjincoln's Inn," and proved from his own investigations that in no time 
had the residence of the Earl of Lincoln in HoUwrn been connected with 
the site of the Inn, as many people thought. His theory was that the 
Earl of Lincoln was the jmtron or founder of the society, which began at 
Thavies Inn with a few members, and then migrated to the house of 
Lord Fumivall, and finally to the town house of the Bisliop of Chichester, 
which received the name of the society from its founder. An interesting 
account of one of the dinners given by the reader of the Inn in 1672, 
at which Charles II., Prince James, and Prince Rupert were present, was 
given by Mr. Baildon, who pointed out that it was the first instance of 
members of the royal family becoming Benchers. His present Majesty 
is a Bencher of the Middle Temple, and the Prince of Wales of Lin- 
coln's Inn. Very interesting details of the dates of the various buildings, 
and especially of the gatehouse, which was built in 1518, concluded the 
imper. 

A hearty vote of thanks was then accorded to Mr. 
Baildon, on the motion of Mr. Charles J. Munich, F.R. 
HistS. (Hon. Secretary), which was seconded by Mr. 
George Potter (Highgate). Mr. Baildon having replied, 
the Hon. Secretary moved a further resolution, seconded 
by Mr. Arthur N. Butt, F.R.Hist.S. (member of the 
Council), thanking the Treasurer and Masters of the 
Bench for their courtesy in permitting the Society to 
visit their famous inn. The proceedings then terminated, 
though a few members remained to inspect some of the 
old portions of the inn dating from the early part of the 
1 6th century. 
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Outdoor Mkktinc, 29T11 August, 1903. 

(he fourth and last of the outdoor meetings of 

the Society for the summer season of 1903 

was held on Saturday afternoon, 29th August, 

1903, a visit being paid to Hendon Parish 

Church, formerly the mother church of Hampstead, and 

a building, therefore, of considerable interest to those 

concerned with the local history of Hampstead. 

There was a good gathering of members of the 

Society, who were received and guided round the church 

by the Vicar of the Parish, the Rev. Newton Mant, M.A., 

F.S.A., who proved a most entertaining guide, full of 

anecdote and interesting information. 

The church, the Vicar explained in his opening remarks, was an 
example of an old church that had heen most shockingly treated, and 
like nearly all the old churches iu the suburban districts of London, it 
had suffered from too much money. By this he meant that when the 
people of London became rich and began to build for themselves splendid 
villas out in the suburbs, they began to use these churchei^ and sought 
not so much to make the House of God beautiful, as to make it com- 
modious and comfortable, according to their ideas. The north aisle was 
fifteenth century work, but the south aisle was built in 1827. The roof 
of the nave was an ancient one of sixteenth century workmanship, but 
the clerestory was modem and so were the windows in it, which were 
very ugly specimens. One of the aisles was also modern. In a side isle 
he had cleared out a gallery revealing the beautiful east window of 
fifteenth century work which had been hidden early in the last century. 
The walls of the church had been plastered all over, but he believed that 
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if the coment was roniovod, as Ijc hoped some day to see done, it would 
})e found that they were at least of very early Norman work, and, as the 
church was of an English and not Norman foundation, the walls might 
be even of English work. The chancel roof was old, but it had been 
taken down in 1827 and put up again. He referred to the history of the 
" faculty galleries," put up in the last century, which he wished to see 
alx>lished, and to the fact that in onler to do this, and to restore the old 
part of the church to something like its former condition, they would 
have to enlarge it, keeping the present chancel as a lady chapel. 

The party were then conducted on a tour round the church, some of 
the monuments being examined. The Vicar especially drew attention to 
the monument to Bishoj) Fowler of Gloucester, who was burie«l in this 
church, which was a very goo<1 specimen of the roccoco style of the 
fifteenth century, and to the rather t^uaint figure on the monument to 
William Rawlinson, Connnissioner of the Qi^eat Seal, who died in 1703. 
The attitude of the figure was pointed out as being in the intermediate 
stage of half reclining affected at that date, in contrast with the position 
of humility adopted in earlier and more devout days. Some interesting 
modem tablets, to the memory of Dr. Hicks, President of the Geological 
Society, and the Rev. Dr. Scrivener, a fonner vicar, renowned for his 
Greek scholarship, and others having been seen, the old square stone font 
was examined. Mr. Mant said he believed that the font was put there 
by the Monks of "Westminster, at the time when the church was a cell 
attached to the Abbey. He believed it to be a piece of pre- Norman 
work, though showing strong traces of Norman influence, but a good deal 
of this was seen in most of the work done in the time of Edward the 
Confessor. It was a very large font, and was probably intended to be 
used for baptism by immersion. 

In concluding the ramble round the building, the Vicar told a rather 
good story. When he came there an old woman acted as clerk. Shortly 
after his appointment, she handed him a rather larger amount of fees 
than he thought he was entitled to. He spoke about this, and she 
answered, " Oh, bless you, sir, you needn't mind. Them's all carriage 
people and quality." He told the late Archbishop Temple this story once 
at Harrow, and he was highly amused, saying, ** Well, she's quite right. 
Get as much out of them as you can. The only question is whether you 
ought to keep it all for yourself.*' 

Mr. Charles J. Munich, F.R.Hist.S., Hon. Sec. of 
the Society, in its name thanked the Rev. Newton Mant 
for his kindness in showing the church. Their great 
reason for coming was the advice given to them by their 
President to do so, as Hendon was the mother church of 
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Hampstead. In the days of the Abbots of Westminster, 
Hampstead was simply a Chapel of Ease, served by a 
priest from Hendon. The visit had been a pleasant one, 
and they had all enjoyed their visit very much. 

The Rev. N. Mant responded, and spoke of the 
interesting contrast provided by the manner in which 
Hendon and Hampstead had grown. 

Afterwards the churchyard and the 15th century 
tower were jnspec ted, and then on the invitation of the 
Rev. N. Mant, a visit was paid to the fine old vicarage 
garden, which was a pleasure thoroughly enjoyed and 
appreciated. 
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"fST an Ordinary Meeting of the Society held on ' 
Thursday evening, ist October, 1903, at 
Stanfield House, an interesting paper 
entitled *' Kieff, the Russian Mecca," was 
read by Miss Annette M. B. Meakin, an experienced 
traveller and author of *' A Ribbon of Iron," and ''In 
Russian Turkestan." 

Mr. C. E. Maurice, B.A. (Vice-President), occupied 
the chair, and briefly introduced Miss Meakin, after the 
reading of the minutes. Miss Meakin then read her 
paper as follows : — 

KiEFP, THE Russian Mecca. 
There is no spot in Russia more fascinating to the student of that 
country's history, sacred or profane, than the town of Kieff, standing 
upon its three hills, with the river Dnieper running at their base, and 
surrounded by a vast plain stretching for miles in every direction, a plain 
which, according to geologists, was once entirely covered by the sea. 

Kieff may be reached from Vienna by express train in two nights and 
one day ; or, to put it more clearly, the traveller leaving Vienna at eight 
o'clock on Monday morning, reaches Kieff at 7 a.m. the following Wed- 
nesday. At the present moment it takes exactly the same number of 
hours to reach Kieff from St. Petersburg as it does from Vienna, but a 
new and more direct line is in the course of construction. The town lies 
in the same latitude as Brussels, but its continental position insures it a 
very different climate from that of the Belgian capital. A glance at any 
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map of Russia will show the complete isolation of Kieff from all her sister 
towns of equal size and importance. Tradition tells us that before the 
Christian era she was a commercial centre, and this, from her position, she 
must always continue to be. vShe is the Queen and the Capital of Little 
Kiissia. Her river, the Dnieper, rises in the government of Smolensk, 
and after a southward course of more than a thousand miles, falls into 
the Black Sea by several moirths, in the neighbourhood of Kherson. 
This river played an important part in the early history of Kieff under 
the name of Borysthenes, derived, according to Levesque, from the Slav 
words bor, a pine forest, and stenay a wall, and signifying " wall formed by a 
forest of pines." The Greeks knew nothing of its source, but they 
imagined it to be the greatest river in the world alter the Nile, while in 
reality it could never have been navigated by any but flat bottomed boats, 
such as those in which the Russians floated down its waters to attack 
Constantinople in the year 860. 

The earliest history of Russia in existence is the so-called Chronicle 
of Nestor, which covers a period from the second half of the ninth 
century to the early years of the twelfth. "It is not," says I^ger, who 
translated it into French, "it is not, as is generally believed, the fiist. 
That of the monk Jacob precede*! it, but was written more for the enter- 
tainment of the reader than for the facts chronicled, and is full of im- 
possible dialogue." 

Nestor was a monk of Kieff. His tom}> was shown to me when I 
visited the monastery, and it was there that his writings wore preserved. 
He wrote the biographies of Theodocius and two other saints, the earliest 
biographies in the Russian language. Leger tells us that Nestor wrote 
before 1091, and that as the chronicle bearing his name was written 
towards the end of the twelfth century, some other monk must have been 
the author. But Bury, in a note to his edition of Gibbon, says that 
Nestor lived in the latter half of the twelfth century, and as we do not 
know the date of his death, so far as chronology is concerned, he might 
have compiled the chronicle in 1115. " Among Nestor's sources," he 
writes, " I find written and dated notices preserved at Kieff beginning 
• with A.D. 883, the year in which the centre of the Russian realm was 
transferred from Novgorod to Kieff." 

No translation of Nestor's chronicle has appeared in English 
though we occasionally find quotations from it in historical works. In 
1868, Louis Leger chose as the subject of a thesis for his Doctor's degree, 
^* De Nestore rej'um nissicarum scriptorej* In 1869 he began to study 
Danish, in order that he might read a Danish translation of Nestor which 
appeared in Copenhagen in that year, and compare it with his own which 
he had made direct from the ancient Slav language. He did not publish 
his own till 1884. I shall quote a portion of it which I have translated 
literally. It begins thus : — 

" Here are some facts of ancient history related by the monk of the 
monastery of Theodocius of the catacombs— 
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" How Russia was formed ; who was the first prince to reign at 
Rieff, and where Russia had its beginning. 

" Let us l)egin — 

" After the flood the three sons of Noah, Sheni, Ham and Japhet, 
divided the earth between them." ('Here follows a careful account of the 
division). 

Then he gives the story of the Tower of IJjil>el, and goes on to say 
that among the sixty-eight nations that arose after its fall was the Slav 
realm of tlie race of Ja])het. Ilore he enumerates all the Slav tribes. 
Then he goes on to d<»scril)e " the road that leads fnmi Russia to Rome, 
by way of the Dni<»i>er," and tells the trmlition of St. Andrew.' 

"St. Andrew, the brother of the Ai^stle Peter, had come to 
Klierstm, and wishing to go to Rome he went up the river Dnieper. 
Now he halted by chance at the foot of the hills that are on its bank 
(where Kieff now stands). The next day he said to his disciples who 
were with him, * Behold these hills, the blessing of the Lord shall rest 
upon them ; a great town shall arise here, and God will build there many 
churches.' He then went up an<l placed a cross uiwn them. From thence 
he went on to Novgorod. He noticed the Slav people and their customs, 
how they bathed, and how they beat themselves in bathing, and he was 
astonished. On reaching Rome he recounted what he had seen. * I saw 
astonishing things in the Slav country,* he said. * I saw Imths built of 
wood, these were heated to a great heat, and the people stripped and 
entered them. They threw the water over their })odies ami then beat 
themselves with pliant birch twigs till they hardly came out alive. Then 
they threw cold waU'r over themselves, and thus recovered consciousness. 
They do that every day. No one imposes this torture upon them ; they 
do it of tlieir own free will. They do it to Imthe themselves, not with 
a view to torture.' 

"All who heard these things were astonished, and St. Andrew 
returned home." 

Then comes the story of the founding of Kieff. 

" There were three brothers, who lived each with his own family in 
a separate dwelling, and the number of these brothers was three. Their 
names were Kii, Shlehek, and Koriv. Kii established himself on the 
hill at who.-«e foot now flows the river Borytch. . . Schlehck established 
himself on the hill wliieh is now called Schlehekovitza, and Koriv on 
one now called Korivitza. Together they formed a city which they 
called Kieff, or the city of Kii, after the eldest brother. And round 
the city was a great forest, and they occupied themselves in chasing 
wild beasts. Their families were good and industrious, and they called 

themselves Polianes They retained the refined manners of their 

ancestors, they showed respect for their daughters-in-law, and for their 
their sisters and their mothers, also for their mothers-in-law and for their 
brothers-in-law. The other races were much more savage." 
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So much for the earliest hiatory of Kieff. Tlie earliest history of 
the rest of Russia is told very concisely by Levesque. 

"The ancients hardly knew the name of Russia, they called it 
^fuscovia, from the name of its capital, which they had learned from 
certain travellers who had been there. From time immemorial the Slavs 
htvd inhabited the country, which is now a part of the vast empire of 
Russia, and they were very powerful. Their principal town, situated 
near the lake of Ilmen, was called Slavensk. This town having been 
twice devastated by sickness and war, was abandoned by its inhabitants, 
who, towarils the middle of the fifth century, returned to build upon the 
banks of the Volkhof, a mile away from Slavensk, a town which they 
called Novgorod. This town, by its situation, soon became a commercial 
one, and was not long in forming a powerful republic. The republic was 
continually agitated by internal dissensions, till the ikjojjU*, worn out by 
them, at last called upon three brothers of the Varangian racf^ to come 
and govern them. When the brothers, Rurik, Sinaf and Trouvor arrived, 
they separated, fixing upon the throe principal frontiers as their respective 
strongholds. Rurik built a town near the Volkhof, now called " old 
Ladoga." Sinaf settled at Bielezero, and Trouvor atlsborsk, nearPleskof. 
The power of sovereignty had not been given to them, they were simply 
looked upon as generals, whose business it was to protect the frontiers of 
the republic. 

"The inhabitants of Novgorod, soon weary of the protection of 
Rurik, who wished to reduce them to a kind of slavery, revolted against 
him. Rurik defied them, and killed their leader Vladima with his own 
hand. Having made himself their chief, he entered Novgorod, put to 
death a number of Madima's partisans, and made the town his head 
quarters. His power was increased by the subsequent death of his two 
brothers, who left no heire. Rurik lived in peace after the victory which 
he had gained over his own subjects, and died after a reign of seventeen 
years, leaving under the guardianship of Oleg, a relative, his infant son 
of four years, named Igor. 

" Oleg abused his power, and for his own glory tried to increase the 
dominions of his ward. He assembled his numerous troops, Slavs, 
Tchondes, and Varangians, and marched towards Smolensk, capital of 
the Krivitches. Arrived in the vicinity of Kieff, under the pretext of 
friendship he attracted to his camp the two brothers Oskold and JJii, who 
whore then reigning at Kieff, and caused them to be massacred in cold 
blood. This cowardly act rendered him nuuster of Kielf, and he lost no 
time in making it the chief stronghold of his dominions. He subdued 
several other peoples, founded new cities and imposed upon the various 
nations whom he had brought into subjection, a tribute in skins and silver. 
Tradition says that he then armed eighty thousand men, and with them 
descended the Dnieper, with infinite hardships, to attack the walls of 
Constantinople. Leo, the Philosopher, who then reigned in that city, 
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botiglit i»ciice with many gifU. Oleg returned to Kieff laden with great 
M'L'ulth. Greek hiHtorianH, however, do not 8]jeak of this expedition of 
Oh»g's. Oh»g eventually died from the bite of a 8eq>ent after governing 
tlie country for thirty -three yearn. 

" After Oleg's death the people rose against Igor, and tried to shake 
(AX his yoke ; he succeeded in subduing them, but on his invailing 
Paphlagonia later on, he suffered heavy losses ; he was eventually mur- 
dered by the Drevlianes, and left his young son Svatoslav under the 
gtiardianship of his mother Olgar." 

Olga's history is interesting, and as she was eventually canonised, 
and is one of the most important legendary characters in Russian history, 
I shall turn to the chronicle of Nestor for an account of some of her 
doings. 

•* When Igor was killed by the Drevlianes, his wife Olga was at 
Kietf with her son the young Svatoslav .... and the Drevlianes said, 
* We liave killed the Russian prince, let us marry his widow to our own 
prince Mai ; then we can take Svatoslav and do what we like with him. 
And the Drevlianes sent twenty of their bravest men by boat to Olga. 
They landed near the Boritchev, for at that time the water ran close to 
the foot of Kieff, and no one lived down in the valley, but everybody 

liveil on the hill Now outside the town itself, and behind the 

temple of the Mother of God, was the palace of the dungeon, so called 
because it was built with a stone dungeon. And it was told to Olga that 
the Drevlianes were come, and Olga called them to her and said, * My 
good friends, what has brought you hither?* and they replied, *The 
Drevlianes have sent us to you saying. * " We liave killed your husband 
because he was like a wolf, in the way he pillaged and ravaged our country, 
but our princes are good, they bring prosperity to the land of the Drev- 
lianes. We pray you therefore to become the wife of !Mal, our prince." ' 
And Olga replied, ' Your proposal pleases me, I cannot bring my husband 
to life again, but I wish to do you honour in the presence of my people. 
Return now to your vessel, and do the grand, make a show of being 
proud and haughty. And when I send to fetch you to-morrow, say *"We 
will not go toiler on foot, nor will we go on horseback, but we will be carried 
into her presence in our own boat." ' * Then they will carry you seated 
in your own boat.' And Olga caused a wide and deep pit to be dug in 
the court of the dungeon outside the t<nvn. The next day she sent 
messengers to fetch the ambassadors, but they replied as she had com- 
manded them, and said, * " We will not go on hoi-seback, we will not go 
on foot. Carry us in our own boat" ' And Olga's servants replied, ' We 
must do as you bid us, for our prince is dead, and our princess ^vishes to 
marry your prince.' So they were carried in the boat, sitting up full of 
l)ride in their long robes. The people carried the boat to Olga's palace, 
and then threw them boat and all into the deep pit. Olga leaned over 
the edge and said, * How do you like the honour I have done you 1' 
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And they replied, * " This is a worse death than we gave to Igor." ' And 
then she ordered that they should be buried alive. And it was done. 
Then Olga sent messengers to the Drevlianes, saying. * Send me some of 
your great men, so that I may be brought to your prince in a fitting 
manner, or else the people of Kielf will never let me come.* Then the 
Drevlianes picked out their greatest men, the governors of their country, 
and sent them to fetch Olga. When they arrived Olga ordered a bath to 
be prepared for them, and she said, * When you have bathed you shall 
come into my presence.' So the bath was heated and the Drevlianes 
wont in and began to bathe themselves. Then the door was shut and 
Olga gave orders that the bath should be made very hot, and they were 
all steamed to death. Then Olga sent to the Drevlianes and said, * See, 
I am now coming to you. Prepare plenty of hydromel in the town 
where you killed my husband. I wish to weep at his tomb and perform 
funeral rites in his honour.' So they gathered together a great quantity 
of hydromel, and Olga came, followed by a small escort, and taking off 
her fine robes she alvanced towaixls her husband's tomb. She wept over 
it and ordered her servants to raise a great tumulus. When the rites 
were concluded the Drevlianes sat down to drink, and Olga ordered her 
attendants to serve them. Then the Drevlianes said to Olga, * Where 
are the great men we sent to fetch you 1 ' and she said, * They are coming 
presently ;' and when the Drevlianes were quite intoxicated, she ordered 
her servants to fall upon them and massacre them. And having given 
the order she departed. And Olga returned to Kieff, and prepared an 
army to go out against what was left of the Drevlianes. 

** Then Olga and her son Svatoslav gathered together a large and 
valiant army, and they marched agamst the Drevlianes. Then there 
was a great battle, and the Drevlianes fled, and shut themselves up in 
their stronghold. Olga then attacked the town of Isk, for it was there 
that her husband had been killed. And she advanced towards the town 
and the Drevlianes, having shut themselves up in it, defended them- 
selves with great energy. For they knew what would be their fate if 
they surrendered. And Olga was before the town a whole year, without 
being able to take it. Then she thought of a plan. She sent messengers 
to the town saying, * On what are you relying? All your fortresses have 
surrendered and are i>ayuig tribute, the peasants are cultivating their 
fields, and you alone refuse to pay tribute. Do you wish to die of 
hunger r And the Drevlianes replied, *We will willingly pay you 
tribute, but what you want is to avenge your husband.' And Olga said, 
* I have already avenged my husband, twice when you came to KiefF, 
and once when I performed the funeral rites in his honour. I have re- 
venged him cuougli, but 1 wish to receive a small tribute from you, and 
when peace has been established I shall return home.* The Drevlianes 
replied, * What do you want? We will gladly give you honey and skins.* 
Sxni Olga said, * I ask but one little thing of you, give me, according to 
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the uuiuIkji' of your liouses, three pigeons and three sparrows for each 
house. I shall be satistied witli that, for I know that you have been 
impoverished by the siege.* The delighted Drevlianes complied with 
Olga's reijuest, and Olga said, * Now that you have been humbled before 
me and before my son, go back to your town, and I shall go away to- 
morrow and return to Kieff. Tlieu the Drevlianes returned joyfully to 
their town, and the news they brought, tilled the townspeople with 
pleasure. And there was great rejoicing. Then Olga gave to each of 
her soldiers one of the i)ige()ns and one of the si>arrow8. And she com- 
manded each man to tie a little piece of bread dipped in sidphur to the 
wing of each bird, and the bread was to be wrapped in a little bit of cloth. 
And wlien it was getting dark, Olga ordered the soldiers to let loose the 
pigeons and the sparrows. The birds all flew back to their nests in the 
besieged town, the pig<*()ns to their pigeon lioles, and the.si>arrow8 to the 
eaves of the houses. Thus the dovecotes, and the huts, and the towers 
and the stables were all sot on iire, and not one escaped. It was im- 
possible to extinguish the flames, because all the buildings were on fire 
at the game time. Then the people rushed out of the town in their 
despair, and Olga ordered her soldiers to take them captive. Some were 
put to death, othei-s were reduced to slavery, and they had to pay a heavy 
tribute. Two i)arts of the tribute were sent to Kieff, and one part to 
Olga's own town Vychgorod, and Olga established laws and taxes in the 
land of the Drevlianes. You can still see some of her palaces and her 
hunting grounds. And Olga returned to Kieff and stayed there a whole 
year. 

**.... In the year 948, Olga visited Constantinople. The Em- 
peror at that time was Constantine the son of Leo. The Emperor saw 
that she was very beautiful and very clever. He admired her intelligence 
and liked to talk with her. * You are worthy to reign with me in this 
town,' he said. Hearing these words, Olga said, ' I am a pagan. If you 
wish me to be baptised, baptise me yourself, otherwise I refuse to be 
baptised.* And the Emperor baptised her with the help of the patriarch. 
As socm as she had been baptised, Olga's mind became enlightened, and 
the patriarch instructed her in the faith, and gave her his blessing. She 
knelt with her head bent before liira, and absorbed his instructions just 
as a spc^nge absorbs water. They gave her in baptism the name of 
Helena, after the mother of Constantine the Great. 

" After Olga had been baptised, the Emperor said to her, * I wish to 
marry you.* * What ! You wish to marry me, after baptising me and 
calling me your daughter? ' she replied. * You know very well that such 
a thing would be contrary to the Christian law.' But the Emperor 
replied, * Olga, you have deceived me.* He then loaded her with pre- 
sents, and she returned to Kieft'.*' Nestor here winds up this part of his 
narrative with the remark that it was like the story of the Queen of 
Sheba coming to see Solomon 1 
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There are many errors, Leger tells us, in the above account of Olga's 
visit to Constantinople. The visit took place in 957, as is attested by 
several Byzantine writers. " The demanding in marriage of a princess 
of seventy years of age by an emperor who was already married," says 
Leger, " can be relegated to the rank of a fable. The chronicler^s chief 
point was to »how hmo well Ohja could double upon her enemies^ and limo 
refined were the artifices of which she was mistress, ^^ The Byzantines 
called her " Elga," which in ancient Norse was Helga, It has often been 
remarked what an important role women seem to have played in Slav 
history.* 

Nestor's Chronicle is not written in Russian, but in the ecclesias; 
tical Slav dialect which was raised to the rank of a literary language by 
Cyril. It plays to-daj^ in the Greek Church a part similar to that which 
is i)layed by Latin in the Roman Catholic Church 

" There has existed in Kiett* for many years past, says Leger, an 
historical society called * Societc* de TAnnaliste Nestor,' and the so-called 
tomb of Nestor in the catacombs bears an inscription in his honour 
which was placed there by the Historical and Antiquarian Society of 
Moscow." 

With regard to the origin of the Russians, the chronicle of Nestor 
identifies them with the Varangians. " No competent critic," says Bury, 
" now doubts that the Russians who founded the states of Novgorod and 
Kielf, subdued the Slavonic tribes, and organised them into a political 
power — who, in shorty made Russia — were of Scandinavian or Norse 
origin. It is therefore unnecessary any longer to treat this matter as a 
disputed question, though there are still * anti-Normans ' in Russia. The 
first notice is in the Annales Bertiniani ad : ann : 839 " Rhos vocari 
dicebant .... comperit eos gentes esse Sueonum" (Swedes). 

Gibbon gives an interesting account of how the Russians reached 
Constantinople from Novgorod and Kieff. "The Russians (of Novgorod)," 
he says, " descended the stream that fell into the Borysthenes ; their 
canoes, of a single tree, were laden with slaves of every age, furs of every 
species, the spoil of their bee-hives, and the hides of their cattle ; and 
the whole produce of the north was collected and discharged in the 
magazines of Kieff! The month of June was the ordinary season for 
the departure of the fleet ; the timber of the canoes was framed into the 
oars and benches of more solid and capacious boats, and they proceeded 
without obstacle down the Borysthenes as far as the seven or thirteen 
ridges of rock, which traverse the bed and ])recipitate the waters of the 
river. At the more shallow falls it was sufficient to lighten the vessels, 
but the deeper cataracts were impassable ; and the mariners who dragged 
their vessels and their slaves six miles over land, were exposed in this 
toilsome journey to the robbers of the desert. At the first island below 

* Gk>labinBky proves to his own satisfaction that Olga was baptised in Kieff, 
not in CSonstantinople. 
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the falls the RussiaiLs cclebmted the festival of their escape; at a second, 
near the mouth of the river, they repaired their shattered vessels for the 
longer and more perilous voyage of the Black Sea. If they steered along 
the coast the Danube was accessible ; with a fair wind they could reach 
in thirty-six or forty hours the opposite shore of Anatolia ; and Constan- 
tinople admitted the annual visit of the strangers of the north. They 
returned at the stated season with a rich cai^o of corn, wine and oil, tlie 
manufactures of Greece, and the spices of India Lut the com- 
munication which had been opened for the benefit, was soon abused for 
the injury, of mankind. In a period of one hundred and ninety years 
the Russians made four attempts to plunder the treasures of Constanti- 
nople. The event was various, but the motive, th^ means and the object, 
were the same in these naval expeditions. The Russian traders had 
seen the magnificence, and tasted the luxury of the city of the Caesars, 
A marvellous tale, and a scanty supply, excited tliQ desires of their 
savage countrymen ; they envied the gifts of nature which their climate 
denied ; they coveted the works of art which they were too lazy to 

imitate, and too indigent to purchase In their first enterprise 

under the princes of KiefF, they passed without opix>sitiou, and occupied 
the i>ort of Constantinople, in the absence of the lirmperor Michael, the 
son of Theophilus."* 

Gibbon states that the first invasion took place in a.d. 8C5, but it 
has recently been proved that it took place in a.d. 860. With regai-d to 
Olga, Gibbon says, " After her return to Kieff and Novgorod, she firmly 
persisted in her new religion ; but her labours in the propagation of the 
gospel were not crowned with success; and both her family and nation 
adhered with obstinacy or indifierence to the gods of their fathers. 
Her son, Svatoslav, was apprehensive of the scorn and ridicule of his 
companions ; and her grandson, Wolodomir, devoted his youthful zeal to 
miUtiply and decorate the monuments of ancient worship. The savage 
deities of the north were still propitiated with human sacrifices ; in the 
choice of the victim a citizen was preferred to a stranger, a Christian to 
an idolator, and the father who defended his son from the sacerdotal 
knife was involved in the same doom, by the rage of a fanatic tumult. 
Yet the lessons of the pious Olga had matle a deep, though secret im- 
pression on the minds of the prince and people; the Greek mis.sionaries 
continued to preach, to dispute, and to baptise ; and the ambassadors or 
merchants of Russia compared the idolatory of the woods with the elegant 
superstition of Constantinople. They had gazed with admimtion on the 
dome of St. Sophia ; the lively pictures of saints and martyrs, the riches 
of the altar, the number and vestments of the priests, the pomp and 
order of the ceremonies ; they were edified by the alternate succession of 
devout silence and harmonious song ; nor was it difficult to persuade 
them that a choir of angels descended each day from heaven to join in 

* Nestor gives Oscold and Dii as the leaders of the first expedition. 
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the devotion of the Christians." (Gibbon here refers to a fragment 
published by Bandine, " de conversione Russorum.") 

" But the conversion of Wolodomir was determined, or hastened by 

his desire of a Roman bride At his despotic command, Peroun, 

the god of thunder, whom he had so long adored, was dragged through 
the streets of Kielf, and twelve sturdy barbarians bjittered with clubs the 
misshapen image, which was indignantly cast into the waters of the 
Borysthenes. The edict of Wolodomir had proclaimed that all who 
should refuse the rites of baptism, would be treated as the enemies of 
God and their prince ; and the rivers were instantly filled with many 

thousands of obedient Russians In the next generation, the relics 

of Paganism were finally extirpated, but as the two brothers of Wolodo- 
mir had' died without baptism their bones were taken from the grave and 

sanctified by an irregular and posthumous sacrament The liberal 

piety of the Russian princes engaged in their service the most skilful of 
the Greeks to decorate the cities and instruct the inhabitants ; the dome 
and the paintings of St. Sophia were rudely copied in the churches of 
Kieff and Novgorod." 

AVith the help of Nestor, Levesque, and Gibbon we have reached 
the point where the religious history of Kieff begins. We have now to 
notice the steady growth of monasticism which took place in the eleventh 
century. But before attempting to trace the history of the most im- 
portant monastery in Russia, I must say a word about the church of St. 
Sophia, to which Gibbon alludes, and which Bury calls " the great monu- 
ment of Jaroslav's reign." In the autumn of 1902 I had the privilege 
of spending two months almost under the shadow of that interesting 
edifice, and it is now as familiar to my eyes as the Marble Arch. The 
fact that it was built in imitation of the mosque of St. Sophia in Con- 
stantinople, has led writers who have not seen it to form a somewhat 
erroneous impression of its size. It is really quite a small church, and, 
if I may borrow a comparison from Gautier — half-a-dozen Kieff Sophias 
could walk about in the one at Constantinople, cam^ianile and all. The 
one at Kieff is supposed to have been built about the year 1036. Baron 
Haxthauscn, who saw it in 1855, tells us that some years ago a young 
painter from St. Peteraburg was sent to Kieff to execute several pictures 
and drawings of it. On examining the building he discovered that 
colours were concealed under the whitewash upon the walls and pillars, 
and by carefully washing off their outer coating, large old frescoes were 
brought to light, probably of the eleventh century. " Those I saw," says 
this traveller, " bore the stamp of the highest antiquity — faded colours, 
sharp contours, characteristic expression and stiff drawing ; some, from 
which the whitewash had been completely removed, were mere figures of 
saints, larger than life and without any grouping." He does not mention 
that these saints are executed in golden mosaic, like those of St. Mark's 
at Venice. The interior of the church is very dark» and a monk shows 
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visitors round with lightcil caudles. The walls of the ancient stairway 
leailing to the upper storey or gallery, are adorned with figures that are 
quaint to a degree in their design and evident anti<iuity. One group of 
figures represents a boar himt, and another a party of musicians with 
musical instruments, which last have a value of tlieir own to students 
interested in the history of musical instruments. The niunk who showxd 
me the mosaics assured me that they were two centuries older than those 
at Venice, and in his estimation very much finer. 

AVe have now clearly seen that the Russian church is an offshoot, as 
Dr. Lanstlell calls it, of the Greek Church at Constantinople, once the 
centre of Eastern Christianity. The monasteries of Russia are divided 
into three classes — the Lavra, or first class monasteries, of which there 
are only three, namely, atKiefl*, Petersburg, and Troitza outside Moscow ; 
and two other cliisj>cs which neetl not now come under our notice. 
" Their general charai-teristics," says Dr. Lansdt'U, " ai*e Egyptian mther 
than Roman. The Lavra of Egypt are sui)]H)sed to have been collections 
of tents in the desert, which each provided (ov liimself, but joined the 
rest in common devotion. (For a detailed account of the origin of 
monasticism, one can turn to the pages of Gibbon). Greek monks need 
not be ecclesiastics ; they are all of the order of St. Basil. The head of 
a large monastery is called the Archimandrite (or abbot). Russia did 
not receive the religion of Jesus Christ in its purity. The merest tyro 
in church history knows that when the stream of Christianity had flowed 
down to the tenth century it was no longer pure, as at the source. But 
follow the stream as it branches east and west, and observe which of the 

two remains tlie purer The Russian church does not forbid or 

hide the scriptures from the people, even if she neglects them, nor has 
she stereotyped her errors by the claim of infallibility." 

In a Russian history of the Lavra at KiefT, which was published in 
that city, and which has never been translated, I read the following 
account of its origin. St. Anthony, led by the spirit, came to Kiefl*, 
seeking a place of retirement, where lie might end his days in fasting 
and prayer. He came about 1051, a monk of St. Athos, but he must 
not be confounded with the Egyptian monk of that name, whose date 
was some hundred years earlier. Nikon of Kursk soon joined St. 
Anthony and he was followed by St. Theodosius. These three holy men 
dug themselves caves in the earth and lived like hermits, till their piety 
gradually attracted the attention of their town and then of tlieir whole 
country. Followers flocked to them from all parts of Russia, and thus 
was founded the first Russian monastery — the Pecherskaia Lavra, or 
Cave Monastery. All the others were founded accoixling to its rules. 
The company of monks soon amounted to twelve, and with their help 
Anthony is said to have dug a large cave in the shape of a church 
with cells. Here I cannot do better than give Baron von Haxthausen's 
account of his visit to the Lavra in 1855. 
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" The monastery and church are modem, and constructed in the 
manner usual in Russia ; the older buildings have been several times 
burnt down — lust in 1728. In the siuictuary of the church," says the 
Baron, " wax tapers were given us, and the Arkhieri opened a side door, 
and conducted us down a staircase into the subterranean passages. These 
have somewhat the appearance of mines ; they are rarely more than 
seven feet high, and from four to five feet wide, running round in labyrin- 
thine windings, in two divisions, for more than two miles in the rock. 
At intervals of twenty to fifty paces on either side are niches with stone 
coftins cut out of the rock : here lie interred the old hermits who are 
all venei-ated as saints. The bodies do not decay, Init become shrivelled 
up ; they all lie open to viciw in their monk's robes, stretched out in the 
stone coffins, and over each is thrown a silk cover, beautifully embroidered 
with gold. The arkhieri removed this fnmi several, and showed me the 
undecayed corpse lying underneath it — a horrible sight." (I may men- 
tion here that when in 1896, forty years later, / was conducted through 
the catacombs in question, the monk who guided me, did not lift the em- 
broidered handkerchiefs from the faces of the saints ; and that when / 
lifted up the comer of one of them there was no corpse underneath it at 
all, and tlie monk was furious with me for thus undertaking to .satLsfy my 
own curiosity, especially as the rest of the party were devout pilgrims." 
" One of these holy men," continues the liaron, " had caused himself to 
be buried in the earth up to his shoulders, so that only his head appeared, 
and had died thus ; he too had a gold embroidered cloth over him. Here 
and there small cells were excavated in the rocks beside the passages, which 
had been inhabited l)y the monkish hermits, who never left the cells nor 
spoke to any one. The cell of St. Anthony, the founder of the monastery, 
and the stone bench on which he sat and taught the brethren, was shown 
to us. (Jver the grave of Nestor, the celebrated chronicler of Russian 
history, was hung a votive tablet with an inscription to his memory. We 
then entered a subterranean church about thirty feet square, fumishe*! 
with all the usual decorations. A few smaller chapels were likewise pro- 
vided with everything necessary for divine worship, which is still cele- 
brated in them, at certain seasons. History supplies no satisfactory 
reconl of the date of the construction of these caves. When St. Anthony 
came to Kielf he found a cave there, which, according to tradition, was 
cut in the rocks l)y the Varjingians, and afterwards he discovered a second. 
Having collected a number of monks, he founded a monastery, to which 
he gave the rules of the Studia Monastery in Jerusalem. On comparing 
all I have read, heard and seen, I think it improbable that Anthony with 
his companions, or any subsequent monks, excavated these passages and 
cells, which are some thousand paces in extent. Even at the present 
time, with all our mechanical appliances, and the aid of gunpowder, this 
would be a colossal work of many years, as only a small number of work- 
men could be employed upon it at the same time : but that these places 
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were excavate«i at that early pericxl is inconcievable. And why Rhould 
Anthony have dugVith fluch incredible exertions passages and caves, 
when he could, nay, even did, build his church and monastery above 
ground ? And why these long passages 7 If he had wished to live as a 
hermit in a cave dug by himself, one, with a few small cells, would have 
have sufficed. I am convinced that these passages are much more ancient, 
and belong, either to a former people, as indicated by a tradition that the 
Varangians first formed them, in which case they may be ranked among 
the inexplicable Troglodite structures, such as are found in the Crimea, 
or they are natural caves such as are frequently met with ; and the monks 
may only have aided nature, widening and enlarging, cutting niches for 
graves, and converting a cave into a chapel. There is another cave 
monastery in Russia, at Pokhof, very similar to this at KiefF." 

It is worth our while to note that the Karaite Jews, who dwelt, till 
quite recently, in that singular collection of caves to be found at Chufut- 
Kak^, in the Crimea, are said to have settled there l)efore the time of 
Christ. They did not become acquainted with Christianity until a later 
period. Whether they found their stone dwellings waiting for them 
when they emigrated from Palestine, or whether they carved them out of 
the rock themselves, is not known. A close examination of them has 
led me to think they must be ot pre-historic origin. In 1896 1 found them 
uninhabited. 

I shall now describe my first visit to the »an-%sty of the KieflF I^vra, 
as I have not come across any written description of its wonderful 
treasures. " The jewels are superb I Be sure not to miss seeing the 
sacristy." These words haunted us as we wandered disconsolately round 
the court-yard of that celebrated monastery. Monks, young and old, 
with long hair and pale faces, were Rocking into the gr^i); dining hall, 
but not a soul could we find to interpret our wants. We were tired and 
hungry, for we had spent a long morning in the catacombs and churches; 
but these jewels we must see. Presently a message Avas brought us that, 
after dinner, a monk who could speak French, I did not then know 
Russian, would show us the sacristy ; but we were not invited to the 
repast. There was a lobby with glass doors at the entrance of the dining 
hall, and here we watched the monks comb their long hair before 
going in to dinner. Some wore ringlets while others had evidently 
crimped their tresses, which hung out in a busli like that of an English 
school girl, others, again, let it fall straight and lank behind their ears 
and over their shoulders; one or two had to unplait a thick pig-tail 
before administering the comb. We looked in at the windows and saw 
long tables set with coarse ware and coarser bread ; a plate of fish was 
ready before each seat. We saw also that their beverage was water. 
After dinner the French-speaking monk was brought to us. He was tall 
and looked about twenty-eight ; his face was very pale, but a pair of 
bright brown eyes gave him a pleasant expression, and he might have 
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been good-looking bnt for tlie effeminate style of wearing the hair, his 
was (lark and straight ; this, abided to his black robe, which swept the 
ground, made you wonder if he really could bo a man. An elderly 
divhie of high monastic rank, opened the sacristy, and displayed a vast 
amount of wealth before our admiring gaze. It was mostly in the fonii 
of jewelled crosses and pendants, suspended on hooks in velvet-lined 
cupboards. One cross, about six inches in length and a quarter of an 
inch thick was of solid gold and studded all over with diamonds ; anotjier 
was covered with nibies, and one beautiful pendant was a mass of tur- 
quoises and pearls. From the earliest days of the monastery, it has been 
the custom that whenever a Czai, or any royal personage visits Kieff, the 
sacristy is enriched by one of these costly ornaments. Once, however, 
there was an exception to this rule. It was in the time of war, and the 
Czar cAme to borrow money from the monastery. The monks lent him 
a large sum and he gave them a receipt for it. He never returned the 
money, and some years after his death, when his son and successor paid 
a visit to Kieff, the Metropolitan invited him to the monastery, and 
receiving him with great state, presented him with a piece of paper on a 
golden salver. He looked at it and recognised an acknowledgment in his 
fatlier's handwriting for the sum that had been lent. The young Czar 
accepted it with a gracious smile, and then, instead of handing the monks 
an order on the treasury for the amount, as they had anticipated, he 
bowed to the Metropolitan, and, returning the paper, said, " Thank you 
for the generosity you have shown in offering to me the most valuable 
treasure of which your monastery can boast, — my lamented father's own 
handwriting. As for me, I can only imitate that generosity and return 
to you a treasure of which I have not the heart to deprive you." We 
next inspected cupboards filled with gorgeous chasubles that had been 
presented by Kussian nobles to the monastery; each chasuble bearing 
the family arms of the donor, embroidered with pearls and precious 
stones; some of them were entirely covered with embroidery, every 
stitch having a tiny pearl. Finally they showed us rows and rows of 
sacramental cups literally sparkling with gems. On our return to the 
church, we were shown a particularly valuable eikon, or holy picture, 
which hung behind the altar and was covered Avith glass ; our guide ex- 
plained that it had no glass before it originally, but since one of the pil- 
grims had accidentally kissed away the largest diamond, it had been 
thought advisable that the remaining gems should in future, be kissed 
through glass. That eikon is a favourite with the pilgrims, it gets at 
least a quarter of a million kisses every year. As can be imagined from 
their number, the pilgrims are to-day one of the most important features 
of Kieff. They tramp to their Mecca from all parts of Russia, even from 
Archangel, taking months to come and go. The few coppers they beg on 
their way, go to pay for the candles they carry in their hands when 
visiting the catacombs. A monk sits at the entrance with a bowl of 
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water and a huge paint brush on a table before him, and, as each pilgrim 
bows low and contributes his or her mite, he jerks the brush sleepily out 
of the water on to the bowed head. The atmosphere of the churches, 
when filled with pilgrims, is simply beyond description, for, although the 
Russian still takes his weekly bath — described as daily by St. Andrew 
the brother of St. Peter the Apostle —he has not yet learned to wash his 
clothes. Just as we were going, onr friend the monk, noticing that we 
l<v>ketl very tired, asked us to come to his room and rest a while. Curi- 
osity as to what sort of a cell he inhabited, led us to accept his offer, and 
we were soon seated in a comfortable study, the further end of which 
was fitted up as a bedroom and shut off by a screen. Pictures of the 
Madonna hung upon the walls, and there was a small American organ, 
the music for which lay scattered about the room. We asked him to 
play us a Greek anthem, and he complied readily, having first put a 
delicious bunch of black grapes before us, which, he said, had grown in 
the monastery garden. While we were eating the grapes, my eye fell 
upon a book which lay on the table at my elbow, with a marker be- 
tween its leaves. I could not resist reading the title, it was Zola's 
" Lourdes." When he had finished playing, he began to ask us questions 
about England. " Have you any really fine cathedrals ? Is it true that 
your priests tell the most ignorant of the people that they may pray 
direct to God for forgiveness for their sins, without confessing to a priest 
at all ? Do you think it possible that the very lowest can understand 
what God is ] " He told us that he was much interested in shrines. 
" Have you any great shrines in England ^ " he asked. We told him 
about Canterbury Cathedral and Tliomas a Becket, and his bi*own eyes 
opened wide as he listened. We then asked if he was of Jewish extrac- 
tion, for his name led us to think so. " dear no," he replied, "far from 
it, my father was a Cossack ! He was killed in the Caucasian war. I 
should have been a Cossack officer myself to-day, but that my mother, 
thinking I was not strong enough, took me away from the military school 
when I was only fourteen ; it was there that I learned to talk French. 
My mother decided that I should be a monk, so I finished my education 
at a monastic school. Even now I am not a full-fledged monk, but I 
shall be soon." Ho then escorted us to the gate and seemed loth to let 
us go. As we were returning^ the town, which was nearly a mile away 
we met the Metropolitan driving back in state to the Lavra ; he had 
been holding a special service at St. Sophia's ; there was a peal from the 
bells of every church as he passed it — the road is lined with churches. 
His closed carriage was drawn by four horses, and there was one outrider. 
In Russia none but a Metropolitan, or a corpse — royalty of course ex- 
cepted — may be drawn by more than two horses. Close to, and some- 
times on the steps of a church are booths in which are displayed a great 
variety of articles de religuMy such as tiny gilded, or silvered tin lockets, 
with eikons of saints and the Virgin and rosaries of every description, 
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rings, eikons painted on wood, and most curious of all, medicine l)ottlcR 
tightly corked and sealed with a cross, in which arc displayed various 
scriptural scenes, such as the Crucifixion, composed of wood, paper and 
tinsel, which it must have taken the monks hours of dexterous handling 
to introduce through the narrow neck of the bottle. I paid the equi- 
valent of sixpence for one of these. Pilgrims find this bottled form the 
most convenient one in which to carry a tinsel eikon from Kieff to what- 
ever distant spot may happen to be their home ; for, thus carried, the 
precious treasure is safe from the injuries of rain and damp. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Miss Meakin for her 
interesting paper was then proposed by Mr. Maurice, 
and seconded by Mr. A. N. Butt, and agreed to unani- 
mously. The Hon. Secretary having announced several 
interesting papersat forthcomingmeetings,theproceedings 
closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, on the • 
proposition of Mr. Charles J. Munich, seconded by Mr, 
H. Plowman, F.S.A. 
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x\ Ordinary Meeting of the Society was held 
in the Lecture Room, Hampstead Sub- 
scription Library, Stanfield House, on Thurs- 
day, November 12th, 1903, when a largre 
number of members and their friends attended to hear 
a most interesting and suggestive paper by Miss Mabelle 
Holmes, entided ** Stonehcnge : Old Theories and New 
Discoveries," illustrated by a number of excellent lantern 
slides, displaying photographs of the structure as it is 
at the present day, and as it appeared in the olden times. 
Dr. Richard Garnett, C.Ii., \'icc- President, occupied 
the chair, and briefly introduced the lecturer. 

Part I. — **Old Tfikories." 

Miss Holmes cominenceil by stating that Stonehonge was to Britain 
what tlie Pyramids were to Egypt — a inysterioiis monument of the 
remotest antiijuity. No one secnietl to know with any certainty liow the 
stones came there, what their use was, their origin, or who built and 
designed the stmcture. No two writers had the same theory about it, and 
nlthoiigh the books written on the subject would form quite a library by 
themselves, she had never been able to find two authors who really 
agreed, nor had any reliable record concerning it existed. Quite recently, 
however, discoveries had been made which seemed to put the student on 
the right track for finding out the truth, and would be dealt with later. 

Centuries of controversy had raged round this most perplexing sub- 
ject, even the derivation of the name having been the cause of diametrically 
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opposite opinions. Tlie name had been variously given by old writers as 
Stonehedge, Stonage, Stoneheng, Stone Heng ; these different forms of 
spelling being doubtless due to local mispronunciation ; though as a 
widely-held theory considered that Hengist had slaughtered a large number 
of Britons there, it might be taken to mean "Stone Hengis," or "Hengist's 
Stone," that being the Saxon genitive. 

An Exptx)ded Theory. 

We have always been accustomed, continued the lecturer, to speak of 
Stonehenge as a "Druidical monument,*' but tliat is quite a misnomer, 
for so far as we can be sure of anything witli regard to Stonehenge, we 
may be sure of this, that it is not a Druidical temi)le — that is to say, not 
fmilt by the Druids, and none of the older writers ever averred that it 
was. Stonehenge is the work of a far earlier race than they. It is, of 
course, possible that at a later period the Druids may have used it as a 
temple, finding it ready to their Imnds ; but even from what is known of 
their customs, this does not seem very likely. The Druids dwelt in the 
inmost recesses of vast oak forests, whereas Stonehenge stands on a wide 
treeless plain, open to the sun, with not a vestige of any forest near it. 

The first mention of Stonehenge was in the eighth century, by 
Nennius, and in 1140, or thereabouts, Geofi*rey of Monmouth, the 
novelist of the period, embodied the various local legends about it and 
worked them up as fact. Briefly told, the legend is this: that Ambrosius, 
a British king (after whom Amesbury is named), desiring to raise a 
monument to those Britons slaughtered by Hengist, consulted Merlin the 
enchanter as to how it was to be done. Merlin counselled the bringing 
over from Ireland of a huge circle of magical stones, known as " Chorea 
Gigantum," or the " Giant's Dance," and erecting them over the si)ot ; 
but as the Irish people might object to their removal, an army of 15,000 
should be sent to do it. This was done, but as the 15,000 men could not 
move the stones an inch with their united efforts. Merlin brought his 
magic art to bear, and in a single night managed the affair, and conveyed 
the Giant's Dance over to Britain. Of course, to do this, he was bound 
to be helped by the devil, who in the guise of a gentleman interviewed the 
old woman who had charge of the stones, offering to buy them, the price 
to be as much money as she could count while the sU)nes were being 
transported to Britain. The old woman gladly agreed, but alas ! the 
money was difficult to count, being all in fourpenny pierces, thirteen- 
penny pieces, <fec., and scarcely had she put a finger on one little coin, 
when the devil shouted, " Stop, the stones are gone ! " Too true, slu! 
had been deceived ! Stones, money, devil, all had vanished ! In an 
instant the Arch Enemy had taken the stones vlown, bound them together 
in a "wyth," transported them across the sea, and set up the Great Circle 
on Salisbury Plain, having dropped one or two stones in his flight, which 
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still rfnuaiu to puzzlo the l)oliohlev ! Then, tlie circle l>oing finished, and 
the money Imriod underneath, the devil stood in the middle of it and 
proclaimed that i<j the end of time nohoily should ever know, or he ahle 
to tell, how the stones got there ! Bu« suddenly a Friar, who heard him, 
shouted out, " That's more than thee can sjxy, or anybody else." The 
devil in wrath snatched up a huge stone, and flung it at the friar, who 
leaped asid«*, so that the stone only grazed his heel, and he escaped. 
That nUnw still remains on end outside, the mysterious ciixile, and is 
kno\m as "The Friar'r^ Heel." The "heel-mark" is still shown to the 
credulous. 

It is hehind this stone that the sun rises at the summer solstice, 
casting its sha<low on the altar stone, a phenomenon rarely seen on 
account of the mist, but wliich was ol)served in perfection on June 22nd, 
1 903, the first time for nine or ten years. 

CoNFLioTiNn Thkokies. 

It would appear, continued the lecturer, as if the de\41's prediction 
had been literally fulfilled, for to this day (although we seem now on the 
track of the truth), nothing with regard to Stonehenge is absolutely cer- 
tain, but all is conjecture and hypothesis. It would be impossible to jiarrate 
a hundredth part of the various theories hazarded by different authors^- 
some reasonable, others wild and absurd. Here are a few of them : 
Stonehenge is alleged in turn to be the last relic of the lost Atlantis ; it 
was built for an observatory, for a triljal temple, a burial place, a monu- 
ment to Queen Boadicea, a temple to Buddha. That it was built by the 
Druids^ the Britons, the Romans, the Belgae, the Phoenicians. That it 
belongs to pre-Druidic times, to the Neolithic Age, to the Bronze Age. 
That it is the oldest monument in the world. That it was built before 
the Flood. That its date is respectively 250 B.C., 79 a.D., 1000 b.c., 100 
B.C. That the stones composing it are artiiicial. That it was originally 
covered by a mound of earth, like Silbury Hill. That it was partially 
destroyed by Divine wrath and vengeance for the wickedness of man- 
kind. And, to sum up, that if the devil did not build it, the use of the 
whole structure is unknown ! It would be unnecessary to fatigue the 
reader with further theories, though there are plenty. 

Inigo Jones, Mho was commanded by James I, to make investiga-" 
tions, was the first to form a real theory as to how the stones came to be 
there. He triumphantly disproved the notion that they were the work 
of the Druids, but came to grief in his theor}% which was that they were 
placed there by the Romans. The Romans, it is well known, never 
erected anything without putting some distinguishing marks upon it, 
and thece are to be seen both on the few ruins on Old Sarum and, it is 
said, on Vespasian's Camp, both north and south of Stonehenge. But 
there are no such marks upon any i^f the stone?, nor is Stonehenge, 
singularly enough, mentioned by any of the Roman writers. 
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Appbarancb of the Structure. 

The Outer Circle of Stonehenge, which stands nearly 450 feet 
above the sea level, measures 308 feet in circumference, is perfectly 
circular in shape, as can be seen directly one enters, and is surrounded by 
a vallum or ditch, also absolutely circular. Opposite to the " Grand 
Entrance" ia an opening in this vallum, from which commences the 
" Via Sacra," or an<;ient sacred road, which extends over the Downs in a 
. perfectly straight line north-east ; distinctly traceable for about six hun- 
dred yards, when it is lost. The Outer Circle once consisted of thirty (or 
possibly thirty-one) upright stones, seventeen still standing, while nine 
more have fallen. These stones formerly stood 14 feet above the surface, 
but now are of different heights, owing to ages of weathering. The 
cross pieces, or imposts, are all 8quared and cleverly joined, having each 
two " mortice holes," which fit into the tenons of the uprights. Then 
comes the inner circle of small " bluestones,'' and inside this the great 
" horse shoe," formed of five huge trilithons of sarscn, rising progressively 
in height until the Great Trilithon at the head of the horseshoe was 
reached, which towered over them all. Only one upright of this is now 
standing. This was formerly known as the " Leaning Stone." In front 
is the flat slab called the Altar Stone, said to be of micaceous sandstone 
of exceptional hardness. 

Two only of these great Trilithons are now standing, and marvel- 
lous erections they are. 

Little is known as to how Stonehenge came to be in such a ruinous 
condition, many of the huge pillars having been recumbent for untold 
ages. The dates only are known when three of the Trilithons feU. The 
overthrow of the Central or Great Trilithon has been generally attributed 
to the famous George ViUiers, Duke of Buckingham, who is said to have 
dug round its base in 1620 for some reason (perhaps in quest of the 
fabled treasure !) but Miss Holmes exhibited two photographs of the 
earliest pictures extant of Stonehenge, which she had discovered, after 
much research, in the British Museum, dated 1575 and 1588 respectively, 
both of which showed the stone as leaning then, entirely clearing the 
Duke's memory from that piece of mischief,, whatever else he may have 
done. Another great Trilithon fell over a century ago, in 1797, and lies 
prostrate exactly ah it toppled over ; while a third and last fell on Dec. 
31st, 1900, the last day of the nineteenth century, in a violent gale of 
wind, as if it had stood its time and would not remain to witness the 
dawn of a new century. 

Part II. — 2^'ew Discoveries. 

The fail of this Trilithon directed public attention, particularly that 
of archaeologists, to the i-uinous condition of the venerable monument, 
and steps were taken to make the stones more secure. A committee was 
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formed, consisting of delegates from the various archaeological societies, all 
cxi>ert8 and specialists, and enthusiastic in their zeal for the work, to ex- 
amine the structure, and take measures for its preservation. Sir 
Edmund Antrobus, the owner of Stonehenge, accepted the ofter of the (Com- 
mittee and declined any pecuniary aid. As a result of their deliberations 
and investigations, it was decided that an invisible fence of barbed wire 
should be placed all round the structure, that the Leaning Stone, which 
hatl been in a sloping position for three hundred years, should be put 
upright, and the two great fallen Trilithons above mentioned should be 
re-crected. The first two resolutions were carried out, but Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, for some reason, ultimately would not consent to the latter 
one, and tltc Trilithons arc still recumbent, just as they fell. 

A number of interesting slides were then shown of the raising of 
the Leaning Stone, the actual operation only taking about eight days, 
although the whole business it entailed was the work of as many months. 
The struts that supported it in an upright position, were allowed to 
remain for six months after it had been raised to the perpendicular, in 
order that the new concrete foundations might properly set, and now the 
stone is said to be safe for all time, which seems to be a somewhat 
presumptuous assertion ! 

As a result of the excavations down to the base of the Leaning 
Stone, 8 feet 3 inches below the surface, which were under the super- 
vision of Professor Gowland, some singular discoveries were made. 
These were nothing less tlian the actual tools which had in all probability 
]>een used in shaping, dressing and erecting the stones, consisting of 
rudely-shaped hammers of flint, hatchets, axe-hammers, and ponderous 
stone mauls, weighing 401b6. to 601bs., all of precisely the same materials 
as the stones themselves, together with chippings from all the monoliths, 
which after being used were thrown in against the underground shafts — 
to pack them in, as it were, and help form the foundations. Nearly one 
hundred of these tools were found round the one monolith, all bearing 
marks of rough usage, chipped and broken, as would be expected after 
such rough work. But all, absolutely primitive and rude as they are, are 
finished implements that have been in actual use ; and there is little ques- 
tion that these are the identical tools that shaped and built Stonehenge. 

Several coins, ancient and modern, were found here and there in 
these lower levels, most of them — Roman and Georgian alike — about ten 
inches below the turf. They are thus classified : (1) A Roman sestertius, 
time of Claudius ; (2) Brass coin of Commodus, 8 inches below ; (3) A 
kind of Anglo-Saxon ornament, 12 inches below ; (4) Pewter farthing of 
James IL (1685), 10 inches below; (5) Halfpennies and pennies of 
George I., II. and III., about the same depth. How little worth this 
shows time to be in such a structure as these stone giants form ? Roman 
coins '1,500 years old and those of nearly our own time just on the same 
level, as if, truly, a thousand years were but as one ! 

But the most remarkable thing of all was, tliat no bronze or iron 
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implement was found in any of the excavations, or any other metal of 
any kind. Tlie only other tools found were made of deer's horns which 
had been used as picks, proving incontestably that bronze and iron tools 
were not in use at the period when Stonehenge was erected, as, if so, 
they would certainly have been employed, as being far more effective for 
the purpose than deer's horn picks. 

This, in the opinion of scientific men, places the date of Stonehengo 
at a period far anterior to those epochs which we are accustomed to call 
the Bronze Age and Iron Age, and demonstrates, until further evidence 
shall crop up in the future to prove otherwise, that Stonehenge is a far 
older structure than has been supposed, and in all probability belongs to 
the Neolithic or Later Stone Age. This, in Britain, has generally been 
computed to be about 1,800 years before the Christian era, or, roughly 
speaking, about 4,000 years ago ! Stonehenge is therefore conjectuix'd 
to have been built in the time of Abraham, or even earlier. 

An interesting confinnation of this theory is that of Sir Norman 
Lockyer, who, with J^r. Penrose, made an attempt to ascertain the date 
of Stonehenge from its orientation, on the most probable assumption that 
it was a solar temple. Their observations led them to fix the date at 
1680 B.C., a difference of only 200 years from that suggested by the 
discoveries, and arrived at in a totally diflerent way. 

Now as to the way the stones were brought to the Plain and erected. 
Professor Cfowland's opinion, based upon representations of similar opera- 
tions formerly practised in Japan, where he has spent many years, is as 
follows : That as the stones were not brought from a distance, but were all 
to be found in the neighbourhood within comparatively a few miles (where 
they were probably lying on the Downs), the most suitable in size were 
fii*st sliapcd and rudely trimmed off with the heavy stone "mauls," 
which would reduce their weight considerably, and then dragged or 
pushed by means of trunks of trees and ropes of hide to the desired spot, 
where the final dressing of the stones was j)erfonned, the carving out of 
the mortice holes and tenons being effected by means of sand and water 
with turning a smaller stone round until the desired depth was obtained. 
Then, when ready, the upright having l^ecn slid down by means of levers 
into the cavities of three or four feet depth, in the chalk pre^mred to 
receive them, until the tops were all (»f the same height, the stone tools 
that had been employed were thrown down into the hole as if done with 
for all time, and never to be used for any other purpose than to 
str(?ngthen the foundations of the monoliths they had shaped. These were 
the methods employed in erecting the Great Trilithons, and it may 
reasonably be assumed that the rest were set up in the same way. 

The lintels, or imposts forming the tops, were hoisted with even less 
difficulty. The stone lintel would be raised a little from the ground at 
one end })y a wooden lever. Logs of wood could be placed under the 
raised end, and the other side lifted in the same way. This i>rocesf 
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could be continued until the block had reached the top of the uprights, 
and by ieverage, pushed forward into position. The two projecting 
" tenons " of the uprights would be then securely fixed into the corre- 
sponding '^ mortice " holes in the lintel, and there was the Trilithon com- 
plete. This shows considerable mechanical knowledge on the part of the 
builders, and must have taken an enormous time. 

The use and purpose of Stonehenge was, in all probability, that of 
a temple for sun-worship. Many circumstances point to this. 

. (1) Its absolutely circular shape (this shows a knowledge of geometry 
in those who planned the great circles). 

(2) llie rising of the sun at the exact moment of the* Summer 
Solstice (June 21-22) over the Friar's Heel, which is so placed that its 
shadow is thrown on the altar stone at the supreme moment. This can 
hardly be accidental, and shows a knowledge of astronomy, as there is 
another fallen stone which, when erect, in former times imdoubtedly 
must have marked the Winter Solstice (December 21) in the same way. 

(3) Its open position, unshaded by any trees or over hanging emin- 
ence, so that nothing but the clouds of heaven could hide the object 
of adoration from its devout worshippers. 

It is, of course, possible in later days, after these early races of man- 
kind had passed away, and the purely sacred character of Stonehenge 
had departed with them, that the structure may have been used as a 
bepulchre, perhaps by the Druids and their followers, but that it was not 
originally so intended is almost certain. 

Lastly, as to the rocks which form the structure. Every indication 
points to the fact that the stones are native to Britain. It is probable that 
the greater part of them are relics of the Glacial Period, having been 
brought down as boulders of the Glacial ** drift," long before man ap- 
peared ; as, although there are no similar stones in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, they are plentiful enough some miles further north, on the 
Downs near Marlborough, where they are known as " Grey "Wethers," 
from their resemblance when seen at a distance to flocks of sheep. When 
that stupendous upheaval that we name the Glacial Period had gradually 
subsided— a process lasting through unknown ages — these rocks may 
have been left lying upon the plains, stranded relics for the religious in- 
stinct of man to dedicate to the only God they knew. 

So much for the huge Sarsen stones. The smaller " bluestones ** 
have been found in Wales, Cornwall, and on Dartmoor. There was no 
need to bring them from foreign countries, and no proof exists tliat 
Stonehenge was not of purely British origin, shaped in Britain by British 
workers. We may proudly regard it as a unique and patriotic product 
of our own beloved land. 

The lecture was profusely illustrated by a number 
of most interesting lantern slides, and several charts and 
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diagrams relating to the subject were exhibited on the 
walls of the Lecture Room. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. 
George Potter, of Highgate, a hearty vote of thanks was 
awarded to Miss Holmes, and, on the motion of Mr. 
Chas. J. Munich (Hon. Secretary and Treasurer), seconded 
by Mr. A. U. Butt, a similar compliment was paid to 
Professor Gowland and Mr, F. Baker, to whom Miss 
Holmes was much indebted for assistance in connection 
with her lecture, and to Mr. J. Walter Down for 
manipulating the lantern. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Mr. 
H. Plowman, F.S.A., and seconded by Councillor E. S. 
Payne, concluded the proceedings. 
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Ordinary Meeting, 14TI1 December, 1903. 




ijT the meeting of the Society at Stanfield 
House, on Monday evening, 14th December, 
1903, Professor J. W. Hales (President) was 
in the chair, and a large number of members 
attended. After the re-election of Mr, H. P. Godsel, 
and the election of Mr, G. Elliot Anstruther as auditors 
for the ensuing year, a paper of great interest was read 
by Mr. Theodore F'yfe (architect to Dr. A. J. Evanss 
excavations at Knossos), entitled ** Discoveries at the 
Palace of Knossos, Crete." 

The President, in introducing the lecturer, said the 
Society was fortunate in being able to keep so up to date 
in archaeological discoveries. Crete was the nursery of 
some of the most fascinating legends of Minos Dsedalus, 
Zeus, Europa, and Ariadne, but everything paled before 
the exceeding great interest of the sudden discovery that 
Crete was the earliest seat of a high civilization in 
Europe. 

Mr. Fyfo said thai in 1900 Dr. Evans obtained the full right of 
digging at Knossos, and for four seasons the work of excavating had been 
going forward with every prospect of a lifth. A great palace had been 
brought to light belonging to a period anterior to that of Greece. It 
proved that the Minos legend had a basis of fact, for traces of a labyrinth 
pattern in wall-painting had been found, and representations of a bullfight 
with female toreadors. Crete was the origin and centre of the Mycenean 
work discovered by Dr. Schliemann, and it showed an unbroken continuity 
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ill the art of pottery from prehistoric times. At Knossos the neolithic 
deposit in some parts was twenty feet deep. Dr. Petrie had identified 
certain specimens at Knossos as identical with Egyptian work, and it 
appeared probable that the first settlers at Knossos were descended from 
the Libyan races of Egypt. Traces had been found of an earlier palace 
than the one lately discovered. The size, importance, and absence of 
fortifications of the later palace proved it to be the work of a dominant 
and conquering race. There was nothing to be seen like the fortress 
walls of Troy and Mycenae. It was impossible to fix the date, but it 
might be about 1800 or 2000 B.C. The earlier palace was perhaps con- 
temporary with the shepherd kings of Egypt, and the later with the 
reign of Thothmes III. The results of the discoveries at Knossos were 
unique, as showing a highly developed style of domestic architecture ; 
1,600 clay Uiblets had been found with a highly developed system of 
writing, and the palace was jjossibly the first pre-Roman example of storey 
architecture in Europe. 

A great many slides were exliibited on the screen by Mr. J. Walter 
Down, showing the excavations at Knossos and the highly interesting 
character of the pottery and frescoes, which were of a most refined and 
.beautiful type. Some specimens of pottery of the very best period were 
exceedingly beautiful, and the restoration of a ceiling decoration showed 
what its pristine gorgeousness must have been. Mr. Fyfe pointed out 
in a drawing of the ladies of the period that they indulged in corsets, 
tight waists, close fitting jackets, puffed sleeves, and an elaborate Parisian 
coiffure. The palace possessed a wonderful system of drainage and the 
store magazines were numerous ; over one hundred large store jars had 
been discovered, some in very good preservation. 

Photographs of the large staircase, the throne-room with its throne 
and seats, the theatre, the hall of the colonnades, and many specimens of 
the pottery and works of art discovered, including an exquisite ivory 
statuette of the "leaping athlete," excited deep interest. Mr. Fyfe 
stated tliat no key had as yet been found to the writing on the clay 
tablets, but Dr. Evans had discovered a clue to their general meaning. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Fyfe for his able 
and extremely interesting lecture was then moved by the 
President, seconded by Mr. A. N. Butt, F.R.Hist.S., 
and having been unanimously carried, was suitably 
acknowledged by the lecturer. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, proposed by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. J. 
Munich), and seconded by Mr. Thomas Greenhill. 
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Appendix I. 

N the occasion of the Society's visit to Wyldes, 
North End, Hampstead, on the 14th June, 
1902, Mrs. Arthur Wilson read a paper on 
the history and associations of Wyldes. 
This paper, with additions and notes, was afterwards 
printed in the Hampstead Annual, and subsequently 
re-published in connection with the Hampstead Heath 
Extension scheme. The paper in full is reproduced in 
the Society *s Transactions, by kind permission of Mrs. 
Arthur Wilson. 

iKTRODUCiORY NoTE. 

It has occurred to the Hampstead Heath Extension Council that it would 
be of interest to their contributors and friends to possess the interesting 
historical account, given by Mrs. Arthur Wilson in the following pages, 
of that Estate of Eton College in Hendon Parish, which, it inay be 
hoped, will in the future play an important part in the history of North 
London. 

Before the time of the Tudors, Eton College held, as Trustees for 
St. James*8 Hospital for Leprous Maids at "Westminster, an estate in 
Hendon known a3 Wylds ; and when Henry VIII. suppressed the 
Hospital and installed St. James's Palace and St. Jame.i's Park on its 
site, the College was allowed to retain Wyld^ in its own right. Isolated 
from its other possessions, the 320 acres of Wylds have come down in 
one tract, and with but slight changes, to the present day. And, if the 
public-spirited intentions of the College bear fruit, they will still be dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding lands by the uses to which they will be 
put. Eighty acres the College offers for an open space, to be added to 
Hampstead Heath of the remainder it is proposed to form a London 
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suburb — but a London suburb whicb shall not, like a flight of locusts, 
destroy every pp^een thing before it, but shall giyp persons of all classes 
a dwelling place amid the pleasant surroundings of trees and grass and 
gartlens. 

The cuileavour to secure the open space is alrea<ly far advanced 
towartls success. If the larger and more adventurous scheme also becomes 
a reality, it will be an interesting thought, that lands originally given to 
succour distress, have been, centuries later, again put to public uses*, not 
after the fashion of past times, but in the manner which seem.^ best fitted 
to meet the needs of our England of the Twentieth Century. 

Robert Hunter. 



WYLDES AND ITS STORY. 

By Mrs. Arthur AVilson. 

The writer desires to express hearty thanks to the Bursar of Eton College 
for liis courtes}' in placing the docaments relating to Wyldes at her disposal, 
and to the Clerk of the Governing Body for his help in looking through them ; also 
to Miss Johnston, Miss Myra Uarward, Professor Hales, Dr. Richard Garnett, 
Dr. Scott and Mr. Tooley, for valuable aid of various sorts ; and to Mr. W. J. 
Hardy, for much kindness in addition to his professional assistance in deciphering 
and abstracting some of the original MSS. quoted in this article. 

There is a quiet corner of Hendon parish, lying along the Finchley 
boundary, from Willifield Hill to the Wild Wood, and thence curving 
away beside Hampstead Heath to North End, which for centuries has 
borne the name of Wyldes.* It belongs to Eton College, having been a 
gift from the royal founder in 1449. 

At the present day, Wyldes ia an estate of some 350 acres, divided 
into three farms and some small holdings. The land is mostly meadow, 
but in the times of dear corn many of the fields were under the plough. 
Traces of furr«:)ws may yet be discerned in some of those near the Wild 
Wood, and in Rocque's map, 1741, more than half is marked as arable. 

The house standing on the edge of Hampstead Heath, is an irregular, 
rambling group of buildings, with red tiled roofs, weather-boarded walls 
and hatchet-hewn beams of black oak. It consists of the Home Farm 
and its bam and outhouses of former days made into one dwelling, a bit 
at a time, as suited the convenience of successive tenants. ^A hundred 
and fifty years back tlie Home Farm was old. It must be agee ago since 

* The origin of this name is lost in antiquity. Possibly it is identical with 
the ordinary English word wild or wilds, and like it derived from the A. S., 
signifying a far off or uninhabited place. The earliest historical spelling, that 
of the sixteenth century, is here adopted. The name is also written Wylds, 
WildeSy Wilds, Weilde, as will be seen in the MSS., here quoted, the ori^nal 
Qrthography being in all cases preserved. 
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tlie first fire was kindled in the wide ingle-nook beneath its central 
chimney. ^ 

In aildition to several cottages, mostly modem, there is now only 
one other dwelling upon the estate. This is Temple Fortune Farm, the old 
brick of which is dully clothed with stucco. It stands where the Finchley 
Road cuts through the crossing of three ancient lanes, whereby the ere 
while traveller from Finchley Church over the ford of Mutton Brook, or 
from TIendon by Decoy Farm and the bridge acr<->as the Bivnt, might 
wend his tortuous way to Goldor's Green and tho Hoop Inn, unless he 
preferred to enter Wyldes by the Hatch. 

In the eighteenth century there was a third dwelling, which before 
1770 was the Green Man Inn.* This house has now disappeared. 
Probably it stood upon that extreme end of Wyldes, which was once a 
sort of (peninsula, jutting out towards the Hendon Rocul, across a common, 
where Hampstead Heath ran into Hendon Waste, and the hamlet of 
North End lay scattered. In this corner there is a great cobbled yard, 
with long ranges of coach-houses and stables ending in a cottage, and, 
beside the yard, two enclosed gardens. The lofty walls of these old- 
world gardens are stained of so rich a hue by extreme age as to recall the 
ruddy glow of St. John's or Jesus at Cambridge. They seem the adjuncts 
of a mansion, rather than of a wayside inn ; but unfortunately the by- 
gone history of this enigmatic angle eludes enquiry, and for something 
like two centuries it has been masked from public view by the Manor 
House grounds, t enclosed from Hendon Waste. It is now no longer part 
of the estate, having been sold some thirteen years ago, with the excep- 
tion of an unmade roadway, reserved by Eton, from the main thorough- 
fare to Hendon on the present boundary of Wyldes. 



Wyldes, Eton and the Hospital op St. Jambs. 

For 454 years Wyldes has been the property of Eton College ; but 
during a far longer period its traces can be dimly followed through 
mediaeval mists, for the story of these green pastures and smiling corn- 
lands leads us afar, to the strife of churchmen and the courts of kings. 

After the great fire at Westminster in 1512, the Court was long forced 
U} find refuge in Bridewell and other inadequate royal dwellings. But a 
moment came when King Henry VIII., being e([ually impressed with 
the demerits of Cardinal Wolsey, the charms of Anne Boleyn, and the 

* The *' Green Man,^ or rather the way to it, is marked on a surveyor's plan 
of the measurements of Hampetead Heath, drawn by one ''H.O.'' in 1680. In 
1889, a copy of thia MS., then in the possession of Mr. Gray of Cambridge, was 
made for the late Mr. Basil Woodd Smith, and by him presented to the Hamp- 
stead Subscription Library. 

t In Messenger's Map (1754) the upper part of those ^unds is eoclo^ed AS 
at present. 
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unseemly extent of the lands of religious corporations, bethought Aim of 
acquiring a new and sumptuous abode by ousting Wolsey from the Palace 
at Wliitehall, for two hundred and fifty years the London residence of 
the Archbishops of York. Furthermore, he determined to embellish 
it with gallant gardens and a spacious park, wherein to set a manor 
for the delight of royal lovers. 

The property enjoyed by Eton College, as perpetual custodian of the 
Leper Hospital of St. James in the fields l)eyond Charing Cross, lay con- 
venient to his purpose. Accordingly, in 1531, Ptovost Lupton and the 
Fellows of the Royal College of Our Blessed Lady of Eton were requested 
to exchange lands with the King's Highness. With the best grace they 
might, they surrendered the Hospital and its richest endowments, for in- 
ferior estates in Kent and Suffolk. 

" Henricus Octavus 
Took away more than he gave us,'' 

as the Eton tag bluntly puts it. 

The Hospital, valued at £100 a year, being surrendered, and the 
lepers pensioned,* "the King built there a goodly manor, annexing 
thereto a park, closed about with a wall of brick, now called St. James' 
Park, serving indifferently to the said manor and to the manor or palace 
of Whitehall."! Whitehall was the favourite residence of the Stuart 
Kings, and with them passed away, being destroyed by fire in 1697. As 
for the goodly manor, raised from Holbein's plans upon the site of the 
Lazar-house, the cipher H.A, was scarcely cut upon its carven mantels, 
and the true lover's knots yet damp in the plaster of its ceilings, when the 
fair head it had been designed to shelter was laid upon the block. The 
edifice survived, to become the most famous of English Palaces. 

Meanwhile, Eton remained, perforce, content with such fragments 
of the St. James' estates as had been reserved to them by their agreement 
with the King: "all their other lands and tenements, meadows, foodings, 
pastures, woods, underwoods, waters, fishings, liberties, rents, reversions, 
services, with all and singular the appurtenances called Chalcote and 
Wyldes, situate, lyinge and beinge in the Parish of Hampsted, in the 
County of Middlesex, late belunging to the House of St. James in the 
Fields.": 

• An annuity of £6 13s. 4d. was paid, let April, 1536, to Joan Harward in 
lieu of reeidence, etc., *' in the Hospital called Le Sisters of St. James." 
V. Hardy's "Syllabus of Rymer Fcedera," Vol. XL, p. 775, ref. O. XIV., 563, H. 
VI., p. ill., 4. 

t Stow's " Survey of London,'* 1598, p. 168, Thorns* Edition, 1842, 

t V. Indenture of Agreement, with Schedule of lands, between the King 
and Eton College, signed 5 September, 1531. K.O. 

See also two drafts of the above and a grant by the King to Eton of the 
lands ** called Chalcotes and Wildes, formerly belonging to St. James's Hos- 
pital." R.O. The Charter, granting St. James, etc., to the King, and reservini? 
" Chalcotte and Wilds," the " White Here," in West Cheap and Bread Street, 
and a messuage in Westminster, signed in the College Chapter House, 1st 
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Thi.s is tlio first montioii of Wyl(le.««, by namo, in a public document* 
Fur in the gift to Eton of the perpetual custody of St. James' Hospital, 
with "all its rights, members and appurtenances whatsover," the members 
and appurtenances arc' not enumerated. AVe are only made aware of 
their names and localities, firstly by the schedule attached to the docu- 
ment alK)ve quoted, which alleges the projMirties it mentions to have been 
conveyed to Eton by letters patent of Henry VI. ;t secondly, by the 
previous history of the possessions of St. James' Hospital, which shows 
that, before 1449, it owned outlying estates in various places, amongst 
them Hendon and Hampstead. 

The most authentic description of this oldest of London Hospitals 
and its endowments is given in the verdict of the jury, in a suit 
between the Abbot of Westminster and the King's Treasurer, in 1342 
[16 Etlward III.] concerning the official visitation of the Lepers of St. 
James*. 

The Royal Treasury, being within the Abbey precinct, the Abbot 
had frequently been Treasurer. But Abbot Henley was not, and he 
fiercely contended that those of his predecessors who had not held the 
office, had none the less visited the Hospital, and there made regulations, 
corrected abuses, and devised penalties for oftenders. Now, the Abbots 
of Westminster, during their quarrel with the Bishop of London, had 
been declared by an English Papal Commission, in 1222, subject to the 
Pope alone ; a privilege confirmed by the bulls of Clement III. Thus 
the whole parish of St. Margaret, where St. James' stood, was regarded 
as a " peculiar jurisdiction," and, partly, on this ground, the jury found 
for the Abbot ; partly, also, as appears from the subjoined document, 

November, is preserved at Eton. It was acknowledged by the Provost, etc., 
before Ric. Rawson, a clerk in Chancery, 24 Dec. v. Close Roll., 23 Henry VIH., 
m. 1.3. R.O. (rrant in mortmain by the King of the proper tie8 promised to 
Eton in exchange, Pat. 23, Henry Vlfl., p. 2, m. 27, Chelsea, 26 December, 1531. 
Translations of the indenture and final grant in *' Early Charters, with Notes by 
Provost Goodall," MS. in the Bursary at Eton. 

Property of St. James' Hospital surrendered : the Spital itself and 185i 
acres of land ; sixty-four acres, aru1)le and meadow^ between Charing Crops and 
Aye Hill, south of the Highway (Piccadilly) ; ninet3'-six acres north of the same, 
in North Field : at Knight's Bridge, eighteen acres in twelve closes ; in Temys 
Mode, five acres ; in Chelsey Medc, half-an-arrc ; and two acres of meadow at 
Fulham. Property of St. James' Hospital reserved to Eton ; Chalcott and 
Wyldes and all lands in the city of London, town of Westminster and their 
suburbs, not named in the foregoing li^t. Lands given by the King to Eton in 
exchange: in Suffolk, the Manor and Advowson of Chatesliam ; in Kent, the 
Manor of Baldwyn and lands of Broke, Frache Marsh in Luddenham, and the 
advowson of Newington Church, all posBCssions of the suppressed prioriea of 
St. Thomas Liesnes, Kent, and St. Mary Wyk, l^ssex, or ot Cardinal Wolsey 
and his Colleges at Oxford and Ipswich, v. Summary of documents rela ting to 
the reservation and exchange'iu the " Calendar of State Papers." Henry VllL, 
1531. 

* The name, however, occurs in the fragmentary accounts of St. James' 
Hospital, Edward IV. to Henry VII., and two leases, tern. Henry VIII., pre- 
served at Eton. 

t Pat. Roll, 30 Oct., 28 Henry VL, 1449. Tr. in MS. " Early Charter?," 
fkt Eton. 
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because he was feudal superior of the Hospital* ; and partly, because no 
other had hitherto exercised visitorial rights threrein. Nevertheless, the 
Treasurer so managed that the matter dragged on till the Abbot died, and 
his successor being a weakling, judgment was never given, t Thus, the 
King's Minister eventually took upon him, unchallenged, the right of 
visitation ; and Heniy YI. bestowed the Hospital upon Eton with the 
consent of his Treasurer, without reference to the Abbot of Westminster. 

Extract from the Ybrdiot. 

"They moreover say, inasmuch as this aforesaid Hospital was 
founded on two hides of land, with appurtenances, in the Yil of West- 
minster, within the parish of the aforesaid St. Margaret, by certain 
citizens of London, holding of the said Abbot from time immemorial 
whose names are unknown ; which lands and tenements indeed are held 
from the aforesaid Abbot by fealty, and by suit in his Court at West- 
minster from three weeks to three weeks, and by service of Ts. 8d. yearly; 
and the said Hospital was first founded on behalf of fourteen sisters, 
leprous damsels, living chastely and honestly in the divine service ; 
they moreover say, inasmuch as, in after times, certain men of London, 
of whose names they are ignorant, have bequeathed to the said sisters, 
after the foundation of the said Hospital, X56, in rents in London; 
which rent they hold from our Lord the King, in like manner as other 
tenants of the like condition to do hold; and at that time eight 
brethren were appointed by the same citizens of London, of whom six 
were chaplains for divine service, and two laymen, for doing and helping 
on behalf of the same sisters, in the said Hospital ; moreover, in after 
time, certain persons, holding lately of the Abbot of Westminster, gave 
to the said Hospital four hides of land in the field of Westminster, 
which are held of the aforesaid Abbot by service of 20s. a year ; 

"Also in Hendon, Caldecot and Hampstede, fourscore acres of 
land, and woods, are held of the aforesaid Abbots by the service of 408. 
a year ; and by what man, or what men, they were given is unknown ; 

* The estates of St. James' Hospital were all held in free alms. The Master 
elaimed, and made good his claim, before the Kine's Court at York, 22 Edward 
I., that, by Charter of Henry IH., the leprous maids of St. James were empow- 
ered to hold all lands that they held or should hold with *'Sok and Sac, Thof and 
Them," which charter was confirmed, 18 Edward I., (Rot. cart. p. i". m. 62), 
when the King also granted to the Hospital a fair, to be held on the Eve and 
Feast of St. James and five days after, v. Dugdale, " Mon. Ang.*' Vol. H., 

6 492. In the resettlements of the estates by Henry VI., Edward IV and 
enry VIII. , they are always granted in free alms. " Free alma " is defined in 
Jacob's Law Dictionary, as a tenure by spiritual service, of land held by an 
ecclesiastical body, of a lord and his succeeeorfl, if granted before the passing of 
the Statutes of Mortmain, 1279, and Quia Emptores, 1290 ; or, after that time, 
by royal grant alone. But it appears that St. James' Hospital gave a small rent 
in money, as well as in prayers, as long as they remained vassals of Westminster 
Abbey. 

t V. Bradley and Neale's "Westminster Abbey," 
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*' The highest value of the aforesaid, in all outgoings, comes to ten 
marks a year " * 

From this fragmentary document, are drawn the descriptions of St. 
James' "Spitel for Leprous Maydcs" in Stow, and all subsequent writers. 
But later historical research has brought within our reach more inform- 
ation about the pious benefactors and their gift**, than was possessed by 
the Jurymen of Edward III. In the Feet of Fines alone, there are re- 
corded, during the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I., nineteen cases 
of gifts to St. James' Hospital, or references to land belonging to it.t 

Tliree only of these records are our immediate concern. 

On the Qiiindenes of St. Martin, 44 Henry III. 1259, Bela, widow of 
Augustine le Mercer, acknowledges the right of the Hospital of St, 
James to twelve acres of land in Ilendon ; one Reginald de St. Allmns 
calling ])rother James, Master of the Hospital, to warrant. Probably the 
land had Ijeen the gift of the worthy mercer, Bela's husband. 

On the Octave of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Marj', 1 
Edward I., 1273, a final agreement was made, in the King's Court at 
Westminster, between Brother James, Master of the Hospital of St. 
James, and William de Pavely (or Pauley) and his wife, Millicent, con- 
cerning thirty-six acres of land, with appurtenances at Hendon. Brother 
James acknowledges ^lillicent's right to the aforesaid premises, of which 
he is tenant ; and Millicent and her husband grant them to the Master 
and his successors and the Brethren and Sisters of the Hospital, to be 
held of them and of the heirs of Millicent, for ever ; the Hospital to ren- 
der therefor 6d. yearly, for all suit of court and other services, and doing 
to the chief lords of the fee all the services, which would have been due 
from William and Millicent, and from her heirs. For this grant the 
Hospital pays down sixty marks of silver,§ 

Forty pounds was a large sum to pay for thirty-six acres in those 
days ; probably the " appurtenances " were considerable. The term is a 
vague and elastic one. All Wyldes and Chalcott are described as " ap- 
purtenances " in the agreement with Henry YIII. The appurtenances 
of this Hendon property may well have included a large area of scrub 
and rough grazing. In early documents "land" usually means only 
enclosed and cultivated ground, tt 

• VVidmore, ** History of Westminster Abbey," Appendix V. ; quoted from 
the "Liber Nij^er" or "Quarternus.** folio 137, in the Library of Westminster 
Abbey. The Latin, from which the above is a literal translation, has been most 
kindly verified by Pr. Edward Scott, from the original MS. 

t Hardy's " Index to Feet of Fines, London and Midd./' Vol. L 

i Feet of Fines, London and Midd., case 147, File 21, No. 408. 

§ Feet of Fines, Lond. and Midd., 1 Edward I , case 25. Nc. 1. 

Probably the chief lords of the fee were the Abbot of Westminster and Le 
Rous, at that time holding the manor of Hendon in fee-farm from the Abbey. 

A silver mark was 8-oz., ISs. 4d. in money, v. Stubbs, •' Select Charters," 
Glossary. 

tfv. Jacob's Law Dictionary, " Ck)mmon of pasture appurtenant," << appur- j 
tenancee " and " terra," 
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Moreover, the leprous maids were rich. During the reign of Henry 
III., their refuge had become a prosperous institution, under the special 
patronage of Abbot Richard Berkynge of Westminster and his royal 
master. The old Norman edifice had been rebuilt,* and fresli ordinances 
for the government of the community drawn up by the Abbot, with the 
consent of the King and his Council. No doubt a needful reform, as 
the eight brethren had now been added to the foundation ;t one of them 
to pray for the soul of Roger de Wendover, who left thirty marks 
specially for the purpose, on the Feast of St. Mary tlie Virgin, 1250. J 
Was this part of the money invested later in the Hendon estate 1 

A third Fine pertinent to our present enquiry, is an agreement, 
made on the morrow of the Ascension, 42 Henry IIL, 1258, between 
Walter, Keeper of the Hospital of St! James without London, and 
Richard, Abbot of Westminster. The Abbot is said to hold one messuage, 
one carucate of land, and forty acres of wood, in Hampsted, which he 
acknowledges to be the right of the Hospiial, and he renders thereto the 
aforesaid tenement in free alms for ever, for a payment of 40s., at the 
four terms for all secular service, etc. ; also he grants, for him and his 
successors, that the brethren and sisters of the said Hospital may have 
for ever the common of pa.sture belonging to the said tenement, in such 
commons as the Abbot has in the said vil.g 

This agreement appears to refer to property already belonging to St, 
James,' upon which the Abbot had some claim as Lord of Hampstead 
Manor. And in fact, we find that " one hide of land in Hamsted"** had 

* Some fragments of the Norman building were found in 1838, when the 
Chapel Royal at St James' Palace was enlareed. v. Sheppard, ** Memorials of 
St. James' Palace." Speed mentions that the Hospital Mas eaid to be of Saxon 
origin, but eives no data. The earliest mention of it is an account of the Visit- 
ation of Abbot Guislebertup, in 1100, amongst the Cotton MSS., quoted by 
Maitland, «* Hietory of London," p. 738. 

t Tanner, " Kotitia Monaetica," Edit. 1787 ; quoting '* Chronicle of John 
Flote, MS., West Lib. Besides their numerous estates, the Lepers had alco 
the Church of St. Alban, Wood Street. 

t Newcourt's ** Repertoiium," Vol. L, p. 662 ; quoting Reg Dec. and Cap. 
Pix. K. 

§ Feet of Fines, Lond. and Midd., 42 Henry IIL, Case 147, File 20, No. 39. 

Carucate : the amount of land that could be ploughed by one team in a 
season; after 1194, fixed at 100 acres.— StubbF, '* Select Charters," Glossary. 
Meaenage : a dwelling, with surroundings appertaining to ita use, e.g., yards, 
oottaeea, gardens, out- buildings, orchards, etc.— Jacob's Law Dictionarv. 

** John also confirms to St James' a Charter of Henry II. , and the oequest 
of forty acres in Korthsel' of the division of William fil D'ne, Rot. Cart. 6 John, 
m. 14, London, Jan. 29 ; confirmed 26 Henry IIL, m. 3. 

Korthsel' is probably the North Field near Charing Cross. Alexander de 
Barentin was granted the Vil of Stoke in Henley by Henry 11. ; v. confirmation 
to his son. 7 John. In the reign of Henry III. , Urogo Barentin was Govenor 
of Guernsey, and Hueo, Constable of Windsor. Durins^ the reigns of the three 
Edwards, the family neld the Manors of Dawley and Harlington. No further 
connection between them and Hampstead appears, but they were connected 
with the De Cressinghams, one of whom owned land in Hendon. v. Inq. p.m. 
26 Ed. I., No. 34; Cal. Rot. Pat. in Turr. Lond. 204b, Hen. lU., and 4, 
Rich. IL 

A hide of land was a variable amount at the time of Domesday ; 80 to 120 
acres; but in Henry II. 's rei^, it was fixed at 100 acres.— Stubbe, "Select 
Charters,'* Glossary, 

M2 
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been bequeathed by Alexander de Barentin, and confirmed by King John 
to "the Leprous Women without London," in 1204. 

There is no trace of St. James* Hospital having possessed any estates 
in Hampstead and Hendon except Chalcott and Wyldes, but it is an open 
question whether this bequest " in Hamsted " lay wholly at the former. 
Chalcott 18 botwecn Belsize and Marylebone ; Wyldes two miles to the 
north-west ; but the two are bracketod U)gether througli all tlieir early 
history, and were always leasoil together by Eton, until the building act 
of 1827 delivered over Chalcott to bricks and mortar. The position of 
Wyldes on the fringe of the waste of Hampstead Manor, in a thickly 
wooded country side, where, in the Middle Ages, the great forest of 
Middlesex* crowdetl upon every little area cleared for cultivation, seems 
to make it very possible that part of De Barentin's bequest formed its 
eastern extremity ; whilst Bela*s and Millicent's forty-eight acres, with 
their appurtenances, lay nearer to Hendon on the west. More especially 
might this be, as the whole district was under the feudal and ecclesias- 
tical supremacy of Westminster Abbey, t so that there was little cause to 
enquire too curiously into manorial anl parochial boundaries. It is 
therefore scarcely wonderful thslt we find Wyldes and Chalcott both 
described as lying in Hampstead, in some of the deeds relating to the 
agreement between Eton and Henry VI 1 1., and in others as being in and 
near Hampstead, Hendon and Finchley. A like vagueness in earlier 
times is easily conceivable, witness the description in Liber Niger of the 
possessions in "Hendon,*' Caldecot and Hampsted," which seems to im- 
ply that the Hospital had land, which was regarded as being in Hami>- 
stead, though not at Chalcott. 

The dislocation of property caused by the Wars of the Roses, throws 
no further light upon the outlying estates of St. James* Hospital, The 
gifts of Henry VI. to Eton were annulled, with most other grants of the 
Lancastrian Kings, by the first Parliament of Edward IV.; and for a 

• Not disaflbreet^d till 1217. The punsh boundary of Humpetend has pro- 
b^iblj been» roughly speaking, the eamt) aince the Conquost. v. Prof. Hales' 
paper r«ail before the Loi^d. and Midd. A rchtto logical Society, 12 Jan. 1885; 
suniiuariBed in Bamed' ** Record fi of Hampetead/' Apjieudix A* But the boundary 
of HoroBeT ia still inarkod as " undefined m the latest ordnance survey, where 
It passes through that fmgmenb of the old forest called Eiei hop's WomL 

t At Domesday, the Manors of Ilatupiit^sad und Heudoo U^lh belonged to 
the Abbey, and though Hendon was p-anted lo fec-fann to a lay lord by Abbot 
(.lervftjre^ during the reign of hia father Stephen, the Ahhot alwaya remained 
chief lord of the fee. In IIIIS, he regained Hendon by exchanp^ing Hod ford for 
it, with Le Rous, v, Lyson-g, *' Environs of London/' Vol. lU./p, 3, quoting 
loq. ad quod dam. 5 Edward II., N. 8S. And in J39fi, Westrainpter rei^tved 
Hodford once mor* by royal grant, v. Pat. 22, Rich. II., p. 3, m. ,TT. In J 21 3, 
the Abbot obtained Belaize (of which he [Jtobably ^&^ already lord paramount) 
from Rogot de Brabaion. v. Ijysons, Vol, IL, p, 532, quoiiug Inq. a q. d., 10 
Edward II., No. 72. 

Wheri If ampstead first appears in connection with the means of grace, it is 
aa a chapel ry of Hendon, in 141)1, aud it seems to hav^e had no separate priest 
uutil the Reformation. See Park, ** Topography of Hampstead,'' p. 208. Tb^ 
living of Hendon belonged to Westminster Abbey. 
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time it seemed as if the jealous rivalry of St. George s, Windsor, would 
utterly destroy its neighbour. But gradually the King was persuaded to 
return many of the lost endowments, by the influence, it is said, of Jane 
Shore. Amongst them, he granted, in 1467, the reversion of St. James' 
Hospital, with all its belongings, on the death or departure of his chaplain, 
Roger Malmabury, the newly-appointed Warden.* Before many years had 
passed, the Provost of Eton was again occupying the Master's Lodge at 
St. James', when he came to court on the affairs of the College. Provost 
Bost, who died in 1504, refurnished it at his own expense. The re- 
venues henceforth must have been a source of considerable profit, for 
there would seem to have been only four lepers, each costing but 528. 
and a quarter of a barrel of the best ale, per annum, f 

Wyldks and the Knights Templars. 

St. James' Hospital is said, in the lawsuit of 1342, to liavo eighty 
acres of land, besides woods, in Hendon, Chalcott and Hampstead. But 
the earlier records imply much larger possessions. Either the scribe 
erred, or the Abbot minimised the acreage for purposes of his own. In 
Hendon, forty-eight acres, with appurtenances ; and a house with its 
surroundings, a hundred acres of plough land, together ^ith forty acres 
of wood, and common of pasture, in Hampstead, may be taken roughly 
to represent a total of 200 acres, besides the unfenced grazing. There 
is no trace of any important addition to this total before the reservation 
of the two estates to Eton by Henry VIII. But the Eton survey of 
1770, shows a total of 569 enclosed acres, of which 343 were at Wyldes. 
Is the notoriously agglutinative tendency of landed property sufficient to 
account for so startling an increase ? 

Setting aside the interesting story of the growth of Chalcott, as not 
here concerning us, tliere is much to indicate that a definite addition was 
made to Wyldes at a later period. A glance at the accompanying map 
will show that about half the estate stretches away from the rest towards 
Finchley, that this portion has its own farmstead, and that it is distin- 
guished by the strange name of Temple Fortune. { 

The i)refix Temple almost invariably implies that the place so 
named was once in i)ossession of the Knights Templars, e.f/., Temple 
Cressing, Temple Dinnesley, Temple Cowley, Temple Combe, Temple 
Copesmanthorpe, and a host of other instances. The Templars certainly 
held land in Hendon till 1312, when it passed to the Knights of St John 
of Jerusalem, who remained in possession of it till the sequestration of 

* Pat., 7 Edward IV., p., ui., m. 13, 17 July. 

Evans, "Hist, of Hendon," quotes from the Court Roll of that Manor, 1 Ed. 
IV., the remission of a fine to St Jamee' Hospital, due doubtless on the change 
of ownership. 

t V. Fragments of St. James' Hospital accounts, 21 Edward IV., 1 Richard 
III., 3 Henry VII. ; Box 16, Eton CoUege Library. 

+ So named in Rocque's " Survey of London," 1741—6, and to this day. 
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their estates ])y Henry YIII. in 1540.* A careful study of the Hendon 
surveys of Jago and Wishaw reveals no traceable etymological reference 
to either oider of military monks in any other part of the parish than in 
the close neighbourhood of Temple Fortune. It seems, therefore, highly 
probable that their estate, or part of it, is now incorporated with Wyldes. 

After 1540, the Crown, for a while received a rent of £4 Is., for all 
tliose " lands, meadows, feedings and pastures lying in Hendon, viz., one 
tenement, with the croft ac^oining, called Temple Croft [cross ?] ; one 
parcel of land, called Langfeld ; one croft, called Marlcrof t and Hy thesset, 
and four crofts called Stukkynge, Savynfeld, Keppyng Croft and Wood 
Croft, together with the land ciiUed Iklarlcroft-in-the-Moor, lying in 
Finchley " ; all of which had been the property of the Priory of St. John 
of Jerusalem, and had been leased under the Priory Seal to Henry Bar- 
ker, 1st May, 18 Henry Till., for thirty-one years, t 

Four years later, the King granted this estate in fee to Sir John 



* Robert de Sauford, Master of the Templars in England, secured a 
messuage, with appurtenances, in Hendon and Fynchesl*, by agreement with 
Matthew de Dvfton, and forty acres of laud, with appurtenances, in Lillesdon, 
Hamstede and Hendon from Hamo, son of R^;er, in 27 Henry lU., v Feet of 
Fines, Lond. and Midd., File 13, Noe. 204 and 5. The Templars already held 
the Manor of Lilleston, i.e., Lisson Orove, St. John's Wood. Ibid., 24 Henry 
m.. No. 184. 

In 1312, the Order of Knights Templars was dissolved, bv the Council of 
Vienne, and their possessions given to the Knights of St. Joan of Jerusalem 
(Hospitallers). 

In 1323, an Act of Parliament enforced this decision of the church in Eng- 
land In 1324—8, returns of the Escheator of Midd. certify that the Hospitallers 
then heH <ifty-6ve acres of land and two of meadow, which had been tne Tem- 
plars,' in Hondon and Finchley. v. mem. Roll, Easter, 1 Eklw. lU., roll vi.» 
recorda; quotod by Park, "Topography of Hamnstead," p. 193. In 1331, it is 
noted, in an an Inquisition, that the Templars had held 140 acres arable, valued 
at 4d. an acre, two acres of meadow, at Is. 6d. and 35s. in rents, in Hendon. 
V. Lysons, " Environs of London," Vol. UI. j p. 7, note, quoting Cotton MSS., 
Nero E. VI., f. 77. In 1338, the survey of Philip de Thame mentions " land in 
Hendon let on lease," value 30s., attached to the Baillie gf Clerkenwell, of the 
Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, the Headquarters of the Hospitallers in 
England ; which land had formerly belonged to the Templars, v. Thame's 
Report to the Grand Master, printed by the Camden Society, No. 65, Old 
Series, p. 95. In 1358—9, Roger Bouden and others gave fortv acres of land, 
four of meadow, six of wood, and 6s. 8^1. in rents, in Hendon, to the Hospitallers, 
to pray for their souls, v. Esch., 32 Ed. III., No. 65, 2nd Numb. ; and, in 1388, 
Guy de Hoddeston uuitted claim to the Hospitallers of all lands in Hendon, 
which had been Gilbert de Brauncestre's. v. Cotton MSS., Nero E. VI., f. 77. 
Both the above are quoted from Lysons, Vol. III., p. 7. They refer probably to 
lands on^inallv Temple property, filched after the dissolution, before the Hos- 
pital iers had obtained posaession ; compare disi^rity between acreage said, in 
the Inquisition of 1331, to have formerly belonged to the Templars, and the 
amount actually held by the Hospitallers in 1321. In 1442, Hendon is named 
amongst the Camorse of the Hospitallers in Registrum Mun. et evid. Gamer., etc., 
V, Cotton MSS., Nero E. VI., f. 75, quoted by Dugdale, ** Monasticon Aug.," 
Vol. VI., pt. 2, p. 800, note, 1830. 

A small portion of the Hendon property seems to have been let with the 
Hospitallers' Hampstead Estate at Shoot-up Hill ; see lease granted by the 
Prior of St. John's Clerkenwell to John Barne, in 1531, quoted by Park, •* Top. 
Hamp.," p. 195, from Cotton MSS., Nero E. VI., f. 73b ; but the main Hendon 
Estate was let separately at a rent of £4 Is. per annum ; see Valor E^oclesiasticus, 
Henry VII r., Vol I., p. 403. 

t Ministers' Accounts, 31—32, Henry VIII., No. 114. 
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Champneys, Sir John Alleyne and Ralph Alley ne, citizen and alderman 
of London.* Sir John Alleyne also was an alderman, served as sliGriff, 
and appears on several royal commissions, in company with Sir John 
Champneys, Lord lifayor in 1538, who was probably a relation or con- 
nection. 

If Temple Croft was acquired by Eton College from the grantees, 
there is probably documentary evidence still remaining of the transfer ; 
but we have not as yet succeeded in unearthing it. We can only add 
the noteworthy fact that the lease of Wyldes and Chalcott was granted 
in 1655, to Sir Thomas Allen, Knt. of Bibsworth Manor, Finchley. He 
died in 1681, and his monument, in Finchley Church, bears arms whicll^ 
connect him with the Allen or Alleyne family who had been eminent 
citizens of London.! 

Lbasbs and Surveys. 

A few leases earlier than Sir Thomas Allen's are preserved at Eton; 
two of the reign of Henry VIII., two of the early Stuart period. J One 
of these was renewed. May 14, 1615, to Phillip Barratt of Hampsted, 
yeoman. The estates are therein described as "the lordship or lordships§ 
of Chalcott and Wilds alias Chalcotts and Wildes," lying in the 
" parishes of Hampsted, Kentish towne, Marelebone, Hendon and Finch- 
ley." The rent was £20 8s. 4d. in money, and certain supplies of wheat 
and malt, to be delivered in the Great Hall at Eton. Payment in kind 
continued as late as 1845, when 308 gal. of wheat, 648 gal. of malt and 
24 wether sheep, weighing 44 lbs. each, at 8d. per lb., that being the 
current price of mutton in Windsor Market, were given as part of the 
half year's rent. 

In 1755, the lease was granted to William Rawlinson Earle, of Hen- 
don, and his sister Elinor, in the possession of ^liose family, their 
trustees and mortgagees, it remained, luitil it finally expired in 1887. 
They were son and daughter of Giles Earle of Eastcourt House, Crutwell, 
Wilts, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Rawlinson of 
Hendon House, Sergeant at Law and Commissioner of the Great Seal 
under William and Mary, whose lavish monument still bedecks Hendon 
Church. This Giles Earle was a member of Parhament and a Walpole 
placeman, a Lord of the Treasury, Chairman of Election Committees, 
and Comptroller of the Royal Househohl, the "Tom'' Earle, whose coarse 
wit and time-serving politics made him notorious, even in the Court of 

* Ibid, 35-36, Henry VIIL, No. 164 ; m. lUd. 

Pat. Rot., 22 Aug., 36 Henry VHL 

+ Bibsworth was held by Sir T. Allen in 1647, of the Bishop of London, v. 
Lysons, ''Environs of Loiiaoo," Vol. II., p. 367. Monumeots in Finchley 
Church show that his descendants lived at Finchley Manor House, and that 
they were connected with the place in 1830. 

t A lease was granted io 1632, to William Watkins of Westminster, Gent. 

§ *' A lordship is an estate having manorial privileges within its bound- 
;^ie4." —Jacob's lAw Dictionary. 
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the First Geoige. His son William, the lessee of Wyldes, was also a 
member of the House of Commons and a placeman. He died in 1771, 
and is buried with his sister, in the Rawlinson family vault at Hendon. 
In the Church, there is a tablet to his son, Giles Earle, who became 
lessee of Wyldes in 1775, and died in 1811, at his seat of Beningborough 
Hall, Yorkshire ; also a lengthy record of the virtues of ^largaret, widow 
of Giles Earle, who was the last scion of a branch of the Bourchiers, 
descended from Edward III. She was lessee of Wyldes until her death 
in 1827, when the lease passed to her trustees, and was, it would seem, 
mortgaged to Thomas Clarke of Sadler's Hall, who appears as lessee in 
Wishaw's survey, in 1828. Aftfer 1840, the names of a crowd of mort- 
gagees appear upon the lease, until, in 1867, it was granted to Ramsay 
Robinson Clarke, as mortgagee of Giles Clarke Earle. Since 1887, the 
estate has been let in separate holdings, to occupying tenants. 

The Earles sublet Wyldes in several portions. When the first 
existing Eton survey was taken, in 1770, three sub-tenants were men- 
tioned.* In the survey taken on Mr. Earless death in 1811, four fields 
were let to Mr. Bosanquet, nine to Mr. Buck land, seven to Mr. Rhodes, 
underlet to Messrs. Summer and Yeoman, six to Mr. Blaker, four to Mr. 
Ward, with buildings, eight to ^Ir. Price, with house, yard, garden, etc, 
and Temple Fortune Farm (sixteen fields, 119 acres, yearly value £6 10s.) 
to Mr. Vernon of Bond Street. Total value, £1,772.1 

* Eton Survey, 1770. " Ko. I. House and gardens, now in the oocnpatioa 
of Peter Robert Ssward, formerly the Green Man, with two fields rented from 
Mr. Finch. 

No. II. Mr. Finch's holding : Fletcher's, Fletcher's Stubbles, Well Field 
and Wood Field, Skinner's Grove, Cuckoo Field, Brent Fields, Shelf Mead, 
Cowslip Field, Wield Mead, six fields formerly wood, now meadow. 

Ko. III. Mr. Browne's holding: three JBast Path Fields, Turner's Close, 
five Wild Wood Fields, Patrick's HUIb, Bam Field, Gravel Pit, Nine Acres. 
Great Six Acres, Webb's Field, Green's Field, Bush Field, Cuckoo Field, Bean 
Field, Shelfe and Shirk Meads, Round Wood, Four Acres, Upper, Middle and 
Lower Asman's, Dell Field in East Finchley. There are three awellings and one 
cottage on the estate. Acreage, 343." 

Turner's Close was part o! a Wild Wood Field, let to Mr. Turner, a Tobac- 
conist in Fleet Street, who, in 1734, obtained some land near the Spaniards, 
and there built a house, called The Firs ; he planted the pine trees still crown- 
ing the hiil thereby, and made the sand road to North End. His name has 
been given to the Wild Wood, now unromantically called ** Turner's." v. Park, 
"Top. Hamp.," p. 15. Baines, **Hamp6tead Records." The Bam in the Barn 
Field was standing in the recollection of the father of Mr. Tooley of Wildwood 
Farm, and its foundations may still be unearthed. The Shrike, or Butcher 
Bird, which must have haunted the *' Shirk Meads," is now rare. The Great 
Shirke was once used in hawking. 

A second Eton Survey was made in 1790, in which the holdings are not 
ffiven, and the field names are much the same ; but Patrick's HiUs has beeome 
ranset ; Gravel Pit, Gravel Host ; the six meadows " formerly wood," the 
Lower Meads ; and there is a field called White Bottle ! The acreage is the 
same as before ; the total value, £1,025, exclusive of the dwellings. 

t Mr. Sargeant Bosanquet, J. P., succeeded Mr. Turner at The Firs, and his 
fields were those nearest to bis sarden. These and the shed he built, were long 
known as " Bosanquet's " He left in 1845. Mr. Buckland was a Hampetead 
brewer ; his fields and Mr. Bosanquet's now form part of Wildwood Farm. Mr. 
Ward's fields were those adjoining his own property at the Manor House. In 
1828, Hobart's PighUes and the Three Acres, were let to Mr. Ward and only 
divided from his grounds by a row of stones, some of which may still be seen. 
The stabling and gardens boyend were also let to him. v. Wishaw's index* 
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Somewhat later, the estate was again sublet in three maiu holdings: 
Temple Fortune Fann, about two hundred and four acres, now occupied 
by Mr. Yells ; Tooley's or Wildwood Farm,- about seventy-five acres, 
taken by Mr. Tooley in 1867, and very appropriately called by him 
" Wildwood," as it includes the five Wild Wood Fields ; the Home 
Farm, which was let to the Collins family till 1854, then to Mr. Shar- 
man, till 1884, and suice then to Messrs. Hinge, dairy farmers at Hendon, 
who underlet the old house, with three acres of garden and paddock. 

In 1869 — 70, when Hampstead Heath was handed over to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Eton College somewhat modified the 
Wyldes estate, rounding oflf the property by the acquisition of various 
strips of Hampstead Heath and Hendon Waste. In 1889, they sold 
Hobart's Pightles, the Three Acres and the adjacent gardens and 
stable yard, six or seven acres in all, to the proprietor of the Manor 
House. These changes, and the sale of the Dell Field at Finchley, in 
1901, were the only territorial alterations from the Wyldes of the 
eighteenth century, until Little Marsh and the Great and Little Six acres 
were purchased, in 1902, by the Tube Railway Company. 

Thb Old Housb and its AasociATioNB. 

It is curious that the well-known name of GoUins does not appear 
in the Eton survey of 1811. Probably he w;as a sub-tenant of Mr. Price, 
for he had taken the Home Farm in 1783 or 1785.* John Collins, and 
his sans after him, were dairy farmers. '* J. Collins, Cowkeeper and 
Dairyman " is still scratched on a window pane of what was their front 
kitchen. Besides the produce of their sixteen cows, they sold straw- 
berries, currants and apples. The great grandson of the elder John 
Collins, now a magistrate in New Zealand, remembers seeing the purchasers 
enjoying their fruit in arbours in the garden. Drinking water, at five 
farthings a pail, was supplied from the various wells on the farm, and 
was delivered by a man carrying a yoke and two buckets. It must have 
been an excellent tonic, for no ordinary pipes will stand the corrosion of 
the iron it contains. 

Having more room than they required, the Collins let part of the 
house, and hither, in 1823, came Jolin Linnell, the painter, with his 
family. The next year, Linnell, retaining his house in Cirencester Place 
as a studio only, took one end of Collins' Farm as a permanent abode, and 
here he was visited by Morland and Constable, Varley, Thornton and 
Blake. The last named stayed for weeks at a time, but as there was no 
bed for him in the Linnells' four rooms at the farm, he slept at Hope 
Cottage in the village. In 1826 Linnell built an additional room, a lean- 
to kitchen, with his own hands. He probably had the still-existing hob- 

* These particulars are given by Mr. Tooley, Senr. His graodfather held 
Wvldes Home Farm, by unwritten agreement, for six months before John 
GoUins, Seur., who ousted him by an offer of higher rent* 
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grate put into the ingle-iiuok of his parlour, the old " house-place." In 
1827, his health broke down, and he removed to Bays water ; but the 
Collins, and Mr. Shaniian after them, continued to let the end of the 
house, which had been arranged as a cottage distinct from the rest. It 
liad a separate entrance, and a staircase running straight up out of the 
' dining-room, with a coaMiole underneath. 

Tliis priiiiitive little place became the country rutrcat of a succession 
of more or less well-known persons, some of whom were merely tempo- 
rary lodgers, and others permanent tenants. For several summers. Chief 
Justice Denman had the cottage, and, after him, Lord Huntingtower, and 
other members of the Tollemache family, took it for some years. Then 
came in succession a Mr. Berwicke, Colonel Abbott, Colonel Barnes 
(Secretary of the Garrick Club), and a mysogynist named Bromley, who 
lived alone with his man, and would not suffer a petticoat within the 
doon. Many artists and literary men also lodged here from time to 
time ; amongst them Lover, Birkett Foster, and Charles Dickens. The 
last named used occasionally, when he visited at North End in later life, 
to bring a friend to see the old place, where he had stayed as a young 

man.* 

Meanwhile, the other end of the house liad been joined to the 
adjacent bam by « little upper chamber, built by John Collins for his 
daughter, the passage below walled in, and a dairy constructed within the 
barn itself. Mr. Sharmau made the outbuildings beyond into a parlour 
and bedroom, and gradually the whole liaru lias been transformed into a 
wing of the dwelling house, whilst the cottage has again become a jNirt 
of the main building. 

Mr. Sharman tried to cliange the nick-name, ** Collins' Farm," into 
** Heath Farm," which meaningless modern appellation unfortunately 
appears in the Ordnance Survey. The ancient name of Wyldes idto- 
gether slipped out of the local parlance during the long Collins' occuiMi- 
tion, and has only been revived within the last few years. 

Of laie years, too, the low-ceiled rooms have welcomed many " kin 
on art's side" of the guests of yore. Anne Gilchrist, Ford Madox 
Brown, Matilde Blind, Anne Clough, Basil Champneys, Sir Walter 
Besant, Dr. Bonney, Karl Pearson, Mrs. Cliarlw, "K Xesbit," Constance 
and Ellen Hill, Emma Brooke, Ethel Voynich, Annie Besant, Edward 
Carpenter, Havelock Ellis, Olive Schreiner, Belfort Bax, "Stepuiak," 
r, Kropotkin, Sidney Webb, Sydney Olivier, Bernard Shaw, Ernest and 
Grace Rhys, Frank Podmore, C. E. Maurice, and many others whose 
names are familiar in the great world, have by their presence added a 
lustre to the record of the old wooden house, so quietly hidden away 
between green heath and greener fields, yet within sound of the roar of 
London. 

* This information has been obtained from Mr. fc>harman* 
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NoTK. Map of Wyldes, 1800. 

Collated from maps of Hendon in the British Museum : — 
I. Messenger, 1754, MS. index lost; Cooke, 1796, index lost; Jago, rirra 
ISUO, MS. index ; Wishaw, 1828, index. The outline of the Wyldes Estate is 
the same in all these maps, but there are slight alterations in the boundaries of 
the fieldi«, and considerable variation in their names. The latter have been 
copied from Jago, whose boundaries correspond with those of Messenger, and 
his names more nearly with the Eton surveys than do Wisliaw's. Where Wishaw 
has an inte:estingly different field name, it has been added beneath the other. 
The lanes are the same in all these maps, but Wishaw adds the new Finchley 
Road, cut 1825—30, here indicated by a dotted line. 
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Appendix II. 

CONTRIBUTBD BY Mr. JoHN E. BaRTRUIT, 

(A Member of the Society.) 

Extract from "Thb Post Man." Tuesdiy, April 16, to Thursilafj, 

April 18, 1700. 

Thb Ghalyhea^e Waters at Hampsteofl, being of the same nature, and 
equal in vertue with Tufihridge Wells, and highly approved by most of 
the Eminent Physicians of the CoUedge, as likewise by many of the 
Gentry, who formerly used to drink Turibrid^e Waters, are by the 
Direction of the Trustees of the Wells aforesaid, for the conveniency of 
those who yearly drink them in London, carefully bottled up in Flask, 
and sent to Mr. Phelps Apothecary at the Eagle and Child in Fleet Street 
every morning at the rate of 3d. per Flask : And if any person desires 
to have them brought home to their Houses, they will be conveyed to 
them upon their leavhig a Note at Mr. Phelps aforesaid, at Id. per Flask 
more. And to prevent any persons being imposed upon, the true Waters 
are no where else to be procured unless they are sent for to the Wells at 
Hampstead and the said Mr. Phelps, to prevent all Gouutereits, hath 
ordered his Servants to deliver to each i)ei'son who comes for any of the 
Waters aforesaid, a Sealed Ticket, viz., a Wolf ttampant, with, seven 
Cross Crosslcts. Note the Messangers that come for the Waters must 
take care to return the Flasks daily. 
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Xi9t of flDembers 

DURING THE YEARS 1902—1903. 

The namos of OHicers and Council in 1902 — 3 are printed iu hmall CAPfTALs 
Former Olfices held by members are printed in italics^ 

Abbott, Henry 7, Cambridge Road, Wimbledon . 

Abram, Mrs. Edward 176, Adelaide Road, N.W. 

Almack, Edward, F.S.A., F.R.6.S., etc. 17, Antrim Mansions, England Lane, 

Hampstead, N.W. 



Ambrose, Dr. Robert, M.P. 
Anstruther, George Elliot (Auditor) 

Appleton, Henry Robert 

Ardley, Fredk. Harrington 

Aveucll, George 

Baildon, William Paley, F.S.A. (Mem. 5, Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.C 
ber of the Council). 



The Mount, Shoot-ui>-Hill, N.W. 

36, Southampton Road, Haverbtock Hill, 
N.W. 

"Breydon," 123, Constantine Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 

Glcnhurst, 26, Baskerville Road, Wands- 
worth Common, S.W. 

56, Mansfield Road, Haverstock Hill, X. W. 



Bailey, Edgar Ernest Eglinton 

Bailey, Mrs. Dorothy Eglinton 
Baily, Mrs. Walter 
Baily, Walter, M.A., F.Z.S. 
Baker, Miss Eleanor H. ... 
Baker, Francis H. 

Bakewell, H. J 

Barratt, Thomas J. 
Bartrum, John E 



12, Lyncroft Mansions, Lyncroft Gai^ens, 
West Hampstead, N.W. 

»» >i n 

4, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 

>> >i i> 

14, Belsizc Squaro, Hampstead, N.W. 
95, Belsize Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
60, South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 
"Bellmoor,*' Hampstead Heath, N.W. 
3, Holford Road, Hampstead, N.W\ 



Bax, a. Ridlky, F.S.A. (Vice President) Ivy Bank, Hampstead, N.W. 

Bax, Mrs. A. Ridley „ „ 

Beard, Edward E. Sidney House, Pilgrim Lane, Hampstead 

N.W. 

i6o 
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Bedford, Misa B 

Beeton, Henry Ramie 

Bdhrens, Mrs. Oscar If 

Bell, Elward, M.A., F.3.A. 

Bell, Miss R 

Bentloy, Jolm Edmund 

Bond, Edward, M.A., M.P. 

(Vice President) 
Bridger, Herbert Edward 

Burt, Miss Mary S. 

Butt, Arthur N., F.RHist.S. (Memlxjr 
of Council). 

Butt, Miss K 

Callard, Ernest 

Carr, Thomas William 

Carter, Ernest 
Chandler, Miss Edith 

Chandler, Prctor Whitty 

Channing, Francis Chorley, F.Z.S. 
Chater, George, F.R.G.S 

Chinnock, Edward James, LL.D., M.A., 
LL.B. 

Clarke, Cecil (Member of Council) 
{Member of Prouisional Councily 
Dec, 1897— ifarcA, 1898) 

Clarke, Mrs. Cecil 

Clarke, Henry, J.P., L.C.C 

Clarke, Leslie, M.A 

Clarke, Miss Letitia 

Coates, Joseph 

Coates, Mrs. J. ... 

Coates, Miss 

Cochrane, W. A. ... 

Collier, Miss C. L 

Collier, Miss F. M 

Cooke, Rev. Osmund 

Copland, Basil, B.A 

Cotterill, Miss Jeanne 

CowBLL, A. R., M.A., M.B. (Member of 
Council) 



268, Dalston Lane, N.E. 

9, Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 

Ribbledale, 47, Compayne Gardens, West 
Hampstead, N.W. 

The Mount, Hampstead, N.W. 

2, Thurlow Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

103, Canfield Gardens, We.^t Humpstead* 

N.W. 
Elm Bank, Hampstead, N.W. 

5, South Mansions, Gondar Gardens, West 
Hampstead, N.W. 

6, Downshire Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 

27, Adelaide Road, South Hampstead, 
N.W. 

n )* *• 

North Hall, Mortimer Road, N.W. 

16, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, 
N.W. 

40, Adelaide Road, N.W. 

80, South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 
5, Rosslyn Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
62, Fellows Road, N.W. 

41, Porchester Square, W. 
16, Spittal Road, Edinburgh 

18, Agamemnon Road, West Hampstead, 

N.W. 



Cannon Hall, Hampstead, N.W. 
58, Croftdown Road, Highgate Road,N. W 
St. Andrew's Club, Mortimer Street, W 
13,Willoughby Road, Hampstead, N.W. 



The Lodge, Fortune Green Road, N.W. 
119, King Henry's Road, N.W. 

»» i> »» 

1, Lyndale, Burgess Hill, Finchlev Road, 

N.W. 
6, Heath Drive, Hampstead, N.W. 
41, Haverstock Hill, N.W, 
206, Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 
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Cromptox, Jambs Shaw, B.I. (Member of 1, England Lane, Hampetead, N.W. 
Council) 

Crump, Ernbst Compson (Member of 28, High Street, Hampstead, N.W. 
Council. [i^mgned, Ajrril, 1903.] 
Audito}', Dee., 1898— JfarcA, 1900). 

Crump, Mrs. E. Compson „ „ 

Cunnington,Councillor Cecil W.,M.RC.S. 86, West End Lane, N.W. 

(Memlter of Counn'l, Jan., 1899 — 

Feb., 1902.) 
Dale, Mrs. Hylton 8, Chalcot Gardens, Belsize Park, N.W. 

Dale, Miss Sy I via „ „ „ 

Dalziel, Gilbert 107, Fellows Road, Ham pstead, N.W. 

Debenham, Frank 1, Fitzjohn's Avenue, Ham pstead, N.W. 

Deed, Martin ^ ... 45, Lancaster Road, Belsize Park, N.W. 

Deedbs, Rev. Brook, M.A. (Vice The Vicarage, Hampstead, N.W. 

President) 
Dolman, George (Died March, 1905.) 

Doubleday, W. E.,{Me7nf*er of Provisional Central Library, Finchley Road, Hamp- 

CouneU, Dec, 18^7— ifarc^, 1898. stead, N.W. 

Member of Council, March, 1898— 

Jan,, 1899.) 

Down, J. Walter 14, Welbeck Mansions, West Hampstead 

N.W. 

Drysdale, Mrs. Dockar Wick Hall, Radley, Berkshire 

Pudman, George H 8, Upper Belsize Terrace, N.W. 

Dudman, John, junr 56, Rosslyn Hill, tiampstead, N.W. 

Ellis, Captain Ralph Penolva House, 7, Abbott's Road, West 

Hampstead, N.W. 

ELy,TALFOURD,D.Lit.,Lond.,M.A.,F.S.A. 13, Well Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
(Vice President) 

Evans, Counciltx)r Edvin Hill (Member 32, High Street, Hampstead, N.W. 

of Council [Rmgned, May, 1903]). 
Farmer, Councillor Leopold 13, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 

Fenton, W. H. {Member of ProvisioncU Heston Cottage, Heston, Middlesex. 
Council, Dec,, 1897— ifarc/i, 1898. 
Mefnber of Council, March, 1898— 
March, 190i;. 

Fisher, George The Hill House, Hampstead Heath, N.W. 

Fisher, Mrs. George „ „ „ 

Fisher, Miss Evelyn K ... „ „ „ 

Fiaher, Miss Sybil A „ „ „ 

Flook, Walter 20, Willow Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

Fulcher, Fleming 13, Dennington Park Road, West Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 

FuUeylove, Mrs. John 21, Church Row, Hampstead, N.W. 

Gale, James, Ph.D., M.A, F,G.S., F.C.S. 124, Adelaide Road, South Hampstead, 
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Garnbtt, RiciiABP, C.B., LL.D., (Vice- 27, Tanza Road, Ilampstead Heath, N.W. 
President) 

Gervis, Frederick H., M.R.C.S., F.R.B.S. 1, Fellows Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 

Godsel, Henry P. (Auditor) 20, Parliament Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 

Gothard, Henry ... 53, Fellows Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 

Greenhil), Thomas 7, Tanza Road, Hampstead Heath, N.W. 

Hailcs, Charles M. 15, Heath Hurst Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

Haines, Frederick, F.S. A. ... ... Boreham House, 184, Haverstock Hill, 

N.W. 

Halbs, Professor John W., M.A., F.S.A. 1, Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, N.W. 
(Presiilent. Vice Pretfideiifj Mart'liy 
1898— ^/a/r7^ 1901). 

Hales, Mrs. J. W. „ „ „ 

Hall, Sydney P., M.A., M.V.O. 

Hamilton, Mi«s C. 

Hauben, Sir Hknuy (Vice President) 



13, Chalcot Gardens, N.W. 

22, BeLsize Road, South Hampstead, N.W- 

Seafonl Ixxlge, Fellows Road, Hampstead, 

N.W. 

Miltpn Cottage, St. Alban's. 

10, Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead, 
N.W. 

1, Marlbor^gh Mansions, Cannon Hill, 
Finchley Road, N.W. 

118, Abbey Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 



Hardy, W. J., F.S.A 

Hart, Miss Hilda C 

Harvey, Councillor S. Smith ... 

Hassell, G. N 

Hassel), Mrs. George „ „ „ 

Hastie, Peter 24, Parkhill Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

Hayns, John, F.J.I, (i/emftcro/ Council^ Campbell Cottage, John Street, Hampstead, 
Marrh, ISdS— Feb. 1902). N.W. 

Henderson.J.Stewart,F.R.G.S.,F.R.S.K, 1, Pond Street, Hampstead, N.W. 
F.S.A.Scot. 

... 44, England Lane, Hampstead, N.W. 

... (Died November, 1903). 

... (Died December, 1903). 

... Grove Cottage, Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 

... 16, Gardnor Mansions, Church Row, 
Hampstead, N.W. 

. . . Westport House, 4 1, Haverstock Hill,N. W. 

... 16, Church Row, Hampstead, N.W. 

... 103, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

... 36, Compayne Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 

... Essington Villa, 89, Alexandra Road, 
South Hampstead, N.W. 

... 8, Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, N.W. 



Hendrick, Councillor Charles 
Hepburn, James ... 
Herfonl, Rev. Brooke, D.D. 
Hill, Miss Constance 
Hill, James S., R.I. 

Holme-s Miss Lucy 
Homlray, Mrs. G. 
Hf>pson, Frederick John . . . 

Hughes, B. E 

Hughes, William Essington 



James, Leonard, M.A. . 
James, Mrs. Leonard 
Jealous, Mrs. Harriette . 



33, Pond Street, Hampstead, N.W, 
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Karslake, Frank 

Kilburne, G. G., R.I 

Kinns, Rev. Samuel, Ph.D., F.RA.S. ... 

Lake, Councillor Ernest E 

Langley, Percival E 

Langton, Frederick W 

Lawrence, Evan C. W 

I^wrence, John, D.Lit., M.A.(I^nd.) 
M.A.(Oxon.) 

Lister, Miss E. L. 

Lyell, Councillor Jambs P. R. (Member 
of Council) , 

Lynn, Miss A 

]i[addox, George 

Maginniss, Mrs. R. M 

Mallory, Miss £ 

Mansfibld, Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
(Vice President) 

Marks, Charles E. 

Marriage, 0. ... ... ? 

Marshall, Francis 

Maryon-Wilson, Sir Spbnckr, Bart. 
(Vice President) 

Mauricb, C. K, B.A. (Vice President) ... 

Mayer, Alfred 

Maylb, Sydnky C. (Member of Council) 
Meakin, Miss Annette M. B 

Milliken, Mrs. E 

Mills, John 

Mil vain, Thomas, K.C., M.P 

Mitton, Mrs. Welbury 

Morley, Henry Forster, M.A., D.Sc. ... 

Mudie, Miss E. Winifred 

Mullins, Councillor William Edward,M. A., 
Alderman L.C.C. 

Munich, Charles J., F.R.Hist.S. (Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer andOriginator 
of the Society), {Hon, Secretai-y and 
Trecuurer^ pro, tern,, December^ 1897 
—March^ 1898) 



35, Pond Street, Hampstead, N.W. 

39, Steele's Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

(Died July, 1903). 

East Heath Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 

206, Belsize Road, N.W. 

17, Church Row, Hampstead, N.W 
163, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 
72, South Hill Park, Hampetead,N.W. 

Upper Heath, Hampstead, N.W 

Inchyra, 51, Downshire Hill, Hampstead, 
N.W. 

(Died Noveml)er, 1904) 

Cottesmore, Gainsborough Gardens, N.W. 

Southbrook, 4, Daleham Gardens, N.W. 

Atlow, Christchurch Road, Great Malvern 

Ken Wood, Hampstead, N.W. 

18, Twisden Road, Highgate Road, N.W. 
41, Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 
62,Croftdown Road, Highgate Road, N.W, 
Charlton House, Old Charlton, Kent 

Eirene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, 

N.W. 

12, Provost. Road, Haveretock Hill, N.W. 

70, High Street^ Hampstead, N.W. 

12, Bryanston Mansions, York Street^ 
Portman Square, W. 

3, Rudall Crescent, Hampstead, N.W. 

97, Plashet Road, Upton Manor, E. 

3, Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 

Dacre, 90, King Henry's Road, N.W. 

5, Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

Windmill Hill House, Hampstead, N.W. 

18, Lyndhurst Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 

8, Achilles Road, West Hampstead, N.W, 
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Newton, Councillor Ernest Edward 7, Achilles Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 
(Member of Council and Assistant 
Hon. Secretary,) {Member of Pro- 
visional Council^ Dec,^ 1897 — March, 
1898) 

Norris, Colonel Henry Macfarlane ... 6, Oak Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 

Odell, J. William 3, Copth.all Court, ThroginorUm Stroet,E.C. 

Park, Mrs. Percival 19, Primrose Hill Road, N.W. 

Payne, Councillor E. S. (Member of 45, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 

Council) {AtidifoTy Dec, ,1900 — Jime, 

1903). 
Payne, Mrs. E. S 

Pearce, Miss Constance 23, Torriano Avenue, Camden Road, 

N.W. 

Pearce, Miss Fanny „ „ „ 

Pearson, Rev. Henry, M.A Oundle, Northamptonshire. 

Petter, Rev. W. D. H., M.A The Vicarage, Child's Hill, N.W. 

Phillipson, Rev. W. A Fairfield, Linkfield Lane, Redhill, Surrey 

Pidcock, G.Douglas, M.A.,M.D.,M.R.C.P. 74, Fitzjohn's Avenue, N.W. 

Pinkerton, A. D San Remo, Finchley Road, Hampstead, 

N.W. 
Pitt, Mrs. R. A 67, Adelaide Road, South Hampstead, 

N.W. 
Playne, Miss C. E. Whitecroft, Nailsworth, Gloucestershire. 

Plowman, H., F.S.A. (Member of Council) 23, Steele's Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W 

Port, Charles G. J 44, Primrose Hill Road, N.W. 

Potter, George 10, Priest wood Mansions, Archway Road, 

High gate, N. 
Potter, George W. (AwUtor, Dec, 1901 — 4, Gay ton Crescent, Hampstead, N.W. 

Dec, 1902). 
Poulter, Thomas North End Lodge, Hampstead,N.W. 

Praill, Edward 3, Parkhill Road, Haverstock Hill, N. 

Prideaux, Colonel W. F., C.S.I., F.R.G.S. 1, West CUff Terrace, Ramsgate 

Pritchard, Alderman C. Fleetwood, M.A. 17, Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 

Provost, A. Holly Mount, Hampstead, N.W. 

Purdie, Robert, M.B 1, Queen's Crescent, N.W. 

Quaritch, Miss 34, Belsize Grove, Hampstead, N.W. 

Randall, Alderman T. Gurney 40, England Lane, Hampstead, N.W. 

Reed, Charles H. 34, Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 

Rinder, Frank 21, Woronzow Road, St. John's Wood, 

N.W. 
Rochford, Miss Marie Dunloe Villa, Rudall Crescent, N.W. 

Rodgers, Herbert James South Hill Farm, Eastcote, Pinner. 

Rogers, James 8, Denning Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

Saul, John Ed^vard, F.LC 63, Gondar Gardens, West Hampstead, 

N.W, 

N 
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Scars] >rook, F 

Scruby, George 

Sherriir, Mrt. Emma 8. ... 
Simnions, Mm. S. M 

Smitli, J. Walter, J.P 

Sj)enre, Miaa 

S)>eitce, Mi.HS Lucy 

Suimp, Alfretl Edward, M.A. , 

Tan«ley, Mr«. Amelia 
Tarner, Miss E«lith J. . 
Tamer, MifsGeorgina ... 
Taylor, Misa Edith C. ... 
Taylor, Misa Florence ... 
Taylt»r, John T., I.S.O., I^C.C. 



lU, Abbey Road, Kilbum, N.W. 

Grove Hill Lodge, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Bivia, Goodrich, Roes-on-Wye. 

131, Alexandra Road, St. John's Wood> 
K.W. 

Ivy House, North End, Hampstead, N.W. 

3, Hami>8tcad Hill Gardens, N.W. 

I) t> »i 

9, Wentworth Mansions, Hampstead, 
X.W. 

167, Adelaide Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

4, ParkhiU Studios, Parkhill Road, N.W. 

142, Goldhurst Terrace, Hampstead, N.W\ 



19, Woodchurch Road, West Hampstead, 

N.W. 



TwiPLB, Rt. Hon. Sir Richard, Bart., (Died 15th March, 1902) 
(J.C.S.I.. C.I.K, D.C.L., LL.D. 
F.R.S. (Vice President) 

Thomas, G.DANFonD,M.I).(VicePre8ident. Coroner's Office, Paddington, W, 
Auditor, Dec,, 1898— Dec., 1901). 

Thomas, Miss Eleanor 



Thompson, A. Hugh, M.A., M.B. 

Thompson, Mrs. A. H 

Thompson, Francis Edward, M.A. 

Under<lown, 11. W 

Urwick, Rev. William, M.A., F.R.Hi.«*t.S. 49, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 

Vizard, W.G 22, Downshire Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 

Walker, Rev. Francis Augustus, D.D., (Died January, 1905) 
F.R.G.S., F.L.S., F.E.S. 



17, Woodchurch Road, West Hampstead, 

N.W. 

26, Ellerdale Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

16, Primrose Hill Road, N.W. 

22, Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, N.W. 



Walker, James 

Walker, Mrs. Louisa 

Wallis, Arthur 

Wash, Henry 

Watts, Miss Cecilia 

Watts, George 

Watts, William H 

Weaver, Alfred Berry, M.A., LL.B. 
Webster, Percy ... .,. 



" Ghyllcroft," 15, Tanza Road, Hampstead, 
N.W. 



1, Springfield Road, St. John's Wood, 

47, Goldhurst Terrace, N.W. 

94, Fitzjohn's Avenue, N.W. 

103, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

94, Fitzjohn's Avenue, N.W. 

Cedar Lawn, Hampstead Heath, N.W. 

50, Blenheim Terrace, St. John's Wood, 
N,W. 
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Wells, Josiah 

Werge, John 

Whbatlbt, Hbnrt B., F.S.A. 

President) 
Wilkin, Martin Hood 

Wilkin. Mi-s. M. Hood 

Williams, Mrs. W. Reed 

Wilson, Arthur, B.A 

Winter, Oliver K, A.M.I.C.E. . . . 

Woodcock, Mrs. Fanny E. 

Woodman, C. E 

Woodward, William 

Yeld, Miss Gertrude M 



... Emclrffe, 1, Ark wright Road, N.W. 

... 50, Ainger Road, Primrose Hill Roadj 
N.W. 

(Vice 2, Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, N.W. 

... (Died, 1904). 

... Elim, Ascerton Estate, Sidmouth. 

... La Casita, Whitehall Road, Harrow. 

... The Nook, Poppard Common, Oxoii. 

... Town Hall, Hampstead, N.W. 

... 139, Che veiling Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 

... (Died, Nov., 1903). 

... 10, Church Row, Hampstead, N.W. 

... 17, Piatt's Lane, Hampstead. N.W. 



LIST OF MEMBERS ELECTED SINCE Ut JANUARY, 1904. 
(up to TIMB of GOIXQ to PRESS.) 



Batsford, Herbert 

Belcher, Arthur Herbert, A.R.LB.A. ... 

Blof eld, Thomas S 

Capper, Mrs. D. S 

Capper, Professor D.S.,M. A.,M.Inst.C.E., 
M.LM.E., M.LE.E. 

Cracknell, Councillor J. Gibson, F.A.L 

Cranstoun, Mrs. E. Audley 
Crorapton, Mrs. J. Shaw 
Dee, Councillor Thomas 
Gollancz, Prolessor Israel, M.A. 

Gould, Miss I vie 

Gould, Miss Sybil 

Homfray, George 

Hulbert, Richartl 8 

Humphreys, Richard, M.P.S. ... 

Jaggars, Miss Mary 

Jevons, Mrs. W. Stanley 
Lamb, Miss Helen E. .^. 
Leighton, Jeffrey I. 
McCaskie, Robert ... ... 



35, Springfield Road, N.W. 

12, Lawn Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

41, King Henry's Road, N.W. 

Plas Gwyn, Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 



Heathcroft, 11, Worsley Road, Hampstead, 
N.W. 

19, Ferncroft Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 

1, England Lane, Hampstead, N.W. 

70, Minster Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

Tan-y-Bryn, Shoot-up Hill, N.W. 

45, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 

>i » » • 

16, Church Row, Hampstead, N.W. 

33, Westbere Road, West Hampstead, 
N.W. 

1, Belsize Avenue Hampstead, N.W. 

72, Parkhill Road, N.W. 

19, Chesterford Gardens, Hampstead,N.W. 

19, Chesterfoixl Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 

18, Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

110, Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

N2 
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Pawling, Mre. Rytliioy ... 

Prillevilz, J. M 

SarpMit, Alfnni (}. 

Scull, Miss K. M. L. ... 

Stoiio, Mi.sM Alice 
Stnno, Mi^j* Loui^i 
TiiulnMuii, Mis8 Eleanor ... 
Tliairlwnll, Frctlerick J.... 



Warner, Councillor William Ilonry 

Wiikins. Henry 

Win«lust, Ernest 
Worilh*v» Mi>s Annie 



55, Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
94, Finchley Road, Hampetead, N.W. 
London Institution, Finabury Circus, KC. 
10, Langland Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
18, Primro8e Hill Road, N.W. 

♦» »» >f 

12, Eton Road, N.W. 

12, Upi)er Park Road, Haverstock HiU, 
N.W. 

Parkfiido, 106, Chevening Road, Kenaal 
Rise, N.W. 

27, The Pr>'or», East Heath Roml, Hamp 
stead, N.W. 

10.3, West End Lane, N.W. 

21, Patshull Road, N.W. 



Note. — Any errors, omissions, or corrections in the foregoing lists, should be 
ininie«liately notified to the Hon Secretary, Mr. Charles J. Mukich 
F.K.lIist.S., 8, Achillea lioad. West Hampstead, N.W. All changes of 
address should be also made known to him as early as possible, so as tx> 
prevent delay in the delivery of notices of meetings, etc. 
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Catalogue of IDarious articles in tbe 
Societ^'0 posscseioiu 



BOOKS AND BOOKLETS. 

Presented by M.r, J. Spbncbr Cuhwss (the Author^ formerly a Member 
of the Society), 
Old Plaistow, 1893. 

Music at the Queeu's Accession. 1897. 
Presented by Councillor E. E. Nbwton {Member of the Council) 

Annual Report of tlie llampstead Vestry for the year ending 

25th March, 1898. 
llampstead Year Book, 1898. 
Annual Report of the llampstead Vestry for tiie year ending 

25th March, 1900. 
llampstead in the Olden Time. Paper read by E. E. Xewton, before 
the Members of the Municii)al Officers' Association, July, 1902. 
Presented by Mr. Williaai Paob, F.S.A. {the Author). 
St. Alban's Cathedral and Abbey Church. 1898. 
Presented by Thb Editor, The Hampstead and Uiyhgate Express, 

How I found a Five Pound Note ; with other Stories. By George 
S. Jealous. 
Presettted by Mr. W. E. Doublbuay {Member of the Society and former 
Member of Council), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica : i>ortion containing article on London 
{9th Edition). 
Presented by Mr. A. Burcheit {formerly a Memlter of the Society). 

The British Military Library. Vol. I., 1799 (containing a Plan of 
the Review of Volunteers in Hyde Park, June, 1799, in 
which the "Loyal Hampstead Association" took jnirt). 
Vol XL, 180L 

169 
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Present&l by INIr, Sydney C. Maylb {Member of tJie Council), 

Sonnets and other Small Poems : by T. Park. 1797. 
Presented by the Woolwich Antiquarian Society. 

Annual Reports for the years 1899—1900, 1901—1902. 
Presented by the Hon. Secretary, 

Book containing (a) Press Notices relating to the Inquiry into the 
Hampstead Charities, 1898, (b) MS. Notes in Sir Walter 
Besant's handwriting of his Presidential Address at the 
Inaugural Meeting of the Society, 1897, (c) Copy of a letter 
written by John James Park, dated 1830 (belonging to the late 
Mr. M. Hood Wilkin, a former Member of the Society). 
Annual Report of the Hampstead Vestry for the year ending 25th 
March, 1899. 
Presented by the Trustees of the Public Library of Hamfstead, 
N.H., U.S.A. 
A Memorial of the Town of Hampstead, New Hampshire. Com- 
piled by Harriettc Eliza Noyes, 1899. 
Presented by Councillor James P. R. Lybll (Member of tJie Council). 

The Northern Heights of London, by William Howitt, 1869. 
Preseni&d by !Mr. Cecil Clarke (Membei' of the Council). 

Sweet Hampstead and its Associations, by Mrs. Caroline A. White, 
1900. 
Presented by the Hon. Secretary Hampstead Scientific Society. 

Report of the Hampstead Scientific Society, October 1889 to 

December, 1900. 
Reports of the Society for the years 1901 and 1902. 
Presented by the Author (a fonner Member of the Society). 
Where Wild Birds Sing, by James E. WTiiting, 1898. 
Presented by tfie Editor, Hampstead Record. 

Hampstead Year Book, 1901—1902—1903. 
Presented by the late^lx. George Dolman (a former Member oftlie Society), 
Edwin Wilkins Field : A Memorial Sketch by Thomas Sadler, Ph.D., 
1872. 
Presented by the Publishers, " With the Author's Compliments." 

A Concise Guide to the Town and University of Cambridge, by 
J. Willis Clark, M.A., F.S.A. (Macmillan and Bowes, Cam- 
bridge), 1898. 
Presented by Mr. Charles H. Reed (Member of the Society). 

New Park for North London. A Plea for the Extension of Hamp- 
stead Heath and the Preservation of Parliament Fields. By 
Thomas Eccleston Gibb (Vestry Clerk of St. Pancras), July, 
1885. 
Presented by the Royal Society of BELLBs-LffTTRBS and Antiquities 
of Stockholm. 
Transactions and Publications of the Society. 
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Teckningar ur Svenska Statens Historiska Museum. Stockholm, 

1873—1878—1883. 3 Vols. 
Anglo-Saxon Coins in tlio Royal Swedish Cabinet of Medals at 
" Stockholm. All found in Sweden. By Bros Emil Hildebrand. 

1881. 1 vol. 
Antiqvarisk Tidskrift for Sverige, XIII. 2, 3 (I vol). XIV. 1—3 

(3 vols). XV. 1, 2 (2 vols). XVI. 1—4 (3 vols). XVII. 

1, 2 (1 vol). 
Catalogue : Mus^e des Autiquites Rationales de Stockholm. 1899. 
Kongl. Vitterhets Historic oeli Antigvitets Akademiens Man- 

adsblad. 1872—1889, 1B91— 1896, 1897, 1900 (26 vols). 
Presented hy A. Ridlby Bax, Esq., F.S.A. {Vice-President), 

The Journal of the " Ex Libris Society '* from 1893 to 1899. 7 

vols. (These have been suitably bound by Mr. S. C. Maylk 

{Member of the Council), 
PreseiUetl hy Mr. Ernest Cartbr {Awistani Toim Clerk and Member of 
the Society.) 
Report of the Vestry of the Parish of St. John, Hampstead, for the 

l^eriod from 26th March to 8th November, 1900. 
Rej^wrt of the Council of the Metropolioan Borough of Hampstead 

for the period from 9th November. 1900, to 3l8t ^larch, 1901. 
Report of the Council of the Metropolitan Borough of Hampstead 

for the year ending 31st March, 1902. 

P resented hy the Author {a forme)- Member of the Council), 

The *Site of Lincoln^s Inn. By William Taley Baildon, F.S.A. 

1902. 
Presented by tJie Halifax Antiquarian Society. 

Rules of the Halifax Antiquarian Society and Paper entitled 

"Three Old Homesteads," read in July, 1903. 
Purchased by the Society. 

Life of Thomas Park, F.S.A.' 1886. 

Hampstead Annual, 1897—1898—1899—1900—1901—1902. 

Miscellaneous Poetry, by Etlward Coxe, Esq., of Hampstead Heath, 

Middlesex. 1805. 
A Guide to Hampstead, by P. E. Vizard. 1898. 
;Memoir of Mrs. Barbauld, by her great-niece, Anna Letitia Le 

Breton. 1874. 
Local Guide and Almanack, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903. 
Hampstead Year Book, 1899, 19CK). 
Edwin Wilkins Field : A Memorial Sketch by Thomas Sadler, 

Ph.D. 1872. (With Autograph of Frederic HiU, brother of 

Sir Rowland Hill). 
Hampstead Hill: its Structure, Materials, and Sculpturing, by 

J. Logan Lobley, F.G.S.,1899. 
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^femuird, MisccUanios and Letters of the late Lucy Aikin. Edited 

by Philip llemory Lc Breton, 1864. 
Mcinoirn of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart. Edited by his Son, 

Charles Buxton, M.A., M.P. 1877. 
Memoirs of Rear- Admiral iSir W. Etlward Parry, Kt., F.R.S. ; by his 

Son, U-jv. Edward Parry, M.A. 1857. 
The L<mdoii I'leoHure Gardens of the Eighteenth Century, by 

Warwick Wroth, F.S.A. 1896. 
The Toj)ograi)hy and Natural History of llampstcad, by John James 

Park. 18LS. 
Views of the Ancient Priory Church of St. Bartholomew the (xreat, 

West Sinithfield, London. With Notes by E. A. Webb. 
The Church of St, Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield ; by 

Norman Moore, M.l). 1897. 
Tiie Life of William late Earl of Mansfield. By John HoUiday, 

of Lincoln's Inn, Ksquire, F.R.S., and Barrister-at-Lav. 1797. 
The VisiU)rs (;uide to Oxford. 1891. 
Oxfoi-d Illu;itrated. By Edwin English. 

Illustrated Guide to Winchester. By William Thorn Warren. 1902. 
Cutidoguc of the Collection of London Antiquities in the Guildhall 

Museum. 1903. 

PAMPHLETS, &c. 

Pre^i'mfe'l hy CouNCiMiOR E. E. Nbwton {Metnbtr of the Council). 
Press Notices — Hampstcad Heath Protection Society. 
List of Parochial Charities, Parish of St. John, Hampstead, 1893. 
Annual Statement of Accounts of the Hampstead Board of Guardians 

for the year ended Lady Day, 1898. 
Hampptead Heath Protection Society : First Annual Report, year 

ending 31st December, 1897. Second Annual Report, year 

ending 31st December, 1898. Report by William Robinson, 

F.L.S., on the state of the Heath, 1898. 
Catalogue of the Library of the late Sir Walter Besant, M.A., 

F.S.A. {Fird President of the Society), 24th Marcli, 1902. 
Presented hy Gko. Danford Thomas, Esq., M.D. {Vice President). 

Gulder's Hill : Its Natural History Beauties. By James K Whiting. 

A Plea for its Preservation. 1898. (The Donor's Autograph 

is on the front page of the pamphlet.) 
Presented by the late Mr. Gbo. Dolman {a former Member of the Society), 

Mill Hill in former Ages, by C. Evans, F.G.S., 1875. 
Presented by tlie Tbustkbs of thb Public Library of Hampstead, N.H., 

U.S.A. 
Minutes of the General Association of the Congregational and 

Presbyterian Churches of New Hampshire. 1899. 
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Presented by tlie Hon. Sborbtaby. 

Hampstead Heath Protection Society. Third Annual Report, year 
ending 3l8t Decemher, 1899. 
Pr&fented by the Author, the late Sir Richard Temple (Vice-Preaidefit). 
The Historic Worthies and Celebrities of Hampstead. By Rt. Hon. 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., &c., &c. Reprint of two 
Papers read before the Society in 1898 and 1899. 
Presented by C. E. Maurice, Esq. {Vice-President). 

French Refugees in the Eighteenth Century. Paper by C. £. 
Maurice. 1900. 
Presented by Mr. Ernest Carter (Assistant Town Clerk and Member of 
the Society). 
* Address by the Mayor of Hampstead (Mr. Alderman Pritchard) on 
the Work of the Council of the Borough of Hampstead since 
its establishment Read 29ih October, 1903. 
Purchased by the Society. 

The Handy History of Hampstead Heath and its Worthies. 1899. 
London's Paradise. By a Plagiarist, 1901. 



MAGAZINES. 

Presented by Mr. Cecil Clarke {Member of the CkmncU), 

The Middlesex and Hertfordshire Notes and Queries, October, 1898 
Purchased by the Society. 

Tlie Antiquary. April, May, July, August, 1898 ; April, July, 

September, 1899; January, 1900. 
The Middlesex and Hertfordshire Notes and Queries. April, July, 
1898. 

The Reliquary and Illustrated Archadologist. January, April, July, 

1898. 
The Idler. August and September, 1898, containing an article 

entitled " literary and Artistic Hampstead," by C. K. Burrow 

with illustrations by Herbert Railton. 
The Home Counties Magazine. 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903. 

PRINTS, VIEWS, PICTURES, &c. 

Presented by the late Mr. D. E. Chandler {Member of tlie Council), 

Two Photographs of Old Houses (pulled down in May, 1898) in 

Church Row, Hampstead, 
No. 55 of Boswell's Picturesque Views of the Antiquities of Eng- 
land and Wales, containing a view of " Cane " Wood. 
Presented by the late Mr. George Dolman {A fonrur Member of the 
Society,) 
View (framed) Hampstead from Primrose Hill. 
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Presenfefl by Mr. S. C. Maylk {Member of the Coumil). 
r llampstead, 1805. 
Lord Mansfield's House, 1786. 
Caen Wood, Lord Mansfield's Villa. 
Lady Erskine's Monument in llampstead Church, 1824. 
Prints] Sii: Henry Vane's House at Hauipstoad, 1828. 

Caen Wood, Seat of the Earl of Mansfield, 1782. 
llampstead Church, Middlesex, 1807. 

The Garden Front of Kenwood, the seat of the Earl of 
Mansfield, 1789. 

PremiietJ by Couxcillob E. E. Newton {Member of the Couririt,) 

[The Firs Avenue (Hampstead). 

Etchings-! The Firs, Hampstead Heath. 

( North End, Hampstead. 

,,: /Golder's HUl Estate. 

\ lews ^Q^jijgj'a i^iu from ti^e Flagstaff. 

Sketch (mounted). Dr. Johnson's House, Frognal, from Daily 

Graphic of 23rd February, 1899. 
Print. Review of the Armed Associations of London by His Majesty 

King George III., Hyde Park, June 4th, 1799, in which the 

** Loyal Hampstead Association " took part. 
Views. Ten small Lithograph views of Hampstea*), by Harry 

Crickmore 
Engraving of Chalk Farm, Primrose Hill, Middlesex. 
Photograph of the front of Priory Lodge, Frognal (Dr. Johnson's 

house). 
Presented by Mr. Johx Werge (a former MetuLer of the Society), 

Sketch, by himself, of the Cottage at Hampstead (1749) wherein 

Dr. Johnson wrote " The Vanity of Human Wishes." 

f 1. St. Nicholas' Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, from a water- 
Sketches I colour drawing, about 1750. 

by -j 2.No. 33, Butcher Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne, where Mark 
himself j Akenside was bom, November 9, 1721, O.S. 
^3. Goulder's Hill, from a photograph, 1870. 

Presented by Mr. Harold G. Trayfoot {a former Member of the Soriely). 

Photograph (taken by himself) of Dr. Johnson's house, Frognal. 
Presented 6y Mr. W. H. Fbnix)N {a former Member of the Council), 

Sketch of Steele's Cottage, Haverstock Hill. 
Presented by Mr. W. A. Cochrane {Meinber of the Society), 

Photograph of Foitune Green, West Hampstead, N.W. (taken by 
the late Mr. W. D. Cochrane, about 1887). 
Presented by Miss Lucy Holmes {Member of the Society), 

Photograph of the Priory, Frognal, 1875. 
Presented by Sir Spencer Maryon Wilson, Bart. ( Vice-President), on 
the occasion of the Society's visit to Charlton House, on Saturday, 
9th June, 1900. 
Photograph of Charlton House, Old Chailton, Kent. 
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Sketches from 
the Illvstmted 
London News 
15thJuly,1899 



Presented hy Dr. Richard Garneti\ C.B. {Vice-Premdent), 

Picture by Mrs. Sutton Sharpe, " Little Nell's Nook, Parliament 
Hill" ("Old Curiosity Shop," chap. xv.). 
Purchased hy the Society. 

Views of OM llanip3tca(l, by Mr. P. L. Forue.s (a fanner Member 

of the Soriety)y from the Builder, 
V^iews (Photograplis) of Wentworth House and Lawn l^nk, from 

the Sketch, 
View of Hampstcad and View of llighgatc. Page from The New 

BritUh Trareller (18th century). 
Views of Sir Harry Vane's House at Hampstead, Shipboume 
Church, Fairlawn, etc. (from the Sketch of 2dth January, 1899). 
( A view of Hampstead from ye footway next the Great Road, 
Pond Street. 
Church Street, Hampstead, Middlesex. 
The Spaniards Tavern, Hampstead, Middlesex. 
Residence of Sir Richard Steele, Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, 

Middlesex. 
View on Hampstead Heath, 1829. 
^Branch Hill, Hampstead, 1829. 

'The Ist VolunteerBattalionD.C.O. Middlesex Regiment, 

late 3rd Middlesex. 
Cyclist Section 1st V. B. Duke of Cambridge's Own 
Middlesex Regiment. 
Engraving. Clarissa Harlowe. 
10 Sketches of Hampstead from the Illustrated London News of 

April 24th, 1886. 
Portraits and Views. Sir Walter Besant at Home. An interview 
by Sarah A. Tolley, with portraits of Sir Walter, and of ex- 
terior and interior views of his house. From the Woman at 
Home for September, 1897. 
Photographic Views of Hampstead, connected with Erskine, Mor- 
laud. Constable and Romney, from the London Aryus of 2nd, 
9th and 30th December, 1899. 

PORTRAITS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Preiienfed hy the late Sir Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. {Prcaident) 

Signed Portrait of himself ; also Photogravure. 
Presented hy Edward Bond, Esq., M.P. {Vice-Premlent), Portrait of 

himself. 
Presented by the late Rev. S. B. Burnaby, M.A. (Vice-President). 

Portrait of himself. 
Presented hy Tub Editor, Tlie HampsteafJ awl Hiyhyate Ej-2)ress. 

Original Pen and Ink Sketch fiom Photograph of the late Charles 
Green, R.L 

Proof Copy of same. 
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PrpmiU*t hf Talfouhd Ely, Esq., D.Lit., M,A., F.S.A. (Vire-Prentvieni). 

Signed portrait of himself. 

P/K^enff»d hi/ Hit Uejuix Uarbes {Virf'-Pre¥vitnf). Porlrait of himself. 

pyptipnf^d fnj K BitODrE lioAiiB, Escj., formerly M.P. for Hampstead 

(a/offiwr Vit^e-Pn'Mil^nt), Signed Portrait of himself. 

Photographic copy of Water Colour by Miss Sarah Hoare, repre. 

senting Mr. S. Hoare in his study, surrounded by portraits of 

eminent persons of his day. 

With the picture is also a small framed photographic copy of the 

key belonging to the above picture. 

NoTK. — A key to above pictare^ drawn on the larger scale (in pencil) was 
preeented by Mr. A. Bckchktt (a former Member of tke Society.) 

Prp^ont&l hy Mr. F. Lubbock Jbrmyn {a fonnpr Member 0/ the Sociehj), 
Portrait Group of Members at the Society's Out-Door Meeting at 
Branch Hill Ix>dge, Hampstead, Saturday, 10th June, 1899. 
(This photograph was taken by Mr. F. L. Jermyn.) 
PrespiiM hij Thk Hon. Sbcretary. 

Two signed photographs (one large and one small) of Chaklbki J. 
Munich, F.R.Hist.S., Originator of the Society. These photo- 
graphs were taken by Mr. F. Lubbock Jermyn (a Member of 
the Sorieft/), 
Prettpnfed by the late Rev. J. Kirkkan, M.A. (a former Vire-PreMent), 

Portrait of himself. 
Preaenfed by Mr. S. C. Maylk {Memfter of the Counril), 
Portrait of the late George Du Mauricr. 
Portrait of Rev. James Wraith of Hampstea<], 1800. 
Portrait of Samuel Johnson, LL.I). 
Pm^ented by Councillor E. E. Newton (Memhfr of the CounHI). 

Groups of Ofiicers and non-commissioned Officers, etc., of the Ist 

Vol. Bn. (Duke of Cambridge's Own) Middlesex Regiment. 
Portrait of Keats. 
Presented by Sir Spencbr Maryon Wilson, Bart. ( Vice-Presutent). 

Signed Portrait of himself. 
Presented by the late Basil Woodd Smith, Esq., J.P., F.8.A. (Vice-Pre^f,) 

'Signed Portrait of himself. 
Pretten fed by the \ELtQ Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.F., 
CLE., etc. (Vire-Prr^idenl), 
Signed Portrait of himself. 
Pre^^enied by Mr. Francis H. Baker (Member of the Society.) 

Two Photographic Groups of the Society at Winchester on 1 1th July, 
1903, taken by F. H. Baker. 
Presented by Mr. Gilbert Dalziel (Member of the Society). 

Framed Portrait of himself. 
PurcJuised by The Society. 

Sir Uariy Vane (from the SM:h of 25th January, 1899.) 
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Portrait of Mrs. Siddons. 

Portraits of John Harrison, Erskine, Lord Mansfield, and Samuel 

Johnson, LL.D. 
Portrait of John Harrison. 
Small copy of Portrait group of Members at Branch Hill Lodge, 

10th Juno, 1899, taken by Mr. F. L. Jermyn. 
The Kit-cat Club (20 portraits, and sketch by the late Charles 

Green, R.I., of the Duke of Kingston presenting his daughter 

to the members). From the Oraphir^ March llth, 1893. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Presmted }ry the laie Mr. Geo. Dolman (a fanner Member of the Society). 
A piece of Roman Tessclated Pavement, from Gracechurch Street, 
City, obtained in August, 1875, by Mr. Haynes (who resided 
at Wildwoods, North End, previously to ^fr. S. Figgis), who 
gave it to Mr. Dolman. 
A small Jug (early English pottery). 
A Watchman's Rattle. 
Map to illustrate the geology of Hampstead. 
Preitenied by Councillor E. E. Nbwton (Member of the Counctl). 

Portion of Roman Tile and piece of Roman Cement, from the 

excavations in the immediate vicinity of St. Alban's Abbey. 

These articles were obtained on the occasion of the Society's 

visit to St. Alban's, 6th August, 1898. 

150th Anniversary of Hampstead, N.H., U.S.A. Program of the 

Day. 
Sale Catalogue of the Library of the late Basil Woodd Smith, Esq., 
(a Vice-President of the Society). 16th May, 1901, 
PremUed by the Hon. Sbcrbtary. 

Parliamentary Return^ comprising the Report made to the Charity 
Commissioners of the result of an Inquiry made in the Parish 
of Hampstead into Endowments subject to the provisions of 
the Charitable Trusts Acts, 1853 to 1891, etc. 1899. 
Presented by Mr. Richard A. Hoblyn, F.S.A. {a former Member of the 
Society). Medal of the " Hampstead Philo-Investigists* Society." 
(Sunday Schools instituted 1787.) 
Presented by the Author. 

Poem. A Welcome to Golder's Hill. By Sarah Whiting. 1900. 

Presented by Mr. Ernest Cartbr {Assistant Totcn Clerk and Member of 

the Society). 

Statement with respect to Fortune Green, Hampstead, laid before 

the London County Council, by the Hampstead Vestry, 

E. K. Blyth. 1894, 
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Presented by Mr. J. Shaw Crompton, R.L {Memher of the Council). 

Album of Photographic Views taken by him on the occasion of the 
Society's visit to Winchester on the 11th July, 1903. 
Purchased by the Socibty. ' 

Act of Parliament, George IT,, 1736, dealing with, amongst other 
matters, "amending Cane-irood Lane, leading High gate to 
Hamp.^tpad in the said county of Middleiu*y" 
Rejmnt, llampsteadj, a new Ballad. Set l>y Mr. Wichello, sung 
by Mr. Baker. . * 



LIST OF THE SOCICTY'S RECORDS. 

Roll of Meml)ers. 

Minute Books, 1897—1900. 

Transactions of the Society, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901. 

Press Reports and Notices of the Society, and of antiquarian matters 

relating to Hampstead, Book I., IF., III. 
Ilampstead Parish Church. Inscriptions. Part I., Book I. 
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